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This Issue in Brief 


Cooperation in the building and ownership of homes is being carried 
out by various cooperative societies in the United States, mainly in 
apartment houses in New York City and Brooklyn. One of the 
principal savings in this type of cooperation is cost of financing, 
because frequently the building society has been able to borrow 
funds, at favorable interest rates and without commissions, from other 
cooperative societies. Page 1. 


A study of labor productivity and labor costs in an American cotton 
mill, over a period of years, shows that, in the weaving process, the 
output per man-hour rose from 13.65 pounds of cloth in 1911 to 
24.49 pounds in 1925, an increase of almost 80 per cent. Other 
processes also showed increases in man-hour output. This gen- 
eral increase in labor productivity was due largely to the intro- 
duction of better equipment, but more efficient plant organization 
and management were also responsible. Labor costs also rose 
because of wage advances, particularly during and after the war, 
but the rise was greatly retarded by increased efficiency and by the 
substitution of unskilled labor in some of the tasks previously per- 
formed by skilled workers. Page 7. ; 


The development of motor-bus transportation has created a new 
and very extensive field of employment for labor. There are at 
present some 70,000 buses in operation, employing at least 100,000 
drivers and conductors. Because of the newness of the industry, 
wages and hours show striking variations. Thus, in Chicago the 
wage rates vary from 42.9 to 87.5 cents per hour, and the full-time 
weekly rates from $25 to $52.50. The regular hours of work range 
from an 8-hour day and a 6-day week to an 11%4-hour day and a 
7-day week. The results of a preliminary survey of conditions in 
Chicago and New York made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
given on page 70, 

Wages of farm laborers have not kept pace with the increase in the 
cost of linng.—For the country as a whole, average wages of farm 
laborers in the United States from 1913 to 1925 increased 63 per cent. 
Durmg the same period, however, the cost of living inereased 75.7 
per cent, with the result that the purchasing power of farm wages 
was about 7.2 per cent less in 1925 than it. was in 1913.. Page 115. 


The common labor wage rate in the United States averaged 42.8 cents 
per hour on July 1, 1926, the lowest rate reported being 15 cents and 
the highest 93.8 cents. The highest. average rate in any of the 13 
industries covered by the survey was 47.9 cents per hour in the 
petroleum refining industry and the lowest was 33.6 cents in saw- 
mills. Page 72. 

Wages and hours in the steel industry in 1926.—The biennial survey 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of wages and hours in the iron and 
steel industry has been completed, and the results for the blast- 
furnace, open-hearth, and bar-mill departments are presented on 
page 75. Practically no change in hours of labor has occurred since 
1924 in any of these departments. Earnings per hour remained 
almost stationary in blast furnaces but increased about 10 per cent 


in open hearths and 3 per cent in bar mills. 
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Changes in union wage scales and hours of labor from 1913 to 1926, 
are given in detail, by cities and by trades, on page 92. 


Women in industry not only have lower wages than men, but are 
Gresley sufferers from unemployment, according to a bulletin of the 

ew York State Department of Labor. Average earnings for men 
in factory operations in New York in 1924-25 were $31.36 a week, 
for women, $17.45. Women are found more largely than men in 
the seasonal trades and occupations, and make up a larger part of 
the reserve of unemployed labor. Page 33. 


Medical examination of miners is being carried out in Western 
Australia under an act of 1925. Of the first 2,680 men examined, 
55 were suffering from tuberculosis and were withdrawn from min- 
ing. The State is obligated to find suitable employment for those 
having tuberculosis. The Commonwealth Government pays the sal- 
aries of the medical officers and maintains the health laboratory. 
The. other costs are borne by the State Government. Page 46. 


A minimum wage of 40 cents per hour for adult male workers in the 
lumber industry has-been established by the wage board of British 
Columbia. The wage is effective as of Noveinber 1, 1926, and rep- 
resents one of the first applications of the principle of a State deter- 
mined minimum wage to male workers in ra oy Page 35. 


Recent price changes.—The retail prices of food were 1.7 per cent 
lower in yal , 1926, than in the previous month, and 1.8 per cent 
lower than one year ago. Page 147. Wholesale prices of all com- 
modities also declined 1 per cent between June and July, 1926, and 
declined 534 per cent between July, 1925, and July, 1926. Page 171. 

Trend of employment.—Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 1.6 per cent in July, 1926, as compared with the previous 
month but was 0.6 per cent greater than in July, 1925. Page 124. 

Profit-sharing schemes in English industry have a history of over 
50 years—In 1925. there were 252 schemes in operation, covering 
more than 191,000:employees. The average benefit received by the 
employees affected varied from a little over £2 for those in engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, and metal trades to something over £21 for those 
in banking, insurance, or other financial business. Page 62. 


A study of poverty in Great Britain —A decrease in the size of the 
English worker’s family, an increase in wage rates for the lowest- 
paid classes, and a greater extension of soctal insurance have com- 
bined to reduce the extent of primary poverty in Great Britain, 
according to a comparative study of conditions in 1913-14 with those 
in 1923-24. In 1913 the average working-class family studied was 
made up of 1.85 wage earners and 2.61 nonearners; in 1924, the 
corresponding figures were 1.88 and 2.43. In the interval, the 
lowest wage rates approximately doubled, while the cost of living 
“creased about 70 points over the.1913 figures, so that. the worker, 
if employed, earned more but had fewer to support. Page 21. 
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Cooperative Home Ownership in the United States 


IGURES on building permits collected by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the principal cities of the United 
States show that, as regards residential buildings, the volume 

of construction has more than kept pace with the increasing popula- 
tion. ‘These studies, however, have taken no account of the rentals or 
purchase price of such dwellings, a factor which is of vital importance 
to the average working-class family. It is of little consequence to 
such a family that there is an adequate supply of dwellings, if these 
are out of its reach financially. And housing studies in such cities as 
New. York and Philadelphia have shown that it is precisely the 
moderate-priced homes of which there is the greatest shortage and 
to supply which the private builders are doing least. So serious 
has the situation. become in New York that various legislative 
measures have been resorted to in the effort to stimulate the — 
building of such dwellings. 

Despairing of relief from private builders and determined to 
eliminate the profit in housing, various groups, especially in New 
York City aad Brooklyn, have been providing their own housing 
accommodations.. The results of their efforts are, of course, negligible 
in comparison with the total amount of such housing needed, but are 
significant in showing others what can be done and how the housing 
item of the family budget can be reduced by cooperative nonprofit 
effort. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, as part of its general study of 
cooperative societies, has been collecting data on these housing so- 
cieties, taking especial care to include co those which are genuinely 
cooperative in the main particulars. any apartments are being 
sold on the so-called ‘‘cooperative plan’’ by private builders who 
construct them, for sale, just as they do single houses, and sell them 
outright to individual buyers. The buyers are allowed to resell at a 
profit, as well as to rent their apartment or apartments for as large 
arent as they cansecure. Votingison the basis of stock ownership, 
and one person may own several apartments and thus have a number 
of votes. This is not true of genuine cooperative societies, for in 
such societies each member has but one vote, regardless of his capital 
holdings in the society. If any surplus is earned by the society this 
is rebated, in the truly cooperative society, on the basis of patronage 
(i. e. the amount of the monthly payment) and not on stock held. 
The affairs of the society are managed by a board of directors of 
varying number, elected by the members. The actual management 
of the apartment house is quite often in the hands of one person 
chosen for the work. 

The bureau has knowledge of the existence of 40 such societies, all 
but 2 of which are in Brooklyn or New York City; and data are at 
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hand for 32. Of these reporting societies, 22 are in Brooklyn (within 
a radius of seven or eight blocks), 9 in New York City, and 1 jp 
Wisconsin. — 

Most of these societies have been started in the past five years 
One was started in each of the years 1916 and 1919; 2 each in 1999 
and 1925; 5 each in 1921 and 1923; 7 in 1924; and 8 in 1920. 


Types of Dwellings Provided 


JN BOTH Brooklyn and New York the dwellings provided by all 

of the societies are apartments exclusively, usually those of the 
four-story, walk-up type, the 16-dwelling building having four apart- 
ments per floor. Another, and more attractive type, is the court 
area with a simple archway leading from the street to a grassy 
court, from which one or more entrances (according to the size of the 
building) lead into the various wings. 

The dwellings provided by the Wisconsin society are individual 
houses, 105 of which have been built on a tract of 28 acres. The 
settlement includes a parked playground 250 by 600 feet. This was 
partly a cooperative and partly a city project.’ 


Groups Undertaking Cooperative Housing 


JN BROOKLYN the members are mainly Finns or Finns and Scan- 

dinavians; one society which owned a 32-apartment building had 
living in the same building Germans, Finns, Swedes, and native 
Americans. In New York City quite often various nationalities are 
found in the same apartment buslding. In one apartment building 
where a number of nationalities were housed, the wife of the secretary 
stated that she had been pleasantly surprised to find how congenial 
they all were. In New York City, also, two groups, one of workers 
of various nationalities and the other of Jewish people entirely, are 
undertaking housing activities on a very large scale. Neither of 
these projects is yet complete. The first group has acquired three 
city blocks of land costing $425,000 and is building apartment houses 
thereon; this group of buildings will house approximately 1,000 fami- 
lies, Stores also will be added when the housing work is completed. 
The Jewish group has land for a group of buildings with accommo- 
dations for 238 families, and has already acquired an adjoining plot 
of ground on which more buildings will be erected. The contracts 
are now being given out. A community development is planned, 
with stores, day nurseries for babies whose mothers are at work, etc. 

The 32 societies covered have a total membership of 2,073 
families, of whom 561 are in Brooklyn, 1,407 in New York City, and 
105 in Wisconsin. 


Cost of Cooperative Dwellings 


WHEN the individual becomes a member of a housing society he 

subscribes for a certain amount, of capital stock in the society 
estimated as covering the cost of the apartment or dwelling he will 
occupy. This total cost is arrived at,after consideration of a number 


— 
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1 This housing project was deseribed in detafl in the December, 1922, issue, pp. 155-158. 
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of factors; the total cost of land, building and other expenses con- 
nected therewith are taken as a basis and the cost of each dwelling 
determined according to the number of rooms, floor space, loca- 
tion, and other points of advantage or disadvantage. The cost figure 
so arrived at for each individual apartment is the price which the 
prospective tenant must pay, and the amount for which he must 
subseribe stock in the society. (No profit is made in the genuine 
cooperative society.) This stock may be paid for either as a whole 
or in installments, according to the requirements of the by-laws. 
The share capital paid in by the members in the 18 societies for 
which data on this point were secured aggregated $827,850, or about 
$612 per member. 

Housing projects, however, especially in large cities, require con- 
siderable amounts of money. The buildings owned by the societies 
studied ranged in cost from $16,000 to $152,000 (average, $59,500) for 
old apartment buildings mainly of the 4-story, 16-dwelling type, and 
from $75,000 to $425,000 for, the land and construction of new build- 
ings. ‘The wage earners who form the great majority of the mem- 
bers of cooperative housing societies are therefore forced to obtain 
money from outside sources. This is usually secured through mort- 
gages or ‘“‘comrade loans” from fellow cooperators or both. 

One society in New York City paid $67,500 for land and $95,000 
for constructing the building. Of this $68,000 was raised by the 
members, and the remainder was secured through a first and a sec- 
ond mortgage, the borrowed money being paid off at the rate of 
$3,000 a year. Another society in the same city bought an old build- 
ing for $75,000. The members provided the $25,000 necessary for 
the down payment and also the $40,000 which was required for 
repairs and improvements; $8,000 was borrowed from private 
individuals interested in the project; and the remaining amount 
necessary was obtained by three mortgages. A Brooklyn group of 
15 members which bought an old building costing $40,000, paid for 
it without resorting to outside financial assistance, each member’s 
share of the expense being $2,666.67. Another Brooklyn society 
which also bought an old building for the same price was carrying 
the bulk of this in a first and @ second mortgage. When the time 
came to renew the second mortgage, however, the holder of the 
mortgage demanded what the cooperators considered an exorbitant 
‘bonus’? for renewal. So each member “chipped in’? what he 
could; some additional funds were secured on comrade loans, and 
the bank in the community, which was holding the first mortgage, 
increased its amount, thus enabling the members to pay off the 
second mortgage. 

One group of 42 people who are now occupying a new attractive 
court-type building, made the mistake of intrusting all the details 
of purchase and construction to one man. Soon, through his incom- 
petence and mismanagement, they found the bills unpaid and trouble 
threatening from all sides. When matters came to a head, this man, 
as one of the bers put it, ‘‘left them flat.’’. They shouldered 
the burden but.,the experience cost them, much worry and expense. 

hey |are now, paying, on the principal of both first. and second mont- 
7 pages and this-raises their monthly payments to a figure ponsideds bly 
gher than that of other cooperative groups in the neighborhood. 
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A society a few squares from this one obtained the additional funds 
necessary to finance its building project through comrade loans and 
a first mortgage. This latter they expect to pay off some time this 
year and by doing so will reduce the monthly payment $8 on each 
apartment. Then the tenants will pay from $34 to $35.50 per month 
for a 4-room apartment. 

The financial arrangements made by some of thé societies are 
shown below: 


SOURCES OF FUNDS OF CERTAIN COOPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES 








Amount of— 
Total cost P ease _~ 





























Society and location Ae 8 
of building} capital First Second | Third | oy), ), 
mortgage | mortgage | mortgage ee 
Brooklyn 
os ag Ee te $42, 000 (*) $18, 000 eke Pe aa 
CRS Sere rere 99, $16, 000 C000 4 6s asi 5 - Sid Bache 4 33, 000 
8 Seen eget 2. 23, 000 5, 000 8, 500 hE nereeteeiee ar 
peel cl a ee 16, 000 3, 000 7, 000 , 600 $2,400 j.......____. 
A Slee pinciiediveiotnieatnadien 201, 500 35, 000 EF ree arr 4 80, 060 
Ed tuodendatstakueead 67, 000 25, 000 27, 500 MEET idensstenecadiocdies--..... 
New York City: 
EPA eS ae ee 162, 500 68, 000 72, 000 0 
Bees Os. iis Slide 75, 000 41, 640 5 25, 360 (®) al Ss eee 
SRO FER 152, 000 30,000 | 7 122,000 Phi t ~deaccemenenbiipeees---.-.- 
1 Not reported. § Includes second and third mortgages also. 
3 Paid. * Included in amount of first mortgage. 
3 Friendly loans. 7 Includes second mortgage also. 


4 Promissory notes of members and friends. 


The average cost of apartments in the buildings for which data 
were secured ranged in the old buildings from $2,000 to $4,313 
(average, $3,190) and in the new buildings from $3,094 to $6,750 
(average, $5,614). The apartments were generally those of three, 
four, and five rooms. 

The initial payment required varied in certain of the societies cov- 
ered, from $100 to $2,000; 2 societies require only $100 down, 4 societies 
from $300 to $500, 5 societies from $600 to $1,000, and 1 society from 
$1,200 to $2,000 according to the size of the apartment. In those 
organizations in which the initial payment varies with the number of 
rooms, the sum per room ranges from $125 to $400. In 2 societies the 
payment is as low as $125 a room; 2 societies require $200 a room, 
1 society $200 a room plus $50 for the kitchenette, 2 societies $250, 
3 societies $300, and 3 societies $400 a room. 

After the member ‘takes possession of his dwelling he pays as 
“rent” each month a certain amount which is calculated to cover 
his proportionate share of such items as taxes, insurance, the general 
upkeep of the building (repairs, improvements, janitor service), fuel, 


payments on the mortgage or mortgages, etc. In some cases thie 


members adopt the policy of making these monthly payments large 
meg od to cover unexpected expenses, building up a little surplus 
for this and other purposes. In others, such nses are met 4s 
they arise through a pro-rata assessment on all the tenants. This 


latter practice was objected to by some of the housewives interviewed, 


as they said they never knew what to expect. They would prefer 
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to pay a somewhat larger amount and be able to count upon paying 
that amount and no more. 

The monthly amounts paid by the owner-tenants are shown below. 
As indicated, the amount varies with the size and, in many instances, 
with the location of the apartment. In one building, where the 
apartments were all of the same size, all members at first paid the 
same amount, regardless of the location of the apartments, which 
were drawn by lot. This system was given up, however, and at 
present the more desirably placed and arranged dwellings cost more. 
In addition to the monthly payment shown, the occupant must do 
for himself any redecorating—papering, painting, etc.—within his 
apartment. In reading the table, it should be borne in mind that 
these payments take no account of interest on principal already 

aid in. 

: Especially among the Brooklyn cooperators, many of the members 
are building-trades workmen, who not only are able to do their own 
decorating, repair work, etc., but lend a hand on similar work for 
the whole building, saving the society this cost. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENTS ON De t cecaatata APARTMENTS OF 3, 4, AND 5 


[Interest on principal already paid not included] 








Average ents payment on Average monthly payment, on 
cooperative apartments of— ti t ts of— 

Society and pe partments o Society and cooperative apartments o 
location location 








3 rooms 4rooms 5 rooms 
| 








Rrooklyn: Brooklyn—Con. 
‘ No. 16 
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! According to location. 


Most of the tenants interviewed expressed great satisfaction with 
the cooperative plan. One woman stated that previous to joining 
the society her family had been paying $60 a month for an apartment 
on which no repairs were ever made and then had to furnish their 
own heat. ‘‘When we got the rent paid, sometimes we had enough 
left over for something to eat ‘at sometimes we didn’t.’’ This 
family now pays $35 for a 5-room apartment and of this $7.50 
applies on the second mortgage. 

As part of the monthly payment goes to pay off the indebtedness 
this is gradually reduced and as a consequence not only is the amount 
of the tenant’s equity in the building increased but his monthly 
payments decrease. When the building or buildings finally become 
the property of the society, the only expense is that of maintenance. 
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[N THE genuine. cooperative society the tenant never receives 4 
title to his dwelling. Legal ownership remains in the society as 
a whole. The member merely owns stock in the organization 
to the value of his apartment or dwelling and receives a permanent 
lease which he may pass on to his heirs. Should he desire to give up 
his membership his stock must first be offered to the society and if 
the latter is unable to redeem it at its par value he is allowed to sell it, 
at cost, to any person who he considers would be a desirable tenant. 
Transfers of stock must be made on the books of the society. In this 
way speculative profit by the members at the expense of the prospec- 
tive member is prevented. ‘It is not the purpose of cooperative 
building societies to enable tenants to obtain homes at bottom 
prices by building collectively and then to allow the individuals to 
own and sell them to others for profit. The purpose of cooperative 
buildimg societies is to provide permanent homes for the people 
without private profit or speculation in land and buildings, collec- 
tively controlled and administered by the tenant members.” ? 

It is to be regretted that not all the cooperative housing societies 
studied follow this practice. In most instances the member does 
not receive title to his dwelling; in three societies, however, the 
reverse is true. As regards the principle of selling at cost, not so 
favorable a situation was found. Eight societies allow the member 
to sell his holdings for whatever he can get, though in none of these 
societies has any of the original members attempted to do so. 


Cost of Property Owned 


E 32 societies included in the present study control property 
costing more than $4,000,060, distributed among the three locali- 
ties as follows: 


COST OF PROPERTY CONTROLLED BY COOPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES 


























Number of Number of 1 1 Aine 
Location of society societies families Tien. 

reporting housed ae 
senna: PAE ERE ECAR TOONS 5 ILI RE 22 534 1 $2, 176, 000 
Pepe os. Li ed. eA a 29 21, 166 2 1, 422, 600 
NE Ey Se er ray Te 1 105 504, 000 
OS RF TPC Oe Oe FE kes ER _ 32 21,805 24, 102, 600 

121 societies. 


2 Includes 1 society with 1,000 members and property costing $425,100 whose buildings are not yet re ady 
for occupancy. 


It should be emphasized that the above figures represent the actual 
cost, not the present value. In many if not all instances, the value 
of the property has increased since the society has been holding it. 
In ene organization in Brooklyn, a nts for which the original 
members paid $600 are now worth $1,000 and $1,100. Such an 
inerease, ever, is an asset of the society as a whole, not of the 
individual members. i's) vo blivd ots monly 5en9 D Bs it 
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1 Report of housing committee to third cooperative congress, C hicago, Oct. 26-28, 1922. 
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Labor Productivity and Labor Costs in Cotton Manufacturing 


HIS study was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
T establish the relation between the production of cotton cloth, 
the man-hours required for such production, and the money 
paid for labor during a specified period 15 years ago and a similar 
period at the present time. 

The manufacture of cotton cloth embraces a number of varying 
processes, which would create many conflicting results, if all were 
considered. For that reason it was decided to survey only the manu- 
facture of the fundamental article, gray cloths, and disregard any 
bleaching, dyeing, or other converting process which might be used in 
connection with it. 

It was determined that figures covering a pay-roll period during 
1911, one-half month or two weeks, would under normal conditions 
be sufficiently representative and comparable with figures for a 
similar period during 1925, and would, when reduced to the man-hour 
basis, give practically the same results as figures for a longer period. 

The question of what constitutes chargeable productive labor is 
somewhat arbitrary. It was decided, for the purpose of this survey, 
to include all who were actively engaged in the production of the 
output, so that productive labor in this instance covers supervisory 
employees, such as overseers and superintendents, as well as general 
help, such as machinists, engineers and firemen, carpenters and 
electricians, or watchmen, whose labor is necessary for the operation 
of the plant and consequent production of the material. Where any 
converting process was engaged in, the proportionate amount of 
time and earnings for supervisory and general help, figured on the 
man-hour basis, was deducted from the chargeable figures. 

Only one of the mills visited during the course of the survey 
revealed conditions which would permit a fairly accurate comparison 
for the 15-year period. Practically the same class, size, and quality 
of goods had been manufactured during the entire time, though 
changes had been made in equipment, in hours and in number of 
workers employed. Considerable study of efficiency and cooperation 
had. been made by the management, resulting in several changes 
which increased the output and established better conditions for the 
workers. An excellent system of records was in use but, unfortu- 
nately, in order to avoid disclosing the identity of the establish- 
ment, careful censoring of the data obtained and the omission of a 
large amount of valuable material were necessary. Also, one mill 
may not be representative of the entire industry, and some of the 
conditions described here may vary altogether from those in other 
mills. The figures are, however, presented as a result of an attempt 
in = field, which may later develop into a more comprehensive 
study. 

Manufacturing Processes 


ANUFACTURE of cotton cloth divides natura'ly into two major 
ee as: and weaving. Some mills are devoted 
entirely to the spinning of yarn, which is sold to other mills in which 
weaving alone is done. Other mills spin only ,a part of the yarn 
used in the weaving department, buying the rest, while another 
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class, to which the establishment in question belongs, is so equipped 
and operated as to manufacture all the MA a needed for its own usc. 
Each process is divided into several operations. The various 
operations, machines, and vocations were described in a bulletin. 
and _— descriptions apply to this mill, except in some mino; 
details. 

While, theoretically, the production of cloth ends with the weavine 
process, there still remain several subsequent operations, usually 
performed in the cloth room or finishing department, in which the 
cloth is inspected, folded and baled. The data secured in the present 





study are shown for each of the three divisions, separately. 


Production of Yarn 


Table 1 shows hourly production and labor cost per pound of yarn 
based on the total number of employees and also on the largest group 
of workers in the process, the spinners: 


TABLE 1.—RELATION OF MAN-HOURS, LABOR COST, AND YARN PRODUCTION IN 
SELECTED PERIODS OF 1911, 1916, AND 1925 


























RARE EL ORE mee ans ee Wi Tape Se aie re 








Per Per 
cent of cent of 
Increase 
Item 1911 1916 in 1916 1925 in 1925 
over over 
1911 1916 
Entire process: - 
Number of man-hours worked_.._.._______- 40, 018. 78 36, 184. 27 |....__.- $1,649.14 |... 
FRE aaninieattreetaine: ete dollars. 3, 847.30 4, 572. 74 j_....... 9,694.44 |... 
Yarn produeed 
RE A a TREAD pounds__ 403, 232 | ere | = 
Por meee... 5.52. soe ccuces do___. 10. 08 10. 57 4.9 11.59 9.7 
~ wee cost per pound of yarn--_....dollars._ 0.00954 0.01195 25.3 0.02642 121.0 
op : 
Number of man-hours worked___..........-. 8, 942. 00 8, 871.16 |........ 7,550.00 |__..___. 
iE dollars__ 719. 69 992.61 |........ 1, 822.07 |_..____- 
Yarn produeed per man-hour _-____ pounds. 45.09 43.12 14.4 48. 60 12. 
Labor cost per pound of yarn___._- dollars__ 0.00178 0. 00259 45.4 0. 00496 91.3 
1 Decrease 


As the data for hours, labor cost, and production were obtained for 
all departments for identical periods, it follows that these items are 
not for the same lot of raw stock throughout, and that a relatively 
smaller or larger portion might have been produced some days in 
certain operations. The different operations were, however, well 
balanced, so that each succeeding department could handle just the 
amount produced by the previous one, and the inclusion of at least 12 
days in each period ought to make the figures practically the same as 
if 7 special lot of raw stock had been timed while passing through the 
mill. | 

It was considered better to treat the yarn production as a whole 
instead of separating it into warp-yarn production and filling-yary 
production, as the latter would involve a great amount of detailed 
work, These items did, nevertheless, make considerable difference 
in the amount of production, as the filling yarn in this instance was 0! 


! United States, Bureaw of Labor Statistics. Bul. No. 239: Wages and hours in cotton goods manv- 
facturing, 1916. . on 
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4 finer grade and consequently required more twist, as well as necessi- 
tating more yards to weigh a pound. Roughly, about two-thirds of 
the yarn produced was warp yarn, and the remaining one-third was 
filling yarn. 

The table shows that, for the entire process, yarn was manufactured 
at the rate of 10.08 pounds per man-hour during the 1911 period. In 
1916, production had increased to 10.57 pounds, or a gain of 4.9 per 
cent, while in 1925 it advanced to 11.59 pounds, an increase of 9.7 per 
cent over 1916. The labor cost also shows a constant increase, from 
0.954 cents per pound in 1911 to 1.195 cents in 1916 (an advance of 
25.3 per cent), and to 2.64 cents in 1925 (a further increase of 121 per 
cent). 

The number of machines operated by each tender has a great deal 
of influence on the time required, but to give this information would 
be to disclose the identity of the plant. It is, however, interesting 
to observe the relation between the man-hours and the labor cost for 
the process with those for spinning alone. For that reason the items 
have been included in Table 1. It shows that actual production on 
the spinning frames per man-hour declined 4.4 per cent between 1911 
and 1916, but increased 12.7 per cent between 1916 and 1925. The 
decrease may have been due to any or all of several factors, such as 
the manufacture of a larger proportion of finer-grade yarn, fewer 
spinning frames per operator, breakage of siiutabiel: etc. The labor 
cost per pound for.spinners follows those for the process more closely 
than does production, and shows an increase of 45.4 per cent between 
1911 and 1916, with an additional increase of 91.3 per cent between 


1916 and 1925. 
Production of Cloth 


Table 2, which follows, shows similar data for the cloth-production 
process and for the largest group of workers in that process, the 
weavers. 


TABLE 2.—RELATION OF MAN HOURS, LABOR COST, AND CLOTH PRODUCTION IN 
SELECTED PERIODS OF 1911, 1916, AND 1925 








Per 
cent of 
increase} 
inigig| 1925 





Entire process: 
Number of man-hours worked 47, 837.49 40, 902. 73 
Labor cost 260. 7, 329. 50 13, 078. 81 


395, 259 421, 966 
8. 26 ’ 10. 31 
0. 03099 


0. 01854 
Weaving: 


Number of man-hours worked 28, 830. 23, 910, 17 17, 231. 00 
Labor cost # : 4, 1% Ps 5, 1-4 ° 


0.01061 0. 01374 




















_As in the manufacture of yarn, the data here do not cover iden- 
tical lots of yarn, but here also the facilities of each division were 
arranged so that the operations balanced, each succeeding one 
taking care of the quantity turned out in the preceding one. In 
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similar manner the weaving process consumed all of the yarn manu- 
factured but there was of course always a certain amount of finished 
product left over in each operation at the end of each period. This 
was, however, balanced by the amount of material consumed in each 
operation before the involved production from the previous operation 
reached it. 

Actual linear measurement for the cloth production could not be 
secured, as the only records related to the number of cuts for each 
weaver, who was ped a specified rate per cut, according to quality 
of the product, cut constitutes a rather uncertain, flexible unit 
for determining yard measure, because a number of yards so figured, 
would in this case range from 100 to 112 yards. For that reason it 
was determined to disregard the linear yard measurement of the 
cloth produced and confine the calculations to pounds. 

It is shown that cloth was manufactured at the rate of 7.95 pounds 
per man-hour, for the entire process during 1911. In 1916 production 
had advanced to 8.26 pounds per man-hour, an increase of 3.9 per 
cent; while in 1925 it rose to 10.31 pounds per man-hour, a further 
gain of 24.8 per cent and approximately 2% times the increase 
which took place in the production of yarn in the same length of 
time. The difference was, no doubt, due to the installation of the 
automatic looms, and other labor-saying equipment. 

Labor costs per pound for the process show an increase from 
1.590 cents in 1911 to 1.854 cents in 1916 (16.6 per cent), and to 
3.099 cents during 1925 (an advance in cost. of 67.1 per cent per 
pound over 1916, but approximately only half as large an increase 
as shown for the yarn production in the same interval). 

During 1911 the rai, 8 of man-hours for weavers was approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the number required for the process, but in 1925 
constituted only about 40 per cent of the total hours. Consequently 
the increase in cloth production per man-hour for weavers alone 
differed considerably from cloth production per man-hour for the 
total workers in the process. As the table shows, it increased 21.1 
per cent between 1911 and 1916, and 48.1 per cent from 1916 to 1925. 
Labor costs per pound for weavers alone follow fairly close and 
show an increase of 10 per cent between the 1911 and 1916 periods, 
with an additional increase of 29.4 per cent between 1916 and 1925. 

It must not be overlooked that during the warp preparation con- 
siderable weight is added to the warp yarn by the slashing operation, 
in which the yarn is impregnated and coated with size, a starchy 
preparation. o exact record was obtainable of the weight added 
in the 1911 period, but it was approximately 10.5 per cent. During 
the 1916 period it ranged from 8.7 per cent to 11.4 per cent, with ai 
average of 10.37 per cent. During the 1925 period it ranged from 
7.35 per cent to 9.54 per cent, with an average of 8.39 per cent. 
The total weight of size added by the slashers does not, However, 
figure in the total weight of cloth woven, because a certain amount 
is rubbed off as the warp yarn passes through the looms. 


Finishing Department 


As the amount of cloth turned out by the cloth room was recorded 
in both pounds and linear yards, the man-hour production and the 
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labor cost have been figured on basis of each measurement and are 
presented for both in Table 3, which follows: 


TABLE 3-—-RELATION OF MAN-HOURS, LABOR COST, AND OUTPUT OF CLOTH ROOM 
IN SELECTED PERIODS OF 1911, 1916, AND 1925 
































Per 
cent Per 
of in- cent 
Item 1911 1916 crease 1925 increase 
in 1916 over 
over 1916 
1911 
Number of man-hours worked ._............-_.. 6,766.50} 5,868.47 |... 6,053.90 |... 
Labor cost. .-.-..--. hia apd akan a dollars - - 688. 06 782,51 }........ 1, 704. 85 |_..-_-- 
Output of cloth: 
Total fowen<i 383, 127 437,966 |......_. 383, 830 }.......- 
ee ee ae “dpkg gy . 1, 128, we e cael 957, - ys oe ee 
ss . pounds__ 40 115.0 
Per man-hour...-....---.-------- ards... 136. 47 192.38 | 420 158.14| 117.8 
Labor cost: 
|). SAGES EMSS ETO weet ee ove dallars_- 0. 00180 0. 00179 10.5 0. 00444 148. 6 
PT iin onanantedenmedusiunananenl lle 0. 00075 0. 00069 17,7 0. 00178 156. 9 
1 Decrease. 


The table shows that, based on the pound weight, the output per 
man-hour increased from 56.62 pounds in 1911 to 74.63 pounds in 
1916, @ gain of 31.8 per cent. In 1925, when a larger number of 
workers were used to insure better quality, with a comparatively 
smaller total production, the rate dropped to 63.40 pounds per man- ° 
hour, a reduction of 15 per cent from the 1916 figures. On the yard 
basis, the output per man-hour increased from 135.47 yards in 1911 
to 192.38 yards in 1916, a gain of 42 per cent, but dropped in 1925 to 
158.14 yards, a reduction of 17.8 per cent. The difference is due to 
the varying number of yards per pound of the cloth, which ranged 
from 2.2 to 3 yards. 

The labor cost also shows a wide variation between figures on the 
two bases. On the pound basis, they dropped between 1911 and 1916 
from 0.18 cent per pound to 0.179 cent per pound, a decrease of 0.5 
per cent. In 1925, however, they rose to 0.444 cent per pound, an 
increase of 148.6 percent. On the yard basis, the labor cost dropped 
from 0.075 cent per yard in 1911 period to 0.069 cent in 1916, a 
reduction of 7.7 per cent, and in 1925 rose to 0.178 cent, an increase of 
156.9 per cent. 


Summary 


Analysis of the figures presented, combined with other information 
which ean not be published, shows that a general increase was ex- 
perienced in man-hour production during the 15 years, due in a great 
measure to the installation or substitution of modern equipment or 
labor-saving devices. Considerable of it was however also due to 
better organization of the plant and more efficient management of 
the work. 

Labor costs naturally also increased in keeping with the general 
advances in wages, but the increase was kept down by greater 
efficiency and by the substitution of cheaper, unskilled labor in some 
of the tasks previously performed by highly paid skilled workers. 
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Difficulties of Survey 


visits to several mills for the purpose of securing figures from 
pay rolls and the production records revealed that some of the 
mills had no records for the early period which could be safely used. 
Others, to meet the changes in popular demand, were producing « 
different class of material from that manufactured in 1911, so that 
no comparable unit could be obtained for the two periods. This was 
especially noticeable in one mill, which contained practically the 
same equipment and facilities in 1925 as in 1911 but had changed 
production for about one-third of its looms to a different, and finer, 
quality of goods. It takes longer to produce 1 pound of fine yarn 
than 1 pound of coarse yarn, as it consists of a proportionately greater 
number of yards according to degree of fineness. Yarn is num- 
bered on the basis of the number of hanks of 840 yards required to 
make 1 pound in weight. A a frame which will produce 
3,797 pounds of No. 52 yarn per hour will produce only 2,005 pounds 
of No. 70 yarn per hour. More time is also required to weave goods 
consisting of fine yarn than goods consisting of coarse yarn, because 
each linear inch contains a proportionately greater number of threads, 
or picks, according to the thickness of the yarn, requiring the shuttle 
in the loom to travel an additional number of times across the warp, 
as the yarn running lengthwise of the goods is called. With the 
change in quality, the number of looms operated per man was also 
reduced from 20 or 24 to 12 looms per man. As weavers constitute 
the largest group of workers in a cotton mill, practically one-fourth 
of the producing labor, an increase of 10 to 16 per cent in their 
number would naturally make an appreciable difference in the man- 
hours worked. The various changes resulted in a decrease in pro- 
duction for the 1925 period, compared with the 1911 period, of 30.83 
per cent per man-hour on the linear yard basis, or 9.28 per cent per 
man-hour on the pound basis. As far as known, no reliable co- 
efficient exists which can be used to compare production time for 
one class or style of cloth with that for another and consequently 
common unit could not be established for the two periods. 
Difficulties were also found in the plant from which the published 
figures were obtained. A regular pay period, showing normal 
conditions of operation, was selected for 1911, covering a half month 
or 13 working-days, and a similar period for 1916, covering also a 
half month but only 12 working-days. In 1925 the pay period was 
changed to one week, so that to secure’ a practically similar and 
representative interval, consisting of 12 working-days, it was neces- 
sary to cover two successive weeks. The figures were obtained froin 
the pay roll and the production records. . As, however, the employees 
were listed only by name, grouped in departments, and as one worke” 
might have been shifted from one occupation to another, or sever! 
others, during part of the period or even during one day, to meet 
conditions in lay-offs or labor turnover, it was impossible to determine 
an absolutely reliable division for the specific occupations in 1911 and 
1916, 
Again, because the majority of the workers,are pieceworkers, 10 
record was kept of actual time worked, each day, the pay rolls con- 
taining only the number of pieces turned out daily by each piece- 
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worker. During the 1911 and 1916 periods covered, some employees 
who were listed as pieceworkers in specific occupations may, in fact, 
have been occupied as time workers in the same or other positions 
for part of the period, being paid a rate for a number of pieces suffi- 
cient to cover the pay for such position, instead of the usual time 
rate. During these periods some employees who may also have 
worked temporarily in positions paying higher rates than their usual 
occupations, have been credited with extra time at their usual rates 
instead of with the regular rate for the temporary position for such 
day or part of day. All possible assistance, however, was rendered 
by the management, and it is felt that where estimates were necessary 
these are as accurate as it is possible to make them. 

In compiling man-hours and money paid for labor, the weights 
for supervisory and general help have been apportioned on the basis 
of the man-hours worked in each division. The working-day was 
reduced between 1911 and 1916, and again between 1916 and 1925; 
these it was not considered advisable to state in actual time, although 
they undoubtedly had some effect on the productivity rates. 


Details of Yarn Production 


SUMMARIES follow of the total man-hours worked and the total 
labor cost for specified groups of workers in the production of 
yarn during the three selected periods in 1911, 1916, and 1925. 


TABLE 4.—MAN-HOURS WORKED BY SPECIFIED GROUPS OF WORKERS IN YARN PRO- 
DUCTION IN SELECTED PERIODS OF 1911, 1916, AND 1925 























Group 1911 1916 1925 
Supervisory employees_-..._........ 2.2.22 22-2 eee 455. 01 407. 08 370. 40 
OS Ee a. 930. 21 1, 343. 60 953. 74 
StoGm meee be oe ctl le ee ae i Hs 539. 33 482. 67 700. 00 
Carding department: 
he ea SRM SD hes PAIS ANE EEE > 775. 08 583. 86 620. 00 
We 2 fh cies Oa ie 1, 870, 91 1, 791. 46 1, 585. 00 
SRO” SRG aS aera S SS ee 3, 206. 31 2, 949. 57 2, 352. 00 
eraees.. .. of 52c2 chee Bea 13, 828. 48 9, 201. 34 6, 888. 00 
EO a a PP SE ee 1, 476. 34 1, 194, 33 1, 939. 00 
Spinning department: 
| Re FES FSR Fae ret eeeracers AS meee set mesa 4 8, 942. 00 8, 871. 16 7, 550. 00 
eS 7, 995. 11 9, 359. 20 8, 691. 00 
ee ee 40, 018. 78 | 36, 184. 27 31, 649, 14 





Changes in Equipment and Personnel 


Some changes were made in equipment between the periods 
taken in 1911 and 1916. Five new pickers were installed, necessi- 
tating the employment of one additional picker tender; 22 new 
cards and 6 new drawing frames were also purchased, but as these 
were distributed among the workers in the respective divisions no 
additional help was required. Three new slubber frames and 9 new 
speeder frames were also installed in the drawing division, requiring 
6 additional tenders. During 1911 the cards were stripped only 
twice. a day, with the old-fashioned movable roller, by 4 men who 
also hauled laps from the pickers to the cards. When the quality 
of the work was improved the cards had to be stripped three times 
a day, occupying the full time of the strippers, and the services of 
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two special lap haulers. In the spinning division 52 new spinning 
frames were added, and a change made from a 50-inch to a 44- 
inch drive pulley, which increased the spindle revolutions about 100 

er minute and increased production approximately 1 per cent. 

he new frames and the increase in speed resulted in employment o{ 
two section hands, two oilers and banders, one sweeper, and one 
overhauler, besides the spinners operating the new frames. The 
force of general workers was increased by the addition of a special 
tender for the humidifiers, a regular transformer tender, a waste 
foreman, a regular cuspidor cleaner, and special gate tenders, but 
this additional general help did not increase the man-hours for the 
entire mill appreciably, as most of the work had been performed 
previously by spare hands. 

Between the periods of 1916 and 1925 new and more complete 
equipment was installed in the opener division, but caused no change 
in the personnel, although it elimmated considerable handwork. 
Automatic strippers were installed on one-half of the cards, reducing 
the card strippers by one. A regular scrubber was added to the 
force of the spinning department. During 1911 and 1916 the doffers 
for about one-half of the spinning frames dumped their own bobbin 
boxes when filled, as the operation required two men. Adoption of 
steel-frame, self-dumping bobbin boxes, which could be handled by 
one worker instead of two, permitted the transfer of the hauling and 
dumping to one bobbin hauler in the spooler section. The doffers 
also previously picked up and hauled the empty quills, but installa- 
tion of an automatic belt conveyor from weave room to spinning 
room relieved them of this work. The increases and reductions in 
general help practically balanced each other.? In 1925 the mill 
manufactured part of its power, while during the former periods al! 
of this was purchased and steam was manufactured only for heating 
purposes or special requirements in the processes. While this change 
necessitated the employment of two additional workers in the engine 
room, the installation of automatic stokers on the boilers eliminated 
the coal roller. The special cuspidor cleaner, added to force before 
the 1916 period, was disposed of and duties were distributed among 
sweepers or other hands. The increase in consumption of coal, as 
well as of raw stock, did, however, make a difference in stock handling 
and required two additional workers. 

While apparently 29 new workers were added to the personnel 
between 1911 and 1916, and a few more between 1916 and 1925, 
the total man-hours in Table 4, divided by actual daily working hours, 
show an increase of only three full-time workers between 1911 and 
1916, and a reduction of 13 full-time workers between 1916 and 
1925. This was due to the elimination of spare hands, who had 
been employed to have them available in case of necessity. The 
reduction in daily working hours accounts for the gradual reduction 
in total working hours for the mill but the hours shown in Table 4 
for 1911 can not be compared with those for 1916 and 1925, as the 
1911 period contains one additional day. 

One of the important problems was, as already mentioned, to 
estimate the time worked by drawing-frame tenders, slubber tenders, 





4 The general help are chargeable to the entire mill and not to any one process or division, 
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speeder tenders, spinners and doffers, all pieceworkers. The pay 
rolls earried records of days on which starts were made by each, and 
the individual production for each of such days, but did not state 
the number of hours worked per day. The only method considered 
safe was to count each day on which a start was made as a full day 
worked, unless the production for that day should indicate other- 
wise. As only a half day was worked on Saturday, though marked 
on the pay rolls as a full day, care was taken to keep the Saturday 
time separate and to list the correct full-time hours for each day. 
If production for the day seemed abnormally low, when compared 
with other days for the same individual, investigation was made to 
ascertain, if possible, the reason. 
Table 5 shows the labor cost in the selected periods: 


TaBLe 5.—TOTAL LABOR COST FOR SPECIFIED GROUPS OF WORKERSIN YARN PRO- 
DUCTION IN SELECTED PERIODS OF 1911, 1916, AND 1925 














Group 1911 1916 1925 

EE I SE © GE ene em TNE. et $212. 47 $246. 17 $489. 67 
EDS. > 5 Seta soba s cps ket g icc lccus ee uke eeueceae 149, 76 208. 86 324. 39 
Seem NG 66 5. ing. th) oe ee ake -b 40. 20 55. 20 212. 84 
Carding department: 

EE PTE 6 0 iio enn cdot ane cwn nw en inci deecn scene dy sch 60.42 53. 81 144. 02 

EOI LT TE SE A OE AE ES Ne eNO 208. 67 207. 04 478. 80 

i ho Skt Nok me taasedelest cater ee 352. 11 371. 37 722. 29 

TEE Ee ab eee AO SSeS Les eee ee, tt eee 1, 258. 06 1, 306. 76 2, 455. 30 

i il de A ea tn BG ER a Rta Mla ALI 157. 62 165. 26 604. 91 
Spinning department: 

a ESE I age a EE: Mee: Om 719. 69 992. 61 1, 822. 07 

8 lla pinata PR ae AE acta AT Se based Sls BPR LA Rate 688. 30 | 965. 66 2, 440. 15 














tl lA iat same eS ea are 3, 847. 30 | 4, 572. 74 9, 694. 44 








Labor costs naturally reveal a gradual increase for each succeeding 
period, but the total costs for the 1911 period are not comparable, 
even in a general way, with those for the 1916 and 1925 periods, as 
the 1911 period contains one additional day. The total figures for 
each period were not intended to show changes in wages but were 
compiled merely to be used in connection with production, to deter- 
mine the labor cost per unit, as presented in Table 1. 

A bonus system was in effect for full-time work during all three 
periods, though differing in amount. As these bonuses have been 
included in all cases, and charges for spoiled work, also varying for 
the three periods, have been deducted, the figures given for each 
period represent the actual money paid for labor. 

Different piece rates were paid, during each period, to slubber 
tenders according to the quality of product, also to speeder tenders, 
spinners, and doffers, as the finer grades of product require more 
time per pound than coarser grades. | 


Details of Cloth Production 


SIMILAR data relating to the total man-hours worked and the 

total labor costs are given below for specified groups of 
ph oon in cloth production during the three periods in 1911, 1916, 
and 1925. 
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Paste 6.—TOTAL MAN-HOURS WORKED BY SPECIFIED GROUPS OF WORKERS [Nn 


CLOTH PRODUCTION IN SELECTED PERIODS OF 1911, 1916, AND 1925 


























Group 1911 1916 1925 
gg ee Sa ae eee ee ee ee ey mere 288. 15 86 228. 28 
General employees-____.__- bap ehrerprhteianae~ an aeaps sestvresacandnl 1, 152. 82 1, 775. 59 1, 294. 3¢ 
Spooling and warping sections_--.............-..--.--.----.-+.-.--- 8, 709. 85 9, 190. 00 8, 025. 40 
Slashing and drawing-in department..............--..-------.---.-- 3, 608. 40 8, 613. 57 3, 507. 69 
Weaving department: 
pO ESE RT ae eee SEY ML eer eee eee ee 28, 830.50 | 23,910.17 17, 231. 00 
Ne i a AC Sp Ba ip tian te hk ee ga RR I, Sie mcs Th apne. 6, 926. 08 9, 099. 30 10, 616. 00 
EG Se eS: hs CREE MRE Fae SP ne . 49, 515.80 | 47,837.49 40, 902. 73 











Changes in Equipment and Personnel 


The spooling operation is often included by the mills under yarn 
production, as the spooling frames are commonly located in the 
spinning department, but 1t was thought more desirable for this 
survey, to place it with the weaving process, to which other warp 
preparation is usually assigned. Spinning of yarn really ends with 
the spinning frame, and no logical reason can be seen for classing one 
subsequent preparation of warp yarn with one process while classing 
all other preparations of warp yarn with the other main process, 
even though operations vary. 

During the interval between the 1911 and 1916 periods some changes 
took place in equipment. The number of slasher tenders was 
reduced by one, but this was balanced by employment of a regular 
size maker, whose duties had previously been performed by one 
of the slasher tenders’ helpers. The original equipment of the weave 
room consisted of plain looms, which had to be supplied with new 
quills of filling yarn by hand, necessitating stopping the machines 
each time. Shortly before the 1916 period covered the installation 
of automatic heads on the looms was commenced. These ejected 
the empty quills from the shuttles and inserted new ones automati- 
cally without stopping the machines. As one operator could handle 
only 6 to 8 plain looms, but could take care of 8 to 12 automatic 
looms, the change resulted in reducing the number of full-time 
weavers from 214 during the 1911 period to 188 in 1916 period, 
although 150 more looms were operated. The increase in looms had, 
however, necessitated the employment of an additional second hand 
for the weave room. | 

Between 1916 and 1925, the adoption of the self-dumping bobbin 
boxes, mentioned before, eliminated one bobbin hauler. A bobbin 
rewinding machine was installed, which disposed of considerable 
handwork and waste of yarn but required a winder hand to operate. 
Installation of an automatic banding machine, for spindle bands 
eliminated the services of the operator, who previously had worked 
part time on an old hand-power machine. Two double quill cleaners 
were also installed, which, while they each required two operators 
and one helper, did away with a great deal of handwork, and also 
saved quills. An automatic belt conveyor, which carried the empty 
quills back to the spinning department, eliminated the hauling of 
these. In the slashing department an additional slasher was added, 
requiring one extra tender and one extra helper. Installation of an 
automatic drawing-in machine changed the operation, so that in the 
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1925 period a greater production was handled by one machine operd- 
tor and two hand operators than in the 1916 period by 7 or 8 hand 
operators. Installation of an additional warp tying machine neces- 
sitated employment of one extra operator and one extra helper. 
The remainder of the looms were made automatic, and 110 new 
automatic looms were installed. The weavers were relieved of oiling 
and cleaning the looms, by the employment of three oilers and three 
loom cleaners, giving the weavers more time for operation of looms 
and consequent chance to handle more looms each. The change to 
the automatic looms and the hiring of oilers and cleaners resulted in 
a reduction of the full-time weavers from about 188 in 1916 to about 
150 in 1925, in spite of the installation of the 110 additional looms. 
A trial was made of hiring battery fillers, 1 for each 36 looms, to 
relieve the weavers of this duty, and of increasing the number of 
looms per weaver to 24 each. The practice was discontinued after 
a two months’ trial, as the workers found it too strenuous, with the 
class of goods manufactured. One loom fixer was dispensed with, 
also two filling and quill haulers, but one waste man and one scrubber 
were added in weave room. 

During 1911 and 1916 some of the necessary operations in the 
weave room were not specialized, and the duties were performed by 
hands classed as weavers, who received time pay of specified number of 
cuts per day to cover the pay for positions oceupied., During the 1925 
period, these were classed as “smash hand,” ‘‘timekeeper,” ‘cloth 
checker,” ‘‘ticket maker,” ‘‘harness mender,” etc.. The changes 
mentioned would create the impression that the personnel had been 
reduced 25 workers between the 1911 and 1916 periods. The total 
man-hours in Table 6, divided by actual daily working hours 
show, however, that there were actually 28 more full-time workers in 
1916 than in 1911. The changes would likewise indicate a reduction 
between 1916 and 1925 of 35 workers, but division of total man-hours 
by daily hours result in an actual reduction of only 24 workers. 

It was necessary to follow the same procedure in estimating the 
time worked by the pieceworkers in this process as with the piece- 
workers in yarn production. 

The labor cost for the various groups is shown in Table 7, below: 


TaBLe 7.—TOTAL LABOR COST FOR SPECIFIED GROUPS OF WORKERS IN CLOTH 
PRODUCTION IN SELECTED PERIODS OF 1911, 1916, AND 1925 























Group 1911 1916 1925 
I, S002 Mad dd bie dobeaee dhcewadeabie $133. 28 $170. 74 $429. 97 
RETEST Es PE Ye, eee NOP eeee eeen 185. 63 275. 98 440. 26 
“pooling and warping sections. ___.__...........-...------.------..- 869. 38 980. 49 1, 864. 80 
Slashing and drawing-in department...___...........-.---.---.--.-- 394. 93 435. 56 1,078. 21 
Weaving department: 
NT Di ist cali deinen ok cts obec nthcnieuteetienei 8,797.59 | 4,195.01 5, 797.02 
Te ni cenbs aneuanibaunnasel eee 879. 89 1, 271. 72 3, 468. 55 
i iiiidepiadadh wnetnghicceneseupenagunginnoksanenbeion 6, 260.70 | 7,329.50 | 13,078. 81 





As already pointed out, the labor cost for the 1911 period can not 
be used for comparison with that of the following periods. As in 
Table 5, the figures include any bonuses paid. Piece rates varying 
according to quality of product were paid during each period to 
drawing-in hands and weavers, while the latter also received @ vary- 
ing rate for seconds, or imperfect cloth. 
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Details of Cloth Finishing 


JN COMPILING the data given below for this department, the 
amounts chargeable to the department for supervisory and gen- 
eral help have been added and listed as a single item. 


TaBLE 8.—TOTAL MAN-HOURS WORKED IN CLOTH ROOM IN SELECTED PERIODs 
OF 1911, 1916, AND 1925 ' 

















Group 1911 1916 1925 
Supervisory and general__.___. tt F.es ee . $4460 2. awe ee 2908. 35 342.05 306. 90 
RT PE NE OLN SO call ai eg LE I BE wo ence 6, 468.15 5, 526. 42 5, 747.00 
Se a Re eter ee. bee's 6,766.50 | 5,868.47{ 6,053. % 











Changes in Equipment and Personnel 


In the interval between 1911 and 1916 no changes were made in 
equipment in this department, but two knotters, or stitchers, had 
been dispensed with, as less tacking was done on goods during the 
latter period. One sweeper had also been disposed of, through the 
substitution of one man for two boys. 

Between 1916 and 1925 more and slower inspection tables had 
been installed, increasing the force of cloth inspectors by 11. Instal- 
lation of a horizontal belt conveyor for the cloth, however, eliminated 
two inspector helpers. 

The mentioned reduction of three between the 1911 and 1916 
periods corresponds with the total man-hours in Table 8, divided by 
actual daily, working hours, but similar division for 1925 period 
reveals that only seven full-time workers had been added to the force, 
in place of the nine mentioned above, probably due to the elimin- 
ation of some spare hands. 

Table 9 contains data on labor cost in this department: 


TaBLeE 9.—TOTAL LABOR COST IN CLOTH ROOM IN SELECTED PERIODS OF 1911, 
1916, AND 1925 




















Group 1911 1916 1925 
Supervisory and general employees -_......_.......-...--....-.-.---- $96. 23 $119. 92 $230. 13 
ee eee eel Bins si Sutetinhgcenmstietabinem matinee od 591. 83 662. 59 1, 474. 72 
aS Ree eee ee! ee ee eR INT 688. 06 782. 51 1, 704. 85 














Here, again, no comparison can be made between the 1911 period 
and the other periods. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





British Labor Mission to the United States 


Great Britain, the Daily Mail (London) last February sent over 

to the United States as its guests a number of working trade- 
unionists, ‘‘so that they might have an opportunity of informing 
themselves, at first hand, regarding wages, hours, working conditions, 
and the use of up-to-date machinery in representative establish- 
ments.”’ 

The party as finally made up consisted of eight trade-unionists, 
workers in different branches of the engineering industry, accom- 
panied by an industrial adviser, who had been for many years secre- 
tary of trade-union organizations. They reached New York on 
March 9, spent a month in a somewhat strenuous tour of inspection, | 
visiting New York and Brooklyn, Schenectady, Buffalo, Niagara, 
Detroit, Flint, Chicago, Gary, Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
and Cincinnati, and left the country on April 10. During their tour’ 
42 establishments were visited, and in each they were given oppor-, 
tunities to talk freely with workers and employers, to inspect processes, | 
and to get all the light possible upon what they termed ‘‘the secret 
of high wages in America.”” Upon their return to England, the Daily 
Mail published a small volume,’ giving an account of the trip, and 
containing a summing up, by each member and the industrial adviser, 
of their experiences and conclusions. 

Several points stand out in these summaries. First of all, the 
visitors were greatly impressed by the pains taken to utilize the full 
skill and energy of the workers. Again and again they comment on 
some method of saving time and strength for the real work of the 
shop or process. 


The delegates were particularly struck with the use in a machine shop of a 
steel bedplate, 200 feet long, costing £12,000.2 On this a ‘‘job”’ is clamped 
down and various tools ae for its completion are assembled around it, thus. 
enabling drilling, boring, and shaping machines to be used at the same time, | 
instead of laboriously moving the work from one machine to another. 

I found my fellow craftsmen in the United States working no harder than 
they do in Britain, and yet producing much more rapidly, simply because of the 
superior equipment of the shops in which they are employed. Nowhere did I 
see men waiting for the use of indispensable machines as is frequently the case 
in Britain where, in a pattern shop, the bandsaw or the planing machine might 
quite reasonably be mistaken for the village pump by reason of the waiting 
crowd around it. 


A second point which struck them was the extent to which electric 
power is utilized in the United States. The organized concentra- 
tion of power units, they found was far in advance of the work done 
in this direction in Great Britain. ‘‘ Without such units on a gigantic 


Ceeiees 


Lenny Matt: Trade-Union Mission to the United States. Full story of the tour and members’ reports. 
on, ‘ 
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scale the engineering trade in the United States could never have 
been able to reach its present enviable position.”’ 

A third point was the excellent relations between employers and 
employed. The employers, in the opinion of the members of the 
commission, were really willing that a common workman should get 
ahead as fast and as far as his capacity made advancement possible, 
The men, they found, were determined to earn as much as possible, 
which meant hard, steady work, but they were convinced that the 
employers were dealing fairly with them, and responded cordially. 
There was ‘‘a spirit of comradeship between employers and men 
from the highest to the lowest, which was expressed so constantly 
and in so many ways during their stay as to evoke astonishment as 
well as satisfaction.” 

But the feature which most impressed the whole delegation was the 
attitude of the employers toward high wages, which, they found, 
were regarded as a prerequisite for high output and low costs. Again 
and again they recorded with surprise that employers did not object 
to paying high wages, and that when piece rates had once been set 
they were not changed, no matter how much the workers made, 
until some change in the process was introduced, necessitating a new 
scale. The attention paid to safety devices, the extent of welfare 
work, and the lack of any bar to the advancement of an able and 
willing worker were all subjects of favorable comment, but these 
were overshadowed in their estimation by the Ppoiey of using high 
wages as a means of securing high output, and also as a means of 
keeping up a good consumers’ demand and thereby maintaining good 
times. Moreover, the policy of high wages, they found, is a strong 
factor in securing the good feeling between employers and employees 
which they considered one effective cause of high output. 

Naturally the reports of the different members of the delegation 
emphasized different aspects of the American situation, as they saw 
it. The report of Mr. C. Wilkinson, a turner, is short. but perhaps 
as typical aS any: 

The secret of the present prosperity of the United States is high wages. This 
is generally agreed by employers and labor leaders alike. In the course of our 
tour we have inspected about 40 plants engaged in the engineering industry, 
mass production, general engineering, and power production. 

We have had every opportunity to gather from workmen and officials any in- 
formation we required with regard to wages, hours, and working conditions. In 
my opinion one of the most pleasing features in American industrial life is the 
close cooperation that exists between the workmen and the management. 

The American employer studies progressive manufacturing methods and 
applies them. He can always find room for a machine of the latest type. lle 
studies every method best suited to the sequence of operations, the idea being to 
concentrate men upon productive work and to use mechani¢al handling equip- 
ment for lifting and moving. 

A boring machine I watched in operation was provided with a platform, which 
a man by touching a lever could raise or lower to bring himself to a position in 
whieh he eould work comfortably. Compressed air is much used for cleaning 
metal borings from jigs and molds, thereby saving time and avoiding injury to 
the workers’ fingers and hands. The operator on a machine always has a spare 
cutter or tool ready in case ofa breakage. Every inch of floor space in tlic 
workshops is properly utilized and different types of machines arranged so that 
what is being made is kept on the move to the final assembly. Milling machines 
in. a good many cases are taking the place of shaping and. planing machines. ©» 
a block of cylinders, I saw five cutters in operation. By these methods the e1n- 
ployer gets 100 per cent production instead of 50 per cent which would be tie 
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case if the employee had to wait for tools and cutters, or be stopped in any way 
which could be avoided. This also applies to the conveyor system on mass 
roduction work. 

No expense is spared in the making and designing of jigs and dies. We were 
shown @ die which had cost £2,000 to make and were told that its utility fully 
justified the expense. A great saving results from the use of jigs. They do 
away with the marking out of work, and at the same time insure accuracy and 
make parts interchangeable. The welfare schemes connected with the various 
plants visited gave me the impression that the employer is trying to induce the 
workman to take an interest in the prosperity of the firm. 

The factories generally were well lighted and ventilated. The standard of wages 
ishigh, the weekly average being £5 to £6 for an operator and from £8 to £9 fora 
skilled man, 

The cost of living, excluding rent and perhaps clothing, appears to be about 50 
per cent above ours. I consider the wage paid to American workmen so much 
above a living wage as to justify it being described as a saving wage. It certainly 
enables him to maintain a high standard of comfort and at the same time in- 
creases his purchasing power. 

American employers have learned that it is good business to pay high wages. 
Bad conditions in the workshops, they say, mean poor returns for the employer. 

If we had America’s electric power, and some of its best machinery, together 
with the good feeling which undoubtedly exists between the workmen and the 
management in industrial plants in the United States, we could hold our own 
with the best in the world. Wehavethemen. As proof of this, a great number 
of skilled workers who have left Great Britain are now holding responsible 
positions in the United States. 


Extent of Primary Poverty in England, 1913 and 1924 
I" 1915 the Ratan Tata Foundation published a study, made in 


1913 and 1914, of five towns which Professors Bowley and Burnett- 
Hurst had surveyed in order-to determine what proportion of 
their people were living in primary poverty, according to Rowntree’s 
definition of that term. In 1923 and 1924 Professor Bowley in 
association with M. H. Hogg, made a second study of the same 
towns, to see whether this proportion had changed during the interval, 
and if so, in what direction. The results of this study have recently 
been published,' and have attracted considerable attention in England. 
The towns studied were Northampton, Warrington, Reading, 
Bolton, and Stanley. The first study was made in 1913, except in the 
cise of Bolton which was surveyed in 1914. The second study of 
Stanley was made in April, 1923; of the other four towns, apparently 
in July, 1924. Stanley is largely a mining town, in Northampton 
the boot and shoe industry is by far the most important, Warrington 
has no specialized industry, Bolton has cotton spinning, bleaching, 
metal and engineering industries, and Reading, although it carries on 
considerable business, has no industry conducted on a large scale, 
except the manufacture of food, in which unskilled labor is extensively 
employed. The second investigation covered 4,141 families, the 
number per town ranging from 629 in Stanley to 969 in Warrington. 
The methods pursued and the definitions used were precisely the 
same in the two investigations, so that the results are regarded as 
strictly comparable. 
Aecording to Rowntree’s definition, which has been used in this 
study, a family is in primary poverty when its ‘total earnings are 





' Bowley, A. L., and Hogg, Margaret: Has Poverty Diminished? London, P. 8. King & Son, 1925. 
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insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries for the maintenance 
of merely physical efficiency. ”’ 

These necessaries are held to include shelter at the lowest rates, 
a food budget based on the cheapest workhouse scale, and clothing 
barely sufficient to meet the demands of health and ordinary decency. 
No allowance is made for expenses of illness, childbirth, or deat, 
for recreation, for trade-union membership, for car fares to and from 
work, for educational, social, religious or charitable demands; every- 
thing which is not essential to the bare maintenance of physical 
efficiency is eliminated. 

In reckoning the family income, compulsory payments for health, 
old-age, and unemployment insurance were deducted from the earn- 
ings, since they could not be counted as effective income; all pensions 
and insurance received by any members of the family were included. 
Poor relief and other forms of charitable assistance were excluded. 
Since the income might differ considerably according to whether 
wage earners were fully employed, or wholly unemployed, or on part 
time, for the second investigation two groupings are made, the first 
showing the classification when full income is assumed, the second 
showing the results when an actual week’s income was used. For 
the 1913 investigation, a full week’s income was assumed. Thus 
classed, the families show the following results: 

1924 1924 
full-time actual 
Percentage certainly or probably above primary 19138 - earnings § earnings 

poverty 88. 0 95. 3 92. 0 
Percentage on margin 1.0 1.1 1.5 
Percentage probably or certainly in primary poverty -_ 11.0 3. 6 6.5 


These figures show a distinct diminution in the proportion of 
families found living in primary poverty, and the difference is even 
more striking when the towns are taken separately. Taken thus, 
the figures are as follows: 


- 


Proportion below primary poverty line 
1924, 1924, 
full-time act ual 
earnings earnings 


2. 


Stanley 


It will be seen that with the exception of Stanley every town 
showed a decrease in the proportion in primary poverty, and in tlie 
case of Northampton and Reading the fall was over one-half. From 


these results the authors draw the conelusion that there has been 


a ae decrease in poverty in England within the 10 or 11 years 
covered. 

This conclusion has been criticized on the ground first, that the 
second investigation was made at a time when unemployment w:is 
lower than at any other period since the industrial depression be", 
and, second, that it dealt with towns which, with the exception 0! 
Stanley, were less affected by unemployment than the country «s 
a whole. As to the first of these claims, the trade-union figures o1 
unemployment published by the Ministry of Labor Gazette (J. 
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uary 1926, p. 2) show that the mean percentage of unemployment 
for five years was as follows: 


“ Per cent 
lege gt Sc er yeaa i ag PRO So OR ae et EE PER TS Si AN 14.8 
Se OG 2 See toa cca elle + Rada doe caw eeUe. we abe oe 15. 2 
DARA hae a 20 ss hs past si.an'tane mio m log Re iss inte Se Ole bie Week en tok ache See 11.3 
A Se ee a ere ee Se ae 8. 1 
egg ll cangcRe eI if eet PNET: NAD AOI! LOST ST A PIN 10. 5 


For four of the towns, therefore, the study was made at a time when 
general employment was unusually good. For the fifth, Stanley, 
the tume was even less representative, for in 1923, owing to the 
French occupation of the Ruhr and the consequent diminution in 
the output of German coal, the English coal industry was enjoying 
something like a boom.” The authors recognize that this was not 
a typical time, and estimate that allowing for the later depression 
in the coal industry, the proportion of families studied in Stanley 
who were living in primary poverty had probably increased by the 
spring of 1925 to 10 per cent as against 6 per cent in 1913. 

As far as the representative character of the towns covered is con- 
cerned, the authors admit that the figures are open to question in 
regard to the amount of unemployment prevailing. 

From this aspect, our review is too favorable; Northampton, Reading, and 
Bolton were less affected by unemployment in 1924 than were towns dependent 
on specially depressed trades; Bolton was more prosperous than the cotton 
district generally. Warrington, however, was typical of towns seriously but 
not abnormally affected. Stanley, fully employed in 1923, when the detailed 
investigation was made, suffered as did the coal industry in general in the latter 


part of 1924. 

While. it is doubtful, therefore, whether the diminution in the 
amount of primary poverty is as great as indicated, the study seems to 
show at least an improvement. he reasons given for this change are 
of interest. The two outstanding facts, the authors find, are the 
decrease in the size of the family and the increase in wage rates. At 
the respective dates of the two studies, the average working-class 
family was made up as follows: 











Earners: 1913 1924 
RE oss -siaiiaa ts IER gh Spits te Sale ee wear cae ea ERT 1. 23 1. 29 
ee UO Te ta sf ce ed re ee CS . SF . 41 
BS WRGCE TE. 6 nino ois noles dus Sead oat . 18 . 14 
a a ee ._ ee 

AT alah tees adel Chaar gi Te Be aarti AS Rae Pena A A 1. 85 1. 88 

Nonearners: 
grt Saat See ity, ce Pn eam i i > . 06 . 06 
nn NN EA ne cnc te aae nuke Lahnens 1. 00 1. 08 
Petmenddr 1635.55 45 acu. ose cane ea ahi - . 02 . 04 
ae Sa eae ee nee . 03 . 05 
ie eeee L . 96 79 

nee weer U.S. et ee ee ee . 54 . 41 
Bethe lt. gc _osdo. buses Sdecnae-viuiirkd bu 2. 61 2. 43 
Es. «> 54. Ae bclnc brckd"tes +ieevatelial 4. 46 4. 31 


It will be seen that while the family has decreased in size, this 
decrease has taken place wholly among the nonearners. The increasé 
in the number of women nonearners is ascribed partly to the greater 
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number of older women, including old-age pensioners, living with 
their married children, and partly to war widows living with their 
parents, but no detailed analysis has been made of these. A more 
important change is in the number of children under 14, and especially 
of those under 5. ; 

Per working class family thus averaged, the fall (of all under 14) is from 1.50 t, 
1.20 in all the towns together. In particular it was in Bolton from 1.07 to 0.99. 


in Warrington from 1.78 to 1.48, in Reading from 1.60 to 1.06, in Northampto,, 
from 1.25 to 0.96, and in Stanley from 1.77 to 1.49. 


This change has been accompanied by a marked diminution in the 
number of large families. In 1913 over 11 per cent of the families 
studied had four or more dependent children, against less than 8 
per cent in 1924, while 22 per cent had three or more in 1913, against 
not quite 17 per cent in 1924. 

This change is marked in each of the towns investigated, and since largeness 
of family was one of the principal causes of poverty in 1913, this diminution in 


the number of children has had a marked effect on the proportion found in 
poverty. 


As to wages, it is pointed out that the cost of living in 1924 was 
approximately 70 per cent above that of 1913, while the money wages 
of unskilled kes had in general approximately doubled. Conse- 
quently, unskilled workmen, if employed, were better off in 1924 
than in 1913. It is calculated that this change in wages has had 
perhaps twice the effect of the smaller number of children in reduc- 
ing the number of families found in primary poverty. Still, the 
effect of the decrease in the number of children is emphasized. 

While wages have risen toward meeting needs, these needs themselves have 
fallen toward meeting wages, with the reduction in the number of children. ‘The 
proportion of families, in which there are five or more children, that are in poverty 
has fallen greatly, but the number of such families is also relatively much sma! !cr. 

The figures concerning number of dependents show a decrease in 
the responsibility of wage earners. Generalizing, it is stated that, 
roughly, in 1913 of the wage-earning men aged 20 or over 20 per 
cent had no dependents, while in 1924 this percentage had increased 
to 22 or 23; 74 per cent in 1913 had sole responsibility for an average 
of 2.6 dependents, while in 1924, 73 per cent had sole responsibility 
for the smaller average of 2.3. 

Of the wage-earning women over 18 years in 1913 about 74 per cent had on 
our definition no one but themselves to support; this number, which was already 
a much greater proportion than is commonly supposed, had risen by 1924 to 
nearly 80 per cent. In 1913 about 9.5 per cent had sole responsibility, in 1924, 
6.5 per cent, in both years for an average of 1.5 dependents. The remainder 
shared responsibility with grown children or others. 

Unfortunately, so far as women are concerned, the definition used 
makes the figures useless for comparative purposes. A married 
woman at work is held to have no reaponiaibihies for the support o! 
her children, if her husband is earning, even though his earnings may 
be inadequate for the family support, and she is therefore classed «+ 
having no dependents unless she is personally supporting some re!a- 
tive other than herchildren. This definition, so far as known, has not 
been used in other investigations, and consequently it is impossi!)lc 
to say how these findings compare with those of other studies. Since 
the same process of calculation was applied to the figures for the two 
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periods, however, they certainly show a falling off in the number of 
dependents for men and women alike. 

Summing up the results of the study, they seem to show that in 
1924 there was less extreme poverty in England than in 1913, that 
this was due in part to a falling off in the size of the working man’s 
family, in part to a rise in the wages of unskilled workers, and in 
part to a third factor, less important but still having its effect, the 
more general receipt of some form of social insurance, such as old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, and widows’ pensions. 


Report of Joint Committee on Costs of: Shipbuilding in England! 


N THE spring of 1925 an English shipowning company placed in 
Germany an order for five large ships, its reason for doing so 
being that the Germans had underbid the English builders by a wide 

margin. As a result of this, the English shipbuilding employers and 
unions set up a joint committee to review the whole question of 
foreign competition, and to consider how costs could be reduced at 
home. A report of this committee, dealing with elements of cost 
over which the industry itself has no control, contains some figures of 
interest as showing the burden which industry is calied upon to 
sustain during the present depression. 

The committee finds that there are five elements of cost over 
which the industry has no control: Materials and equipment, local 
rates and taxes, social services, cost of living, and public services, 
including under this last head charges for pilotage, towage, harbor 
dues, and the like. 

As to materials and equipment, the committee is unanimously of 
opinion that in many cases the prices of materials used in shipbuilding 
are unreasonablly high, as compared with both pre-war prices and 
the present general level. It is satisfied that prices are maintained 
by the operations of rings and price-fixing associations, it feels that 
the effects, both direct and indirect, of these unduly high prices are 
very serious, and it calls upon the Government to investigate and 
take action which will relieve the industry of this burden. 

Similarly, the committee feels that the charges for such public 
services as piloting, towing, harbor dues, public dry-dock dues and 
railway transport are in many instances ‘unreasonably high as com- 
pared with pre-war charges and unreasonably high also as compared 
with the general level of prices.” It recommends that if the local 
authorities can not see their way to reduce these charges, appeal 
should be made to the Board of Trade, and that in regard to railway 
transport, ‘‘in view of the serious extent to which the charges for this 
service increase the cost of shipbuilding, directly and cumulatively, 
every effort should be made to reduce them.”’ 

_ As to the cost of living, while the subject is too complicated to go 
into fully, the committee is of the opinion that it should have fallen 
farther than it has, and that “‘in view of the extent to which the wage 
rates of workers in shipbuilding and other heavy industries are still 
further depressed by the continued high cost of living,” it is desirable 


‘Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and Shipyard Trade Unions. Report of joint inquiry into 
foreign competition and eunditions in the shipbuilding industry. London, June, 1926. 
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that the Government should take steps to see what can be done tp 
secure a substantial reduction in the elements entering into the cost. 
of-living items, in order that the purchasing power of wages generally 
may be increased. ' 

On the three above-mentioned points the committee was joj 
equipped to investigate and show the actual situation, statistically 
expressed, but in regard to taxes and social services the position was 
different. A comparison was made of the taxes and local rates paid 
by representative establishments in the two periods, July, 1913, to 
June, 1914, and July, 1924, to June, 1925. In the latter period th» 
amount paid was over three times ‘what it was in the earlier period. 
This was due in part to extensions made for war purposes, which ei. 
now unused but are taken into account in assessing for taxation 
partly to the higher basis on which pre-war properties and equipment 
are now assessed, and partly to the English system of poor relief, 
which makes each locality responsible for the support of the poor 
within its limits. 

Shipbuilding areas are as a rule the areas in which industrial depression ji; 
most severely felt and unemployment is most marked. Under the system which 
makes poor-iaw districts responsible for the relief of distress arising within tlieir 
own borders, these industrial areas are in turn the most heavily burdened with 
local taxation, and unemployment is thereby intensified. 

In view of this situation, it is suggested that the Government 
should consider “the desirability of devising means for the more 
equitable distribution of the cost of poor-law relief as between areas 
which are specially hard hit by industrial depression and areas mole 
fortunately acre f ef 

The figures of most general interest, however, are those relating 
to the pre-war and the present costs of social insurance. On this 
point the committee presents the following table: 

COST OF NATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEMES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT, HEALTH, AND 
PENSIONS 
[Pound at par=$4.8665; shilling =24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate approximately par] 








Item 1913 1926 ! 





Contribution per week per man employed, paid by— 
Fmployer 


£ 

aonngdsebedcsshd Minded odh hate daudbhbdbhb —bbbie oid isthe 0 

SS EE a See rE LES es REED A ee Te meee 0 1 
bn cb dno dbabd catia a bbthd octWtbacbbbett « da dubwoboddawttaided 0 6 gy 
3,542 0 0 
333 0 0 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
146 
354 
868 ,979 0 8 


1, 
Gr mS EA BOIL oe elie er iia cit gas a 


ee eee ee 








1 1926 figures represent only the increased cost arising from increased contributions. To that has to be 
added the further increases due to extension of the personnel brought under the acts. 

it appears from this table that while the cost of social insurance has 
more than doubled, the Governmeni’s share has fallen from 25.8 per 
cent in 1913 to 22.4 per cent in 1926, leaving not far from four-fift!s 
of the whole cost of the service to be borne by the employers a1: 
workers. In view of the depressed condition of the industry, t\ 
committee feels that this proportion is unreasonable, and presents 
the following recommendation: 

In view of the very heavy burden which present contributions to national 
insurance schemes are now placing direct upon industry, we agree to recomme!(| 
that there should be a more equitable distribution of the cost of these schemes 
between employers and workers on the one hand, and the State on the other. 
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Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the International Labor Conference ' 


HE eighth session of the International Labor Conference was 
held in Geneva from May 26 to June 5, 1926, the ninth session 
being convened on June 7 and lasting until June 24. 

The main item on the agenda of the eighth conference was the 
simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship, while the 
ninth. conference dealt entirely with maritime affairs. At the first 
conference 129 delegates and 107 advisers and substitutes from 37 
States, and at the second conference 126 delegates, 135 technical ad- 
visers and substitutes from 38 States were present. The number of 
incomplete delegations was smaller at the eighth conference than at 
any previous session. 


Eighth Session—Inspection of Emigrants 


T THE outset of the eighth conference the employers’ group 
raised the question of the competency of the International! 
Labor Organization to deal with questions regarding the regulation 
of the transport of emigrants and offered a resolution stating that the 
conference accordingly declined to discuss the question of the simpli- 
fication of inspection of immigrants on board ship. The resolution 
was defeated and the draft convention which is heaitisid to do away 
with the present duplication and overlapping in immigrant inspec- 
tions, after discussion and amendment, was finally accepted. This 
convention provides that inspection carried out on an emigrant ship 
for the protection of emigrants shall be undertaken only by the 
Government of the country whose flag the vessel flies, although 
other Governments are not prevented from placing a representative 
on board at their own expense to accompany their nationals in the 
capacity of observer. The official inspector is concerned solely with 
the enforcement of laws, regulations, agreements, or contracts 
immediately concerning the protection and welfare of the emigrants 
on board and except in case of unforeseen emergency he may not be 
connected in any way with the shipowner or shipping company. 

A recommendation adopted by the conference concerning the pro- 
tection of emigrant women and girls on board ship provides for the 
appointment of a properly qualified woman to give such emigrants 
any material or moral assistance they may need, whenever there are 
15 or more of such emigrants who are not accompanied by a respon- 
sible person, while a resolution which was adopted recommended 
that an interpreter should be provided when there are at least 50 
emigrants on board who do not speak the language of the country 
under whose flag the vessel sails. : 

By a unanimous vote the standing orders of the conference were 
amended to provide for a “‘double discussion” procedure by which an 
item which is placed on the agenda of any session is presented to the 
Governments so that the final report will be ready for discussion and 
vote at the next session of the conference. 

Other questions dealt with were the appointment of a special 
committee to examine the annual reports from the different govern- 


Gemmtutictin 





98ereational Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 31, June 7, 14, 21, 28, 
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ments with a view to facilitating aetion at the ensuing session of 
the conference; living and working conditions of native labor: 
the scientific organization of industry; unemployment; the hours 


convention; and the establishment of a correspondence office in 
India. 


Ninth Session—Seamen 


‘THE ninth session of the conference was concerned wholly with 

questions relating to seamen, the two items on the agenda being 
the international codification of the rules relating to seamen’s articles 
of agreement, and general principles for the inspection of the condi- 
tions of work of seamen. 

The proposed convention on seamen’s articles of agreement in- 
ciuded a section on the disciplinary and criminal penalties applicable 
to seamen but it was found impossible to prescribe for all maritime 
countries, by means of international regulations, the manner in 
which these offenses should be classified. A convention was agreed 
upon and passed, therefore, which was designed to provide a basis 
for legislation in countries where improvements were possible and 
also fixed a number of general princi rs which should contribute to 
bring about some uniformity in labor legislation in the different coun- 
tries. On account of the special conditions in regard to fishing 
vessels and the differences in this form of navigation, the fishing 
industry was excluded from the convention and a resolution was 
adopted recommending the consideration by the national govern- 
ments of articles of agreement for fishing vessels with a view to pro- 
viding by legislation for the fullest possible protection for the interests 
of fishermen. 

A convention relating to rights of repatriation of seamen was 
adopted which provided that any seaman who is landed during the 
term of his engagement or on its expiration shall be entitled to be 
taken back to his own country or to the port at which he was engaged 
or at which the voyage started, without expense to himself, if he 
was left behind by reason of injury sustained in the course of his 
employment, or illness not due to his own willful act, because of 
shipwreck, or if he had been discharged in a foreign port through 
no fault of his own. A recommendation was passed dealing with 
the repatriation of masters and indentured apprentices, and a reso- 
lution was adopted inviting the governments of all maritime. coun- 
tries which have not already done so to take the measures required 
to insure the repatriation of fishermen left in a foreign port. 

A recommendation was adopted concerning general principles for 
the inspection of the conditions of work of seamen which outline: 
the scope and organization of inspection, the powers and duties 0/ 
inspectors, and the nature of the annual reports to be made by the 
inspection authorities. 

Other resolutions covered questions to be brought up at future 
sessions of the conference, as well as one relating to the procedure 
for the appointment of group secretaries, and another to the con- 
sideration of objections to delegates raised by international 
organizations. at 
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Limitation Upon Employment of Forgigners in Salvador’ 


a decree stipulating that at least 80 per cent of the persons 

employed by domestic or foreign companies engaged in 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial business in Salvador shall be 
Salvadoreans. Any firm failing to comply with this law is to be 
punished by a fine of from 2 to 10 per cent of its profits, the fine to 
be given to the most needy charitable organization in that locality. 


O" MAY 21, 1926, the Legislative Assembly of Salvador issued 


Report of South African Economic and Wage Commission 


HE Union of South Africa is giving serious thought to the posi- 
zh tion of white labor in her industries. Native labor can be secured 
so cheaply that it has been extensively used, with the result 
that white labor has been in the main employed only for skilled or 
supervisory work, and the country has become concerned over the 
disproportion between white and colored workers in its population. 
In August, 1925, a commission was appointed to investigate and 
report upon wages in that country and ‘‘to consider the effect of 
different wage and labor policies upon the opportunities of employ- 
ment at a wage compatible with a civilized standard of life.” 

The report of the commission,? which has recently been published, 
contains a mass of information upon most of the important economic 
questions now facing the Union. The prevailing wage levels, the 
procedure by which wages are determined, the different wage acts, 
the public regulation of wages, the problem presented by the ‘poor 
white,’ the problem of wages in relation to increasing the scope of 
white employment, the use of different wage scales for the purpose 
of excluding natives from certain kinds of employment, the oppor- 
tunities for employment as affected by agricultural development, 
the economic future of the native, and the policy of fostering manu- 
facturing industry are among the subjects considered. 

As to the relation between the natives and whites the commission 
comes to the conclusion that it is neither possible nor desirable to 
drive the native out of European industry and leave him to develop 
an independent economy of his own. He has become an integral 
part of the industrial system, and justice and expediency alike for- 
bid efforts to eliminate him. But if he is to remain, it is desirable 
to give him a better chance. At present, the gap between the wages 
of skilled labor, which is usually white, and unskilled, which is largely 
native, is too large, tempting employers to the use of the unskilled 
wherever possible, and releasing them from an incentive to use 
i labor as efficiently as possible. ‘The first step should be to lessen 
this gap. " 

Wage regulation should be made district by district, and it should deal first 
with the lowest-paid classes of labor, irrespective of color. The best hope for 
the poorer white workers is the establishment of standards of pay for unskilled 
labor which will encourage a reorganization of industry on the basis of utilizing 


all labor to its maximum capacity without depriving of employment any of the 
workers now employed. 





! i ty from the chargé d’affaires, Leon H. Ellis, at San Salvador, dated June 7, 1926. 
*Union of South Africa. Economic and Wage Commission (1925). Report. Cape Town, 1926. 
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The governing consideration in wage regulation should be to encourage {hp 
use to its fullest capacity of\every class of labor, and to discourage any waste 
of capacity. By no other policy can the maximum production of wealth jy. 
secured; and an increase in the production of wealth per head is the chief neeg 
if wages are to be raised and employment extended in South Africa. 


The legislative color bar is GRSPREOY ES, on grounds of both justice 
and expediency, and so is the policy of excluding the native fro, 
skilled occupations by fixing a wage rate so high that ordinarily he 
will not be able to earn it. An extension of native reserves is recom. 
mended, to prevent natives from being forced into white settlemenis 
in greater numbers than can be utilized. To meet the problem of 
the poor white, a change in agricultural policy is recommended, 
with an improvement in the system of batigy holding, and provision 
for security of tenure for the “bywoner,” or farmer who does not 
own the land he cultivates. Along with this should go schemes fo; 
agricultural training for men who might be placed on the land. 





Government Aid to Large Families in Spain‘ 


ARGE families are to be subsidized by the Spanish Government 
2 in accordance with a recent royal decree published in The 
Gaceta, Madrid, of June 22, 1926 (No. 173). The bonus to 
laborers is to begin with the eighth legitimate or legitimized child 
dependent upon the head of the family, and is payable as follows: 





Pesetas ? Pesetas ? 
per year per year 
For 8 children... ___- 100 13 children_______- - 375 
9 children________- 150 14 children________. 500 
10 children__._____- 200 16 children________. 700 
11 children... _..-__- 250 17 children. __._.-_. 850 
12 children__._____- 300 18 or more children__ 1, 000 


Employeés who have 10 legitimate or legitimized children are to 
be exempted from the rent and income taxes and are to have the 
right to pay a “‘sixteenth-class first tariff’”’ and the privilege of ‘‘free 
matriculation in all official educational establishments.” 

Cash bonuses are also to be accorded civil or military officials on 
the pay roll of the state, the royal house, or the legislative bodies 
when such officials have more than 10 children, under conditions set 
forth in the decree. The bonus payable to such officials is 5 per 
cent of the salary, for 11 children, plus 5 per cent for each additional 
child up to and including 20, the bonus for 20 or more children being 
50 per cent of the salary. These allowances are to be computed on 
the basic salary the official receives “by reason of his rank,” and 
not on extra compensation for expenses, etc. 

Attention is called to the fact that families of 8 children are not 
unusual in Spain and that to pay these bonuses to smaller families 
would be a heavy burden on the State exchecquer. 

The decree granting these subsidies has received favorable press 
comment. There Sox teas some public discussion over the adminis- 
trative problems, particularly matters of proof and the question as 


1 Report from the consulate general at Barcelona, July 1, 1926. 
2 Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate about 16 cents. 
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to which classes of persons may or may not have the right to these 
subsidies. ‘ 

Attention has been called to the probable hardship. worked by 
the exclusion of shopkeepers and panei lnndichiers, as Many persons 
in these classes are as much in need of assistance as those covered 


‘by the decree. 
= +- oo = 


Migration to Cities in Spain 


HAT there is a noteworthy movement of the people from 

: the rural districts of Spain to the cities is pointed out in an 

article appearing in a recent bulletin of the General Emigra- 

tion Office of Spain.! The writer cites the fact that the total area 

of Spain is 50,500,000 hectares (124,785,500 acres) and yet only 

20 out of 100 persons cultivate the land while in other European 

countries the number is as follows: France, 53; Germany, 51; and 
Belgium, 50. 

It is pointed out that from 1915 to 1920 the population of Madrid 
alone increased from 604,908 to 737,549, while other Spanish towns 
more than doubled their population from 1900 to 1920 as follows: 
Vigo, from 23,000 to 53,000; Mieres, from 18,000 to 40,000; and 
La Linea, from 31,000 to 63,000. In the ten-year period from 1910 
to 1920, the population of Barcelona increased 124,000; that of 
Seville 52,000; of Zaragoza 30,000; Bilbao 24,000; San Sebastian 
18,000, and Valencia 14,000. 

Among the causes cited for the migration are shorter hours of 
work in the cities, the higher wages and continuous employment 
offered by industrial concerns, and the desire on the part of the work- 
ers to better their living conditions. The social life of the cities is 
also an attraction to those who have been living in isolated sections 
of the country. 

Landed properties in Spain are divided into two large classes— 
those which are too extensive in proportion to the means of their 
owners to allow them to be scientifically cultivated and improved, 
and those which have been so subdivided that they are too small to 
yield an adequate living. Subdivision is greatest on the coast of 
Cantabria and the eastern part of the Mediterranean coast. There 
is great need for reform in order to lessen emigration, to populate the 
Spanish countryside and to bring into cultivation lands which are 
uncultivated or underfarmed. 

The writer suggests three measures which might help in solving the 
problem: (1) The organization of a social-agrarian service with 
representatives in the towns and Provinces whose duty it would be 
to give information and to carry on propaganda in order to check 
emigration to the cities; (2) the enactment of effective social legisla- 
tion in order to protect the rural workers as for instance, colonization 
laws, social insurance against accidents, diseases, invalidity, death, 
unemployment, etc.; and (3) concerted action by the Provinces and 
municipalities in order to improve the living conditions in the rural 
communities by giving them more efficient means of communication, 
pure drinking water, and sanitation. 


1Spain. Ministeriode Trabajo, Comercioe Industria. Boletin de la Direceién General de Emigraci6n. 
Madrid. Nos. 6, 1925, and 7, 1926. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 








Women’s Wages in the Manufacture of Jewelry in Massachusetts 


HE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries has 
ee issued a report of an investigation, made by the minimum 
wage commission of that State in the winter of 1923-24, into 
the wages and earnings of women employed in the manufacture of 
jewelry, jewelry findings, watches, clocks, and optical goods. The 
commission visited 48 establishments in 7 cities and towns, taking 
data for the three months beginning August 1 and ending October 
31, 1923. Pay-roll records suitable for tabulation were secured from 
44 establishments, and individual records were obtained for 2,653 
women and girls. No workers were included unless they had beeu 
on the pay rolls for at least four weeks during the three months 
covered. Forewomen were omitted from the tabulation. 

Women formed something over one-third of the total force of 
workers in the establishments studied, their proportion varying from 
slightly less than one-third in the optical goods plants to three- 
fourths in the watch and clock factories. They were found to be 
engaged principally in hand work and simple machine operations, or 
in factory clerical work. 

Taking the group of 2,653 women as a whole, the number and per 
cent in each specified earnings group were as follows: 


Q ‘ 
DISTRIBUTION OF 2,653 WOMEN BY SPECIFIED EARNINGS GROUPS 
































Average weekly earnings yon = Average weekly earnings — onl 
pS er aes Pee eee, ae 112 4.2 f $16 and under $17_...._........... 202 7.6 
Oy I NE Bice iciabiins aacdane 74 2.8 || $17 and under $18_......_..._.___- 193 7.3 
$10 and under $11______._.....___. 106 4.0 || $18 and under $19_-......._.-..-_. 186 7.0 
$11 and under $12_._.............- 168 6.3 || $19 and under $20_.__......._._-.- 144 5.4 
$i2and under $13_.._._....._-...- 226 - 8.5 || $20 amd over.........-2-------.e. 552 20. 8 
$13 and under $14__............... 240 9.1 
$F; Soin er Wee. bn cote se 205 7.7 6) Eide te Bede ot dang. 2, 653 100. 0 
$15 and under $16_...............- 245 9.3 





It will be seen that in general the wage level is low. Over one-sixth 
of the group (17.3 per cent) earned on an average less than $12 a week; 
over a third earned under $14, and 51.9 per cent earned less than $16. 
The proportion in different earnings groups varied materially from 
one establishment to another. 


In No. 4, for example, more than four-fifths of all the women were scheduled 
to receive less than $14 a week. None received as high as $20. On the other 


hand, in establishment No. 7, none had scheduled rates below $14, but nearly 
one-half (48.1 per cent) had rates of $20 a week and over. A similar contrast is 
shown between establishment No. 14, with over three-fourths under $14 a week 
and none with rates as high as $20, and establishment No: 13, with only 7 per 
cent under $14 and 45 per cent with rates of $20 and over. ; 
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There is also a wide variation in earnings according to occupation. 


More than one-half of the packers (51.9 per cent) have scheduled rates below 
$14 a week, and less than 3 per cent (2.5 per cent) rates of $20 a week or over 
* * * Qn the other hand, only 4 per cent of the chain makers and none of the 
machine joiners and machine engravers have rates below $14 a week, while 56 
per cent of the chain makers, 14.3 per cent of the machine joiners and 16.7 per cent 
of the machine engravers have rates of $20 and over. 


The report calls attention to the fact that these figures were 
collected prior to wage reductions in some of the establishments in 
certain branches of the work. 





os 
— ~~ 


Relative Earnings and Employment of Women in New York Factories 


in 1924-25 | 


HE State of New York has recently published a study of em- 
fe ployment and earnings of men and women in manufacturing 
industries, made by the bureau of statistics and information, 
of which a summary is given in the Industrial Bulletin (Albany), 
for July, 1926. The most conspicuous fact brought out by the study, 
according to this summary, is the difference in the earnings of the 
sexes. Women work in different trades and different occupations 
from those of men, ‘‘ but taking all places open to women and all those 
open to men in factories the average earnings for men in 1924-25 
were $31.36 a week, and those for women were $17.45, or about 56 
per cent of the earnings received by the men.” 

This is perhaps in part due to the narrower field open to women. 
It is pointed out that there are very few manufacturing industries in 
which men form less than 20 per cent of the working force, but there 
are many in which women constitute less than 1 per cent of all the 
workers. Over 60 per cent of all the women in factories are in either 
the clothing or the textile groups, and the food industries account 
for 10 per cent more. On the other hand, they have but a small 
representation in the important group of metal-working industries, 
“and very few are at work on wood products or the manufacture 
of building materials like cement and brick, where employment has 
been unusually high in the last two years.” 

A second reason is that women suffer more seriously from un- 
employment than men do. Seasonal unemployment affects par- 
ticularly such industries as the sewing trades, in which they are 
copia numerous, and in these the women’s trades are more 
severely hit than the men’s. A different kind of seasonal irregularity 
is found in such establishments as candy factories, in which a regular 
force is maintained throughout the year, and extra workers are 
taken on for the busy season. These extra workers are almost entirely 
women. 

In the matter of employment women furnish an extra large proportion of the 
workers in the irregular or satellite industries and in those where the develop- 
ment of highly industrialized organization has proceeded to only a slight degree. 


They furnish also a large share of the irregular forces in the more highly organ- 
ized industries. 


The study emphasizes the fact that a large reserve of labor is neces- 
sary in order to maintain the force which appears on the pay rolls 
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of each industry. At any given time, some establishments, in the 
same industry, will be laying off workers and others taking them on. 
The figures for employment indicate the net change, but beyond 
that the employment of a much larger number is affected. <A few 
industries are always expanding operations when business is dull, 
either making ready for their Bs season or because they have 
lagged behind the course of the business cycle. “Their demands help 
to offset reductions in the volume of employment, but only by pro- 
viding work for people previously unemployed. In the same way, 
when the market is improving, many workers are being let out in 
other factories, and again become the reserve of surplus labor that 
persists through good times and bad. In this outer circle of the 
half employed the proportion of women is relatively greater than 
that of men.”’ 





MINIMUM WAGE 





Minimum Wage in the Lumber Industry of British Columbia 


S NOTED in the Labor Review for March, 1926, the Province 
A of British Columbia has by legislation extended the principle 
of the minimum wage to adult male workers. The adminis- 
tration of the act is in the hands of a previously existing board which 
administered the eight-hour law of the Province. This board has 
recently announced an order relating to the lumber industry, fixing a 
minimum rate of 40 cents per hour to be effective November 1, 1926.! 
Normally, orders are effective after 30 days, but on a representation 
by the employers that the introduction of this rate as a minimum 
would influence costs of production, time was allowed for disposing 
of existing contracts and arranging for future estimates without 
imposing undue burdens on the industry. The lumber workers 
themselves asked for a 50-cent minimum, but the board thought it 
best to make a trial of the 40-cent rate for a time, after which it 
would be in a position to make such changes as the circumstances 
might warrant. 

It is estimated that some 8,850 of the approximately 40,000 persons 
employed in the lumber industry will have their wages raised by the 
adoption of this minimum, as they now receive less than that sum. 
Sympathetic increases are recognized as also possible. The mini- 
mum wage act itself defines the industry as including ‘‘all operations 
in connection with logging, shingle mills, sawmills, planing mills, 
box factories, sash and door factories, pulp and paper mills, veneer 
plants, and cooperages.”’ Distributed through these different branches 
of the industry in varying percentages are considerable numbers of 
Asiatic workers whose ‘“‘rates of pay are such as to bring them seri- 
ously into competition with the unskilled white workers who are 
employed in a similar capacity.”” In thé industry, as a whole, it ap- 
pears that last year 20.46 per cent were Asiatics, the proportions 
ranging from 7.53 per cent in the logging camps to 46.89 per cent 
in shingle mills. The largest actual number were employed in the 
sawmills, where they formed 33.75 per cent of the working force, 
though concentrated largely in 50 of the larger miils in the southern 
coast area, the remaining 195 mills employing only a small fraction 
of such workers. The orientals will receive the same minimum as 
other adult workmen, a number of them, in fact, particularly in the 
shingle mills, having attained a ‘‘high degree of skill, which is re- 
flected in the wages they receive.” 

The board is inclined to the opinion that a readjustment of work- 
ing force will result in attracting a superior body of workmen with 
an incentive to regard the occupation they enter as more permanent 
than in the past. This elevation of quality and increase of stability 








! Report from Harold 8. Tewell, American consul, Vancouver, B. C., July 14, 1926. 
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would tend to a reduction of the losses suffered on account of indiffer- 
ent and transitory workmen, as well as tending “to bring about a 
better spirit of cooperation between employer and employed.”’ 





Right of Appeal from Minimum Wage in Quebec 


N INTERESTING development in connection with the oper:- 
pi tion of the minimum wage law of Quebec is reported in ; 
recent consular communication. The law of this Province 
applies only to women in factories and workshops, and gives ei- 
ployers as well as employees the right of appealing to the commission 
for wage adjustments which, in their opinion, are necessary. Us: 
has been made of this privilege, the commission being quoted throug’! 
its president as having up to the present received more complain: : 
from employers than from employees. ‘Unfair competition, based 
on unduly low wages paid to women employees, is the reason.” Th» 
particular occupations involved are laundries and dye works, whic!: 
the commission is investigating for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether an order on minimum wages for the women employed i- 
essential. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Phesphorus Necrosis in the Manufacture of Fireworks and in the Prep- 
aration of Phosphorus 


INCE the recent investigation of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of 
| fireworks and in the preparation of phosphorus, the results of 
which have just been published as Bulletin No. 405, an agreement has 
been reached with the manufacturers by the Department of Labor 
whereby the manufacture of all types of fireworks containing white 
(yellow) phosphorus is to be eliminated on or before August 15, 1926. 
Because of the intense suffering and often shocking deformity 
resulting from chronic phosphorus poisoning, almost every civilized 
country has taken measures to abolish the use of poisonous phosphorus 
in the match industry where phosphorus necrosis was most prevalent. 
The present-day hazard of phosphorus poisoning occurs among bone- 
black makers, brass founders, fertilizer makers, fireworks makers, 
insecticide makers, phosphate-mili workers, phosphor-bronze workers, 
phosphorus-compound makers, and phosphorus extractors. 

The investigation made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covered 
three industries which offer exposure to phosphorus poisoning—the 
manufacture of phosphorus fireworks and of vermin exterminator, 
and the phosphorus-extracting industry. In the manufacture of rat 
paste, possibly because of the intermittent character of the industry, 
no case of phosphorus necrosis was found to have occurred. Of the 
two phosphorus-extraction plants studied, one (which has been shut 
down for five years) had over a long period of years, four cases of 
chronie phosphorus poisoning; the other plant had only one minor case 
in 20 years, having given special attention to the teeth of employees 
in furnishing free dental care and inspecting the teeth of all workers 
in phosphorus at frequent intervals. 

The study demonstrates that there is a real industrial hazard from 
phosphorus in the phosphorus fireworks factories, even though the 
number of workers exposed to the hazard is small. In the 3 plants 
manufacturing phosphorus fireworks, 366 people were employed—181 
men and 185 women. The workers engaged in the phosphorus 
processes numbered 71, of whom 56 were women. Among the 
employees of these three factories, there had occurred 14 definite 
cases of phosphorus necrosis, 2 of which were fatal. 

In addition to the paramount hazard of chronic poisoning, phos- 
phorus fireworks presents two collateral hazards-—that of explosion 
and that of acute poisoning. In the last 15 years, 18 fires or ex- 
plosions due to phosphorus fireworks have been reported. The 
danger of acute phosphorus poisoning is not likely to be an industrial 
hazard, since the cases are mostly thee of children who sometimes 

swallow the lozenges, thinking they are candy. Only passing atten- 
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tion was paid to it in the investigation and no effort was made tp 
secure the total number of such accidents. The American Museu 
of Safety reported the deaths of 9 children, with ages ranging fro 
2% to 7 years, Fourth of July, 1925, as a result of eating phosphoris 
fireworks. One State, Louisiana, has prohibited the sale of sci 
fireworks in the State, and a large distributor of fireworks has refused 
to handle the phosphorus type and has so notified its customers. 

The hazards inherent in the manufacture of phosphorus firework: 
are fully realized by the manufacturers themselves, and they have heey 
experimenting for some time to find a less dangerous substitute for 
the poisonous phosphorus. 





_ 
—" neat 


Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1924 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on quarry acci- 
dents in the United States during the calendar year 1924 (issued 
as its Bulletin 263) shows that the industry employed 94,242 
men during the year, a gain of 2 per cent over the employment in 
1923. The number of man-shifts worked, however, was 1 per ceut 
fewer than in the preceding year and the number of days worked 
per man was 269, a loss for the year of 7. days for each worker. The 
fatality rate, 1.63 per thousand full-time or 300-day workers, was the 
lowest reported in any year since 1911, when the Bureau of Mines 
began to compile accident data for the quarry industry, but the non- 
fatal injury rate, 175.03, while slighily below that for 1923, was 
somewhat higher than that prevailing in recent years. The fatality 
rate in 1923 was 1.68 and the injury rate 176.04. 

The accidents during 1924 resulted in 138 deaths and 14,777 
injuries and in 1923 in 143 deaths and 14,990 injuries. There were 
59,126 men employed inside the quarry pits and of these men 96 
were killed and 8,990 injured, giving a fatality rate of 1.90 and sn 
injury rate of 178 per 1,000 300-day workers; outside the quarries, 
at crushers, mills, rock-dressing plants, etc., there were 35,!16 
employees, of whom 42 were killed and 5,787 injured, the fatality 
rate being 1.24 and the injury rate 170.61. 

The slight reduction in the fatality rate in 1924 was the result o: 
a reduction in the number of fatal accidents in quarries producing 
limestone, slate, or trap rock, all other classes of quarries showing 
increased rates, while Fomk nonfatal injury rates were shown for 
cement-rock quarries, the rates in other kinds of quarries being highe: 
than in 1923. 

Of the 14,915 accidents reported by the quarry industry, 138, 0! 
0.92 per cent, caused death, 13, or 0.09 per cent, resulted in perms- 
nent total disability, 457, or 3.06 per cent, in permanent partial dis- 
ability, 2,708, or 18.16 per cent, caused temporary disability lasting 
more than 14 days, and 11,599, or 77.77 per cent, caused temporary 
disability exceeding the remainder of the — or shift but not exceed- 


ing 14 days. | 
Phe following table shows the number of persons killed or injured 
during 1923 and 1924, by kinds of quarries: 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER KILLED OR INJURED DURING THE YEARS 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1923 AND 1924, BY KIND OF QUARRY 
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The principal causes of accidents inside the quarries, in the order 


of their importance, were handling rock at the face, flying objects, 
haulage, fails or slides of rock or overburden, machinery, falls of 
persons, falling objects, drilling and channeling, and timber or hand 
tools; accidents outside the quarries were caused mainly by flying 


objects, machinery, falling objects, hand tools, falls of persons, 
handling rock, and haulage. e principal causes of fatal accidents 
inside the quarries were falls or slides of rock or overburden, explo- 
sives, falls of persons, haulage, and machinery, and in outside plants 
were machinery, haulage, falling objects, falls of persons, end burns. 


Final Report on Benzol Poisoning by National Safety Council 
Committee ! 


HE special committee appointed by the 1922 National Safety 
Congress to study the benzol problem has recently issued its 
final report covering the chemistry and industrial uses of ben- 

zol, acute and chronic benzol poisoning, the physiological effect of 
benzol, the extent of the hazard in American industry, a study of 
conditions in selected industries with respect to the exposure to 
sar? and the results of various tests showing the toxicity of 
enzol. 

Benzol or benzene (C,H,) is a colorless liquid obtained from the 


distillation of coal tar and from the strippings of coke-oven gas. 





henna Safety Council. Chemical and Rubber Sections. Committee on benzol, final report. 
[Chicago] Natio Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, May, 1926. 
1See Review, May, 1924, for the first report of this committee. 
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Benzol was discovered in 1825 and in 1869 a process for recoverins 
it from illuminating gas was patented. It did not play a really im. 
portant part in industry, however, until it began to be produced from 
coke-oven gas between 1884 and 1887. The commercial uses of 
benzol grew steadily from 1890 to 1915, and the large production of 
benzol during the war in connection with the manufacture of explo- 
sives led to a rapid broadening of the field for the industrial uses of 
this substance. 

Benzol is highly insoluble in water and slightly soluble in alcohol, 
but can be completely mixed with ether, acetic acid, carbon disu!- 
phide and a large number of organic substances. There are a num- 
ber of substances known commercially as benzol, some of which 
contain benzene while others do not. Ali, of course, should be 
clearly distinguished from benzine which is a petroleum product. 

There are two very distinct types of processes involved in the use 
of benzol in industry. In the first (which includes such industries 
as the production of benzol through the distillation of coal and coal 
tar, the blending of motor fuels, and the chemical industries includ- 
ing oil extraction, dye and dye intermediates, and the manufacture 
of paints, varnishes and stains, and paint and varnish removers) 
benzol is used in large quantities but because of the amounts used 
it is necessary that it be kept in a closed pipe-line system, since any 
openings represent a loss of valuable vapors and a corresponding 
financial loss. The second group of processes involve the use of 
benzol as a solvent or vehicle and as a part of the process it must be 
removed so as to leave the originally dissolved substances in place. 
The industries in which it is used in this manner are the rubber in- 
dustry, the artificial leather industry, manufacture of sanitary cans, 
in dry cleaning and in the handling of paints, varnishes, and stains. 
The benzol is removed through evaporation and in most cases this 
is done in the cold, but the compound may be warmed, in which case 
the benzol is naturally removed with greater rapidity. 


Poisonous Effects of Benzol 


BENZOL is ordinarily introduced into the body through the inha- 
lation of its fumes. It exerts three more or less distinct toxic 
effects: It acts as an anesthetic or narcotic, leading to dizziness, 
faintness, and coma, or death; it acts as a nerve irritant, producing 
characteristic spasmodic movements, with actual damage to nerve 
tissue which may result in coma and death; and it possesses a definite 
and destructive power for the blood cells and the organs which 
produce them. 
Like many other toxic substances used in industry, benzol may 
produce either acute or chronic poisoning, depending upon whether 
the exposure is brief and intense or moderate and prolonged. 


Acute Benzol Poisoning 


Acute posoning usually caused either by the sudden discharge 
of vapors through the failure to regulate a condensing apparatus 
or through a leak in the piping, or by the entrance of workmen into 
tanks or other confined places where benzol has been stored or used. 
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The symptoms of acute poisoning are dizziness, faintness, and drow- 
siness, culminating in unconsciousness and coma; pallor of the face 
and blueness of the lips and finger tips; feeble and rapid pulse; 
breathlessness and a feeling of constriction in the chest which may 
end in immediate death from respiratory paralysis; visual disturb- 
ances, tremors, and convulsions and occasionally mania or delirium; 
hemorrhages into the tissues, causing red spots on the skin and 
iaternal surfaces, and if the substance has been swallowed, symptoms 
of acute gastrointestinal irritation. Death may result within a few 
minutes after the exposure or the patient may apparently recover 
and then die several days later. here seems to be decided varia- 
tion in individual susceptibility and the effects of the fumes appear 
to be increased by vigorous muscular exertion as a man rendered 
unconscious by benzol vapors may recover while those overcome 
while rescuing him may die. The treatment of acute benzol poison- 
ing requires first of all prompt restoration of the respiratory function 
through artificial respiration. 


Chronic Benzol Poisoning 


Chronic benzol poisoning is most liable to occur in the group of 
industries in which benzol is used as a solvent and is evaporated 
into the air of the workroom resulting in continuous or repeated 
exposure to the fumes. 

As the fumes are in concentrations too low to produce marked nar- 
cotic effects, the condition is much more obscure ‘and the cause is 


more likely to be overlooked. The more common symptoms of 
chroni¢ poisoning are general systemic disturbance resulting in head- 
ache, dizziness, weakness, loss of appetite and loss in weight; pallor 
which is shown by blood examination to be true anemia; marked 
reduction in white blood cells as shown by microscopical examination; 
ica. from mucous membranes with purpuric spots caused by 


hemorrhages within the tissues; sore and spongy gums and burning 
sensation in eyes and throat; and shortness of breath and tightness 
in the chest. ‘There may be, also, abdominal pains, nausea and vom- 
iting and sometimes slight tremors, visual disturbances and abnormal 
sensitiveness to touch. Rarely, there are rashes and skin eruptions, 
or convulsions and delirium. | 

If chronic benzol poisoning is detected in its early stages and the 
person removed from exposure to the fumes, complete recovery 
usually takes place, but in severe cases of chronic poisoning part of 
these symptoms may persist for a long time after exposure has ceased; 
fad exons one in five of the cases reported in the literature has ended 

atally, 

The most universal and the most characteristic effect of chronic 
benzol poisoning is the destructive effect on the blood and the blood- 
forming centers, affecting first the white blood cells and later the red 
cells, and producing a pronounced anemia. ‘The decrease in the num- 
ber of white blood cells generally precedes any other symptoms and 
with a history of exposure to benzol the diagnosis of benzol poisoning 
may be made on this basis with reasonable accuracy. The serious- 
ness of this condition is also shown by the observations of a number 
of investigators that it greatly reduces the resistance to pneumonia 
and other bacterial infections. 
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Extent of the Hazard and Conditions in Factories Using Benzol 


‘THE industries using the largest amounts of benzol were found to 

be the chemical industries, the can-seal industry, the rubber in- 
dustries, and the manufacture of artificial leather. In the chemica! 
industries, however, the number of employees exposed is small, as 
the material is usually used in inclosed processes. During the tine 
the committee was carrying on the study, 22 fatalities and more than 
100 nonfatal cases of poisoning were reported in various types of in- 
dustries, showing that the hazard is a serious one and forms one of 
the major problems of industrial hygiene. _ 

A field study was made in 12 plants to show the extent of the 
benzol hazard under different working conditions. The majority 
of these were rubber factories manufacturing different kinds of arti- 
cles, but dry cleaning, sanitary-can manufacture, and artificial leather 
factories were also included. The conditions under which the benzo| 
was used and the type of exhaust ventilation were studied in the 
different plants visited and analyses made of the air under both sum- 
mer and winter conditions. When small amounts of benzol were 
used without special ventilation the average concentrations were 
found to vary from 100 to 1,360 parts of benzol per million parts o! 
air, while under similar conditions with large amounts of benzol in 
use the averages ranged from 220 to 1,800 parts per million. Plants 
using large amounts of benzol but with meclosed systems or loca! 
exhaust ventilation had averages of only between 70 and 500 parts 
per million while the plant with the. most efficient exhaust sysicm 
had an average of only 70 parts in summer and 90 parts in winter. 
Some of the workrooms studied, however, had concentrations of 
benzol approximating the amounts which have been found to cause 
acute poisoning. In a compound mixing room the amount of benzo! 
present in the air was 2,640 parts and in a dry-cleaning establishme:i 
4,140 parts. It has been shown that 4,700 parts may produce con- 
fusion in an individual in half an hour while 550 parts have been found 
to be associated with clinical poisoning. However, by the use ot 
efficient local exhaust ventilation and the safeguarding of all the 
details of the processes, it has been shown to be possible to use benzo! 
in coating and mixing rooms, and in sanitary-can manufacture with 
a degree of air pollution of less than 100 parts of solvent vapors per 
million parts of air. 


Extent of Early Benzol Poisoning Under Different Working Conditions 


AN EXAMINATION was made of workers exposed to benzo! 
under different conditions, the white blood cell count. being 
taken as the index of early poisoning. Eighty-one workers were 
examined, the tests showing clear evidence of biood-cell destruction 
in 26, or 32 per cent, as indicated by a white count of 5,500 or less. 
In 10 cases the number of white cells was below 4,000 and in 3 cases 
below 3,000. Examination of a control group of about 50 worker: 
not exposed to benzol failed to show any abnormal blood condition 
among them. Complete medical examinations were obtained in only 
9 instances but of these 9 five gave a history suggestive of chronic 
benzol poisoning, with two or more of the characteristic symptoms. 
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The results of these examinations were regarded as decidedly dis- 
turbing not only because about one-third gave evidence of chronic 
poisoning but also because the evidence of poisoning was clear in a 
number of cases where there was good exhaust ventilation and a 
small amount of air contamination. The results of the tests and 
examinations showed, therefore, that the control of the benzol hazard, 
in all except completely closed systems, is extremely difficult; that 
there were few systems of exhaust ventilation capable of keeping 
the concentration of benzol in the air of the workroom below 100 
parts per million; and that even when this is done there is a decreased, 
but nevertheless a real, hazard of benzol poisoning. 


Protective Measures 


FROM the evidence obiained in the investigation it appears that 

in the type of industries in which benzol is used in inclosed sys- 
tems with proper care in the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of these systems, the use of benzol can be made sufficiently safe to 
warrant its use. Serious accidents may occur, but the danger may 
be controlled by proper attention. to safeguarding these processes. 
The principal methods of protection which should be enforced in this 
type of industry are regular and systematic inspection of apparatus 
to insure against breaks or leakage, thorough removal of all traces 
of benzol from tanks or other receptacles which have contained the 
substance before they are entered for cleaning or repairing; and the 
protection of persons entering inclosed spaces which may contain 
penzol fumes by the use of positive-pressure air helmets or hose 
masks, all such work to be done by two or more men who are familiar 
with the dangers involved. 

The danger of chronic poisoning from benzol used as a solvent may 
be minimized by the installation of proper safeguards and examination 
of workers at regular intervals to detect incipient poisoning. In these 
processes exposure may be diminished by using inclosed systems 
wherever possible and effective local exhaust ventilation. In most 
instances where benzol is evaporated at room temperature, local 
exhaust ventilation with down draft is recommended but where 
localized heat is applied in the evaporation of the benzol the ventila- 
tion system should be provided with upward draft which should be 
of sufficient intensity and applied so closely to the point of origin of 
pac evaporation as to insure the complete removal of the benzol 
umes, 

A thorough physical examination before employment and reexami- 
nation, with systematic blood counts, once a month thereafter is 
considered a necessary precaution for all workers engaged in processes 
where there is exposure to benzol fumes. No worker should be em- 
ployed on such a process who shows signs of organic disease of the 
heart, lungs, or kidneys; hemorrhagic tendencies; or anemia, or any 
unusual blood picture. Any worker should be removed from these 
processes who shows, upon reexamination, such symptoms of benzol 
exposure as hemorrhages from mucous membranes; decrease of more 
than 25 per cent in either white or red blood cells, or hemoglobin 
below 70 per cent. 
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An experimental study of the comparative toxicity of benzol and 
its higher homologues—toluol, xylol, and Hiflash naphtha—which 
was carried out on animals showed that although the narcotic effects 
of the latter group of solvents is greater than that of benzol they are 
almost without effect on the central nervous system or on the blood- 
forming organs, both of which are seriously damaged by benzol. 
As the boiling points of toluol and xylol are relatively high, they 
would never be present in concentrations of over 1,000 parts except as 
the result of some temporary accident and in this case their irritant 
action would serve as an immediate and automatically effective 
danger signal. The laboratory investigations show, therefore, that 
the higher homologues of benzene are relatively harmless and the 
committee urges that manufacturers give serious attention to the 
possibility of substituting one of these substances in the place of 
benzol wherever the conditions of the manufacturing process make 
it possible to do so. 


oe 
——ow 





Health Survey in the Photo-Engraving Industry 


HE variety of the hazards connected with the photo-engraving 
Zz industry is shown in an.article' in a recent number of the Ameri- 
can Federationist in which an account is also given of the 
health and the working conditions among the photo-engravers of New 
York City. 

Practically one-third of all the photo-engravers in the United States 
and Canada are said to be located in about 100 establishments in 
New York, which is the center of the printing and publishing business 
for the country. Photo-engraving is the process of making the print- 
ing plates from which pictures and illustrations are printed in one 
or more colors, all matter except straight type being printed from 
these plates or engravings. A great many chemicals and acids for 
etching in various forms are used and part of the photographic 
development has to be done in rooms absolutely dark with the con- 
sequence that the provision of proper ventilation is a problem. The 
special hazards, aside from poor ventilation, result from the use of 
inflammable substances, high-speed machines, chemicals, acids, and 
various. gases. 

The trade is highly organized and many questions relating to the 
welfare of the workers are dealt with by a joint industrial counci! 
composed of an equal number of representatives of the employers’ 
and the workers’ organizations. A sanitary survey of the industry 
has recently been made and a sanitary code established by the 
Board of Health of the City of New York at the request of the council. 

As a preliminary to the survey, a physical examination was given 
to all workers in the industry who would volunteer and a detaile:| 
and uniform report was kept of all examinations. About two-thirds 
of the workers volunteered for the examinations which were given »' 
the various plants by the staff of four physicians assigned by thie 
board of health for the purpose. The findings were confidential, 
but each individual was notified of any condition disclosed by the 
examination which needed attention and was urged to consult his 





Ve Amates Federationist, July, 1926, pp. 802-805: “Health in the photo-engraving industry,’’ by E J. 
olz. 
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family physician. It is expected that the results of the examination 
will be a guide in the future in the selection of applicants for appren- 
ticeship. For the past five years records have been kept of the 
physical examination of apprentices, as each applicant is examined 
prior to being indentured, and these records it is considered will be 
of increasing value in the future in determining whether any specific 
disease is of an occupational origin. 

Photo-engraving is divided into a number of distinct processes— 
photography, etching, engraving, ete.—which are carried on under 
varying conditions and which supposedly involve special hazards. 
A classification of the results of the examinations by the occupation 
or the department in which it was carried on seemed to show, how- 
ever, that the exposure to the various hazards was fairly general 
throughout the establishment. 

As the photo-engraving process has been in use only about 40 years 
and bas developed rapidly in recent years the men employed are 
comparatively young. The average age of those examined was 34.5 
years, although the range was from 16 to 74 years. 

From the nature of the work it was expected that diseases of the 
nose, throat, teeth, eyes, and skin would predominate, and the find- 
ings did show a high percentage of such diseases. Sixty-four per 
cent of the workers were found to have throat affections, and a com- 
parison of the death rate in the industry from various causes with ° 
the general death rates showed a higher rate from pulmonary diseases - 
among these workers than among the general population. The fact 
that such a large proportion was suffering from affections of the 
respiratory system demonstrated the need for an effective system for 
removing acid and chemical fumes and gases containing carbon 
monoxide. 

Among the chemicals and acids used in the industry which consti- 
tute a hazard to the workers are glacial acetic acid, wood alcohol, 
ammonia, ammonium bromide, ammonium chloride, anilin, benzine, 
benzol, ammonium bichromate, sodium bichromate, copper bromide, 
cadmium bromide, potassium carbonate, carbolic acid, chloroform, 
potassium chloride, silver chloride, chrome alum, chromic acid, caus- 
tic potash, potassium cyanide, sulphuric ether, sodium fluoride, for- 
malin, muriatic acid, hydrochloric acid, ammonium iodide, potas- 
sium iodide, lye, bichloride of mercury, mercuric oxalic acid, pyro- 
gallic acid, ammonium sulphide, sodium sulphide, sulphuric acid, and 
verdigris collodion. 

A sanitary survey of the plants showed that in addition to these 
hazards the men were exposed to glare from unshielded lights and to 
ultra-violet and infra-red rays from open arc lights; dust from grind- 
ing cylinders; carbon monoxide from gas stoves and gas driers, ovens, 
ete.; dust from dragon’s-blood and other powders; excessive heat 
from rheostats; chips from filings and routings of metal on machines 
operated at a high speed; and pererh from unguarded machinery. 


As a result of the survey about 40 general recommendations were 
made providing for the mechanical ventilation of all plants and all 
dark rooms; exhaust systems for all acid machines, etching tubs, 
chemical sinks, gas stoves, boiling pots, sensitizing pads, dragon’s- 
blood cabinets, etc.; and the use of indirect or semiindirect hghting 
and the inclosure of arc lights in glass to filter the dangerous light rays. 
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Medical Examination of wanna Australia ' 


HE physical examination of miners in Western Australia provided 
T for by the miners’ phthisis act of September 7, 1925, is being 
carried out at the Commonwealth Health Laboratory and 
up to the middle of April approximately 2,680 men employed jn 
seven mines had been examined. Reports from all but two of these 
mines showed that 55 men who were suffering from tuberculosis had 
been withdrawn from work. It is considered noteworthy that of the 
more than 2,600 men who were notified to attend for examination 
not one failed to appear. There remained about as many more 
miners to be examined in the outlying mining districts, and a portable 
X-ray plant had been provided to carry out the examinations. 

The cost of compensation, of the administration of the act, the 
transportation of the men to the place of examination, and of finding 
suitable employment for those having tuberculosis is borne by the 
State Government, while the salaries of the three medical officers 
appointed for the examination of the men and the cost of maintaining 
the health laboratory are paid by the Commonwealth Government. 

A miners’ phthisis board composed of a representative of the 
department of mines, a tuberculosis specialist, and a representative 
of the Australian Workers’ Union has charge of the claims for com- 
pensation under the act and also has supervision of the welfare of the 
miners having tuberculosis and of their families and dependents. 





Accidents in British Coal Mines in 1924 


HE report of the British secretary of mines for the year 1924, 
xz which has recently appeared, shows that there were 1,218 
mining fatalities during the 12 months covered, of which 
1,102 were due to underground and 116 to surface accidents. All 
but 17 of these deaths occurred in coal mines, Of the underground 
fatalities in coal mines 35 were due to explosions of fire damp or coal 
dust, 607 to falls of ground, 59 to shaft accidents, 262 to haulage 
accidents, and 124 to miscellaneous accidents. Of the surface 
fatalities 49 were due to accidents on railways, sidings, or tramways, 
and 65 occurred elsewhere. Of the 17 fatalities in metalliferous 
mines 15 occurred underground, 7 of these being due to falls of 
ground, and 2 were on the surface. The number of persons injure! 
but not killed in coal mines was 195,423, of whom 178,779 were 
hurt in underground and 16,644 in surface accidents. No injury is 
included unless it caused disablement for more than three days. 

The death rate per 1,000 persons employed above and below ground 
at coal mines was for the year 0.98, an improvement over 1923, 
when it was 1.06. The death rate per million tons of coal mined 
was 4.36. 

It will be noticed that deaths from falls of ground are by far the 
most numerous, and considerable space is devoted to a discussion 





m gta ame Australia). Department of Labor. The Western Australian Industrial Gazette, 
ay, | 5. é 

3 Great Britain. Mines Department. Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of Mines for the Year 
Ended Dec. 31, 1924, and the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. London, 1925. 197 pp- 
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of whether the fatalities from this cause can not be lessened. From 
1873 to the end of 1924, it is pointed out, 26,605 persons have been 
killed by such falls. Up to 1903 no specific rules were in force as to 
the number and placing of supports, but from that time onward 
regulations have been in effect designed to secure greater safety. 
Comparing the death rates per 1,000 persons for the 10 years pre- 
ceding 1903 with those of later years, it appears that they have 
fallen-during the period by 6 per cent, from 0.76 to 0.71. This is 
so slight a decrease that it is held that death rates from falls have 
remained nearly stationary for 30 years. More mining is being 
done now than formerly at great depths, which means an increased 
risk, but notwithstanding it is felt that something should have been 
accomplished in lowering the death rates from such accidents. . In- 
creased supervision and improved discipline may do something to- 
ward lowering the rate, but it is suggested that more might be ac- 
complished by voluntary effort on the part of those in charge. 

Great benefit resulted from certain rules which were adopted voluntarily 
by owners, agents, and managers of mines during the war in connection with the 


use of explosives, and I believe that if this problem of falis of ground were at- 
tacked by similar voluntary methods good results would be achieved. 











WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 


Unemployment Insurance Plan of the Dennison Manufacturing Co, 


‘‘Unemployment relief—a burden or an investment,” by Henry 
S. Dennison, gives an account of the unemployment insur- 
ance plan of the Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

The reasons which are usually advanced in opposition to un- 
employment insurance are that wages are already high enough to 
enable the wage earners to tide over a period of unemployment; that 
it may make the workers less afraid of losing their jobs and conse- 
quently less energetic; that it will tend to decrease saving; that it 
will be too costly for the employer; or that it is too hard to administer. 
In reply to these objections, the writer says that although average 
wages show some advancement over pre-war rates, the average 
vearly wages now paid in the manufacturing industries are onl) 
$1,265, which is a bare subsistence wage for families with two depend- 
ent children and, further, that as this figure is an average, about 
haif the workers in this group receive less than this amount. The 
fear of losing a job through inefficiency may act as an incentive, but 
fear of an unexpected and unmerited lay-off may have the opposite 
effect and may foster a belief in the necessity for prolonging the job. 
As to the objection that unemployment insurance may tend to di- 
minish savings, even savings, it is said, can be purchased too dearly. 

The cost of unemployment insurance, where it is actually in effect, 
is said to be surprisingly small, and compared with the cost of labor 
turnover it may even be found that unemployment insurance would 
actually represent a saving. It is admitted that there are difficulties 
in the administration of unemployment relief, but the writer con- 
siders that it is probably no more difficult to administer than other 
management features. : 

In any scheme of unemployment relief, measures to regularize 
employment are important, since it is better to reduce unemploy- 
ment than to pay for it. The principal measures taken by this 
firm to insure steady employment are long-range stock-goods plan- 
ning; getting seasonal special orders in ear Yi adding stock items to 
supplement special products; developing lines for supplementary 
seasons; training operatives for supplementary jobs; and watchin 
the cycle and limiting expansion at its peak. As these methods 
sometimes fail the company has assumed the responsibility of paying 
for temporary unemployment on the ground that the opportunity 
to reduce unemployment rests largely with the employer. There is 
no guaranty on the part of the firm, however, in the establishment 
of the unemployment fund, either of employment or of the main- 
tenance of the regular wage rate, nor that the fund will be renewed. 


A N ARTICLE in System, June, 1926 (pp. 795, 796), entitled 
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As at present constituted, the fund is administered by a small 
committee composed of an equal number of representatives of the 
management and the works committee. The plan provides that 
employees with more than six months’ service who are temporarily 
laid off shall receive 80 per cent of their regular wages if they have 
dependents and 60 per cent if they have none. When employees 
of either class secure temporary work outside they are entitled to an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of their outside earnings plus 90 per 
cent of their earnings with the company, the unemployment fund 
being used to make up the difference between this amount and the 
pay je receive outside. When transfers are made within the fac- 
tory, full wages are paid to time-workers and 90 per cent of their 
six weeks’ average earnings to pieceworkers; the difference between 
what they are worth on the new job and their earnings is charged 
to the unemployment fund. ‘The committee administering the fund 
may stop payments to any employee after six days’ payments if in 
its opinion the employee is not making an attempt to secure outside 
work. In case of omececiatinend depressions, if it becomes necessary 
to discharge workers, they are given two weeks’ notice or pay for 
the same period. 

Up to the present time the fund has amounted to about $150,000, 
approximately $40,000 having been paid out of it since 1920. The 
amounts actually paid out each year have been negligible in com- 
parison with the annual pay roll, as in 1921, although the payments 
were 10 times greater than in any other year, they totaled only 
about seven-tenths of 1 per cent of the total yearly pay roll. 





Recent Workmen's Compensation Reports 
New York 


HE New York Department of Labor has issued as Special 
Bulletin No. 142 a statement of the compensation awards for 
the year ending June 30, 1924, together with a summary of 

compensated accidents for the eight years, July, 1914, to June, 1922. 
An earlier bulletin (No. 126) presented an analysis of the disabilities 
for which closing awards were rendered in the ninth year of the act 
ending June 30, 1923. These two bulletins taken together complete 
the publication of compensation data for the first 10 years under the 
New York law. In the present bulletin are shown for the first time, 
not only the number of cases, but the length of disability in weeks 
and the amount of compensation awarded for all classes of cases. 
Such figures were given in Bulletin No. 126 for deaths and permanent 
disabilities only. 

The number of cases in which awards were closed in the year cov- 
ered was 72,983. Of these 43,460 were for accidents occurring during 
that year, while 27,398 came over from the preceding year. Each 
previous year furnished one or more cases, one coming from the year 
1914-15, 3 from the year 1915-16, and 9 from the year 1916-17. 
The number of cases closed during the year was more than 25 per 
cent in excess of the number disposed of : in the preceding year. 
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The records of the department of labor do not show the amount of 
medical benefits received by injured employees, but only the amount 
of compensation paid on account of wage loss. The total amount 
awarded during the year was $26,590,104. The report calls attention 
to the fact that this does not represent the entire cost of the accidents, 
which would include also the medical expenses of injured employees, 
their wage loss not met by compensation (the waiting period, and one- 
third of all wages, besides any excess above the maximum fixed by 
law) as well as overhead cost of insurance carriers and the State as 
insurer, the loss of production occasioned by lost time, and the losses 
due to labor turnover following accidents. 

The following brief table shows the distribution of compensation, 
by principal classes of disability: 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMPENSATION PAID, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1924 






































Cases | Compensation 
Class of disability M 
4 er cent | Per cent | Average 
Number | ‘of total | Amount | “oftotal | per case 
Dee. lS IUOCE OF bot avonig: eit | 4,109 1.5 | $6, 448, 655 m.3! $5, 
Poesrmnment NGOs . os3c.00-.) 5. ds cs wets 22 () 301, 982 bes} 13,7 
EE A Det a Me | 15, 526 21.3 | 13, 520, 153 50. 9 ~ 
Teperesy. 200i a To a | 56, 326 77.2| 6,319,314 23. 8 
Wary 807 Osuodsis aU Mm | 72, 963 100. 0,| 26, 500, 104 | 100. 0 | 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Manufacturing was responsible for the largest number of cases, 
32,533, transportation and public utilities coming next with 13,654, 
closely followed by construction with 13,361. Trade comes nex! 
with 5,931 cases, and care of buildings, hotels, etc., 5,589. Mining 
and quarrying were responsible for but 688 cases, agriculture for 455, 
and other industries 769. Compensation costs in manufacturing 
were $10,334,639, an average of $318 per case. The highest cost 
per case was in construction, $461, the total compensation for this 
industry amounting to $6,152,265, transportation being third with 
$5,272,145.in compensation, an average of $386 per case. 

The distribution as to nature of injury was as follows: 





Per cent 

Cuts, punctures, and lacerations. _.__.__........_..-..-- 38. 1 
Bruises, contusions, sprains, etc_.._.............-----.- 29. 3 
Fractures, traumatie amputations, dislocations. .__.____-- 23. 3 
el ae Mapa i esl: Willa A Nd 5. 2 
Cee Speen 12 co a at oe. iGo IU 3 4.1 
th ence SESE nlite cps Cte T REE ded. Giese bak eylelsdihd 100. 0 


Other summary tables show location and nature of injury, by 
causes, the cost of different injuries, weekly wages of injured em- 
Se age of injured employees, and dependents in fatal cases. 

etailed tables are given showing, by industries, the facts under 
each of the above heads. 

The maximum benefit in disability cases was, during the year 
covered, $20 per week, nearly the same being payable in death 
cases ($19.23) by the provision that in them wages beyond $125 a 
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month should not be considered in computing the rate of compensa- 
tion. ‘These amounts are approximately two-thirds of $30, whereas 
25,898 of the injured employees whose cases were settled during the 
year out of a total of 72,983 were in the wage group earning more 
than $30.49 per week. ‘‘In other words, 35 per cent of these em- 
ployees, or their dependents, were compensated at less than two- 
thirds wages.”’ 

The consolidated statistical presentation for the first eight years 
is on a different basis from current data, by reason of the fact that 
the tables are based on the year of accident oceurrence. Other 
qualifications affect the comparability of the earlier yearly data, 
such as changes in the law, both by statutory enactment and by 
court decisions; completeness of accident reporting has also con- 
siderably affected the lesser disabilities. The total number of cases 
covered in the tables for each year ranges from 39,622 in 1915 to 
55,441 in 1917, the next highest number being 51,213 in 1920, falling 
again to 44,982 in 1921. The aggregate shows 7,193 deaths, 163 
permanent total disability cases, 55,222 permanent partial disa- 
bilities, and 316,678 temporary disabilities, a total of 379,256 cases. 


Wyoming 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Department of Wyoming ad- 

ministers two laws, one providing for compensation for injuries 

to workmen, and one providing indemnity for peace officers of the 

State. The report for the calendar year 1925 covers the tenth year 

of the industrial statute, and the third of the peace officers’ indem- 
nity fund. 

A brief statement as to operations under the latter fund shows a 
balance in hand December 31, 1924, of $23,991.86. Premiums re- 
ceived during the year amounted to $3,230.15 and interest $546.11. 
The sum of $4,330.23 was paid out on orders of award, leaving a 
balance at the end of the year of $23,437.89, some $550 less than at 
the beginning of the year. 

Of the 164 pages of the report, 127 are devoted to statements of 
individual accounts of employers with the State fund. A summary 
of receipts and disbursements for each industrial class is also given, 
as well as a combined statement for the entire fund. This shows a 
balance in hand December 31, 1924, of $66,460.22, receipts from as- 
sessments amounting to $501,638.72 and from interest to $930.45. 
There was also transferred to the general fund from the reserve fund 
the sum of $71,000. 

Disbursements included those made on orders of award, amounting 
to $536,684.68, costs of administration $19,206.42, and catastrophe 
reinsurance premiums for coal mines $1,000, leaving a balance at 
the end of the year of $83,138.29. 

The reserve fund received from interest on investments $14,565, 
and from interest on deposits $892.51, the transfer to the accident 
general fund of $71,000 resulting in a reduction of the balance from 
$341,000 to $285,457.51 at the end of the year. However, the 
aggregate balances in the general fund and reserve fund amounted 
to $368,595.80 on December 31, 1925. 

There were 91 orders in fatal cases made during the year, of which 
40 were supplemental or follow-up awards and 51 original awards. 
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Coal mining furnished more than one-half of the original awards 
29 in all, besides 10 follow-up awards. The aggregate payment on 
account of coal-mining deaths was $61,620.35, more than half of the 
total of $117,275.88 for all classes of injury. Permanent total! 
disability awards numbered 19, calling for $70,838.67; permanent 
partial disability awards numbered 184, to the amount of $112,037.50): 
while for temporary total disability there were 5,615 orders agere- 
gating $241,796.71. Of these 2,537 were medical or hospital orders. 
amounting to $83,372.58; costs of investigation and witness fees are 
also included, the actual compensation benefits being $152,097.93 in 
1,941 cases. ; 

There were 1,370 employers paying into the fund during the 
year as against 1,495 in the preceding year. Of the total premiums, 
35 per cent were paid by the coal industry, 36 per cent by the oil 
industry, and 29 per cent by all others. The coal industry this 
year more than paid for its outgo, the total orders of award amounting 
to 31 per cent of the aggregate, in the oil industry 32 per cent, while 
for all other industries 37 per cent of the outgo was required to meet 
losses as against a 29 per cent payment of total premiums. 

Detailed statements are given of the fatal accidents and the per- 
manent total disability cases for the year. No accident data as to 
cause, nature of injury, industry distribution, etc., are given. 


Alberta (Canada) 


"THE workmen’s compensation board of the Province of Alberta 

covers the calendar year 1924 in its seventh annual report. The 
number of accidents reported during the year was 7,383 as against 
9,160 for the previous year. Separate funds are maintained for com- 
pensation of. accidents, pensions, medical aid, mine-rescue work, 
and administration, all benefits under the act being paid through 
the exclusive provincial fund. Employers under the act at the end 
of the year numbered 3,262. Awards were allowed in 3,627 cases, 
medical aid only in 1,675, while 428 cases were disposed of for which 
no application for compensation was received; 587 claims called for 
contmuing payments, while 923 accidents were awaiting further 
report; no compensation was found due in 2,076 cases. 

Pension awards amounted to $280,374.09 and compensation to 
$241,089.57. Medical services totaled $127,396.89, the total expendi- 
tures for the year aggregating $873,904.24, an excess of expenditure 
over revenue of $3,327.23. However, the expenditure includes 
$32,000 set aside as a reserve for disasters besides the reserve of 
$99,140.27 for claims pending. The total balance at the end of the 
year was in the accident fund $180,785.49 and for the pension fund 
$1,163,351.73. 

The report shows classifications of schedules in private employ- 
ments with the basic rate of premiums, number of assessments during 
the year, and the actual rate of assessments made. Assessments are 
payable quarterly and may be passed over in the event of sufficient 
funds in the class. Another table shows total pay rolls and number 
of employees for certain classes. 

Accident data are given, showing temporary disabilities by nature 
of injuries for each class, permanent disabilities by classes, causes 0! 
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accidents, time lost, week of termination, and fatal cases. The 
average number of days lost in temporary total disability cases was 
93.02; the average age was 34.48 years, and the average weekly wage 
$97.12. 

In 611 cases disability terminated within one week, while 940 ter- 
minated during the second week, 551 during the third, 321 during 
the fourth, and 222 during the fifth week. 





Workmen's Compensation in New South Wales 


South Wales recently passed both houses of Parliament, and 

became effective about the first of July. Some details con- 
cerning it are given in two reports from the United States consul at 
Melbourne, writing under date of May 7 and June 11, 1926. 

Under the new act, compensation is not allowed for an injury 
causing incapacity for less than four days, nor, except in case of 
serious and permanent disablement, if the injury is due solely to the 
serious and willful misconduct of the worker. With these exceptions, 
compensation is payable to a worker who receives physical injury, 
whether at his place of employment, or on his way to or from such 
place, or elsewhere in the course of employment or while acting under 
his employer’s instructions. 

The amount of compensation payable under the new act is two- 
thirds of the average weekly earnings, with a minimum of £2' and 
a maximum of £3 per week. In addition, if the worker is married, 
an allowance is made of £1 a week for the wife and 8s.6d.! for each 
child under 14, with a maximum of £5 for the total weekly compensa- 
tion. The cost of necessary medical, surgical, and hospital treatment 
for the injured worker is also to be paid, though this amount may 
not exceed £50, unless otherwise directed by the commission charged 
with the administration of the act. In case of death, compensation 
to the dependents is increased to a minimum of £400 and a maximum 
of £800, from which payments made for disability before death are 
to be deducted; the final compensation, however, may not be reduced 
below £200, with an additional allowance of £25 for each child under 
the age of 16. No limit is placed on the amount to be paid for total 
and permanent disability. The scale of compensation for certain 
specified injuries is as follows: 


N N ACT amending the workmen’s compensation law of New 


Amount payable 


Loss of either arm or greater part thereof _-_-_-------- Sasa o « £675 ($3, 284. 89) 
Loss of lower part of either arm, either hand, or five fingers of 

DS nS Wait, wiles & ORO EE awe Boewel 600 (2, 919. 90) 
beeen Oot fe NO a SILL A ue 8 600 (2, 919. 90) 
Loss of lower part of a leg....._-..-.--.----._-----i------ 562. 5 (2, 737. 41) 
Rc ee oa ieee at cake bes us 525 ° (2, 554. 91) 
Loss of one eye with serious diminution of the sight of the 

IEEE CE AU hn bts. cee hinted bad ealcaketh ae nah 675 (3, 284. 89) 
Loas'Of sieht of one eye? ii ee eke 375 (1, 824. 94) 
DUGOONING 5 cU50. oli ll. cu bdgdus “os soil wos 600 (2, 919. 90) 





' Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling=24.3 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate approximately par. 

* For the partial loss of the sight of one eye there shall be payable such percentage of the amount that 
— be payable for the total loss of the sight thereof as is equal to the percentage of the diminution of the 

got. 
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Amount payable 


aes Ce 0 OURS ee  wakilen a aneieeee £200 ($973. 30) 
ey re re als ae ae ee tL tent 225 = (1, 094. 98) 
Loss of a little finger, middle finger, or ring finger___._______ 112.5 (547. 48) 
meee ole FeeGier ks. . cak. Si. cum ol acc nd 150 (729. 98) 
Loss of part of a thumb-_--_- PES FR Pee, et SO nT eS a 112.5 (547. 48) 
Loss of toe or the joint of a finger___......._-___.--- 90 (437. 98) 
ome Gr R FONG GE BOG ee ES Bo Ee 75 (364, 99) 


In case of disease contracted gradually, the compensation is to he 
payable by the last employer, to whom previous employers during the 
12 months preceding incapacity are to be liable for contributions. 

The act is to be administered by a commission consisting of a chair- 
man and two other members, appointed for a term of 7 years, and 
eligible to reappomtment. Its expenses are to be provided by a tax 
on the premiums collected by the insurers, and its powers are con- 
siderable. 

The commission, for the purpose of conducting any inquiry, investigation or 
hearing under the act, is to have the same powers and authority to summon wit- 
nesses and receive evidence as any State court. The commission is to haye 
exclusive jurisdiction to determine all matters and questions arising under the 
act, and its action or decision upon questions of fact is to be final and conclusive, 
and, subject to the act, shall not be open to question or review in any court. 
* * ¥* ‘The decisions of the commission are to be on the real merits and justice 
of the case, and it is not to be bound to follow strict legal precedent. 


The act makes insurance compulsory upon employers, unless they 
have established insurance schemes of their own which are approved 
by the commission, and in respect of which the amount of deposi: is 
to be fixed by the commission. Insurers may not refuse to issue a 
policy, nor may they refuse any reinsurance which may be offered “vn 
to the extent of the liability retained by the original office, and 
commission on such business is not to exceed 10 pér cent.” 





Canadian Old-Age Pension Bill Defeated in Upper House 


HE United States consul at Ottawa, Canada, in a report of 
June 15, 1926, states that on June 8, 1926, the Canadian Senate 
defeated, by a vote of 46 to 21, the bill establishing pensions 

for the aged, which had passed the lower house on May 28 by a 
unanimous vote. The bill, which was permissive in its terms, allowed 
any Province to establish a pension system by a provincial statute, 
which had to be approved by the governor in council. Pensions were 
to be restricted to British subjects, aged 70 or over, with incomes 
under $365 a year, and meeting certain requirements as to residence, 
etc. The maximum pension payable was to be $240, this amount to 
be reduced by the amount of the pensioner’s income in excess o! 
$125 a year. The General Government was to be responsible jor 
one-half the amount paid in pensions. 

The senate’s opposition is said to have been based upon the alleged 
encroachment of the General Government upon the field of provincial 
rights, rather than upon any objection to the principle of old-age 
pensions. 
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COOPERATION 





Progress and Policies of Cooperative Marketing Organizations’ 


organizations may be measured. In this paper I am not using 
any of the generally accepted yardsticks, such as volume of 
business or number of members. 

The most encouraging feature of the cooperative movement during 
the past year or two has not been its actual expansion, although that 
has been large, but the evidences of stability and permanence that 
are now appearing. ‘These factors are apparent and are to be found 
in every field of cooperative activity. 

In 1920 the Department of Agriculture received reports from 8,449 
active cooperative associations; in 1925, 9,966 active organizations 
were heard from during the year, an increase of 1,517. Reports of 
failures during the same period ranged from 194 in 1923, 1.9 per cent 
of all cooperatives reporting that year, to 27, less than 0.3 per cent, 
in 1925. There are approximately 12,000 cooperative marketing 
associations in the United States at the present time. We do not 
have a record of all active organizations, nor of all that have gone 
out of business, but our information regarding failures since 1920 is 
fully as complete as that regarding active organizations. 

Consequently, the figures quoted give a true picture of the situa- 
tion and show conclusively that cooperation is a permanent factor 
in American agriculture. During the same period the cooperatives 
have increased greatly the volume of business which they handle. 
Conservative estimates, based on reports from over 60 per cent of 
all the associations in the United States, place the total business of 
cooperatives at $1,600,000,000 in 1921 and $2,500,000,000 in 1925. 

The record of cooperation since 1920 is proof that the members 
and officials of the associations are gaining in cooperative experience. 
But further than this it is a demonstration of the inherent soundness 
of the movement, if such a demonstration was necessary to those who 
have followed cooperation through the various stages of its develop- 
ment. 

We see very definite progress in the attitude of the members toward 
their organizations. First of all, the producers who are members of 
cooperative associations are gaining a better understanding of their 
mafketing problems and of the relationship which exists between 
marketing and production. They, as a class, are beginning to think 
of marketing as something more than the transfer of goods to a 


qT? ERE are a number of ways in which the progress of cooperative 





' Part of an address delivered by W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, before American Institute 
of Cooperation, St. Paul, Minn., July 8, 1926. 
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country buyer. They are beginning to follow the whole intricate 
process by which their products are placed in the hands of the con- 
sumers. Consequently, they are obtaining an appreciation of the 
consumers’ needs, an understanding of price factors, and are at least 
taking the first steps to produce the kinds and qualities of products 
which the market demands. s 

This advance in knowledge, of course, enables them to understand 
more clearly what their cooperative organizations can and can jot 
accomplish. They are better able to judge of the service rendered 
by their officials and employees, to understand in what part favor- 
able returns are due to efficient service, or poor results to inefficiency. 
Consequently, they are better fitted to select the proper ‘men as 
directors and managers of their associations. 

Generally, the organization of cooperative associations has in- 
creased the farmers’ knowledge of marketing processes and problems, 
and is stimulating the aise Na of the kinds and qualities of 
products the markets demand. I believe that in this respect alone— 
as an educational force—cooperation has more than justified its 
existence. 

Encouraging progress has been made in the management of 
cooperative associations. This has come from experience and from 
a more careful selection of the managerial personnel. The promoter 
and propagandist type of cooperative manager is passing out of the 
picture. In his place there is developing a group of able business 
men, who are first of all cooperative business men, who understand 
the producers’ problems, and who are using every improvement of 
modern business in their attempt to meet these problems. 

The associations are getting on a more sound financial basis; they 
are doing a better job each year of grading, processing, and ware- 
housing i products. Especially are they making progress in the 
standardization of the products they handle, and as a result they are 
merchandising these products more efficiently and enlarging the 
market area and marketing season. 

There is every evidence, in brief, that the cooperative organizations 
are consolidating and strengthening the positions they have already 
gained. This is the present phase of cooperation. The next, [ feel 
confident, will be an enlargement of the functions of the organizations, 
an increase in the volume of business and the outlining of a definite 
production and marketing program. 


Cooperation in Foreign Countries 


_ Belgium 


aa June 15, 1926, issue of La Coopération Lan states that the 


total sales of the Belgian Cooperative Wholesale Society,:«! 
1925 amounted to 141,913,153 franes,’ and those of goods 
manufactured by the wholesale to 135,888,768 francs. 





i France at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate in 1925 approximately 4.76 cents. 
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The following data on the agricultural cooperative societies of 
Belgium for the year 1923, the latest year for which information is 
available, are given in the Belgian Statistical Yearbook for 1923-24.’ 
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MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS ACTIVITIES OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN BELGIUM, 1922 AND 1923 


ta emat 





{Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate in 1923 about 5.21 cents] 






















































Number of Number of : 
asehithen onan bese Amount of business C 
Type of society a Ss. 

1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 | 1923 
| 
a ~ L wa ft 
Societies for purchase of farm supplies and Francs Francs 4 
joint use of machinery................-..-.- 11,302 | 1, 452 |! 103,993 | 110, 658 | 1 69, 479, 714 82, 846, 962 a 
Dairy BOCUGEIRI Sc win np 5-5 2-25 --- 22 - = 5 2190} 2208 | 217,070 | 2? 19, 299 | 240,332,751 | 2 65, 875, 492 gr 
Raiffeisen Societies... .-........------ see -e. 975 907 | 70,276 | 73, 236 |3 289,023, 559 | 3 350, 296, 259 a 
= *e 





1 Data are for societies affiliated to the Boerenbond, and the leagues of Luxemburg and Ermeton only. 
? Data are for societies affiliated to the Boerenbond and the Luxemburg League only. "4 
3 Loans granted during year. ; 







Bulgaria . 

HE first official study of the cooperative movement in Bulgaria i 
was made by the General Statistical Office of Bulgaria in 1921 i 

and covered the year 1920. The results of that study were given in f 





the Labor Review for June, 1924 (pp. 171, 172). Two later reports i 

covering the years 1921 and 1922 are now available, and from these 7 

the following information was taken.* | 
Table 1 shows the number of registered cooperative societies of 

each type in operation on December 31, 1921 and 1922, the number 

furnishing reports, and their membership. 










TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF BULGARIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
1921 AND 1922, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY 
















Membership 
Number of | Number of me 
registered societies a 

societies reporting Individuals Srgeier ‘8 
















Type of society 











1921 1921 












125, 554 










ee sem cccntinntanenesnes 700 | 709 | 321 | 291 ; 106,543 | 99,875 20 18 et 
Housing and public works. -...........-.-.- 51 53 18 18 3, 622 sg, A ae ea 
Purchase, sale, and manufacturing - -___._- 352 390 138 150 | 36,429 | 42,824 180 169 

LR BE id diie rw apeeccccceon 158 170 35 40 | 74,204 | 84,948 |-......|..----. 

Workers’ productive....-...-..----------- 144| 163 65 66 653 Ee are are 

Joint use of machinery, etc.....-.-...----- 112} 132 45 62| 5,781] 11,930 31| 130 . 
Misealnemibeeie © 62 Bu occ chee ccccsece 129 141 48 50 3, 882 5, 309 2 14 af 
Central organizations.................-.-- i9 21 12 10 | 67,381 | 81,019} 935) 906 Bas 















thie wah doonbancddaadostsesedssebs 1, 671 | 1,731 | 424,049 | 470, 204 | 1, 292 | 1, 439 


* Belgium. Ministére de I’ Intérieur et de l’Hygiéne. Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique et du Congo 
Belge, 1923-24. Brussels, 1926, p. 136. 

‘ Bulgaria. Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique des coopératives dans le royaume de 
Bulgarie pendant {les années] 1921 and 1922. Sofia, 1926. 108 and 119 pp. ; 
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In Table 2 are shown the financial statistics for the societies jp 
1922. No data on volume of business are given in either report. 


TABLE 2.—CAPITAL AND PROFITS OR LOSSES OF BULGARIAN COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN 1922, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY : 


[Leva at par=19. 3 cents; exchange rate in 1922 about 0. 69 cent] 









































Working capital | 
é P Net Net lasses 
r ‘ ‘a. profits of | of soci- 
ype of society Deposits societies | eties re- 
—- Reserves | (time, sav- — parting 
P ings, etc.) . 
Levas Levas Levas Levas | Leas 
eet ALA el dtc: Epa Riel SRE eee EE 96, 620, 402 | 12, 063, 296 | 234, 600, 674 | 14,884,161 | &&5. 284 
a ER dala SO le eee eee 22, 456, 659 | 2,927,7 11, 398, 220 | 9, 563, 917 644, 478 
Housing and publie works__............__.. 16, 854, 609 42, 141 4, 142 106, 571 55, 798 
Purchase, sale, and manufacturing_-_______-_- 32, 362,127 | 4,368,759 | 26, 573, 134 | 11, 608, 459 739, 104 
pL OS TPS age RE aS". SE 2, 021, 809 | 4,092, 272 j|.....-.__.... 1, 925, 081 5 24] 
aE Tile 11, 636, 180 561, 341 265, 672 | 6,803, 041 198, 608 
Joint use of machinery, etc..-.............- 40, 836, 767 | 1, 066, 178 44,485 | 2,812,619 187, 084 
ail an: Ass te gpa lam 8, 979, 325 952, 076 705, 380 | 1, 987, 687 214, 404 
Central organizations. ..............-..---.2] 19, 391 2, 125, 959 13, 710, 136 | 2, 498, 795 | 1, 88s | 
Finland 4 


A? the end of 1925 there were 452 societies affiliated with the whole- 
sale (S. O. K.) of the General Cooperative Union of Consumers’ 
Societies, with a combined membership of 182,203. This is a decrease 
of 9 societies as compared with 1924 but an increase in membership 
of 1,885 members. The sales of the affiliated societies amounted to 
1,295,999,940 Finnish marks,® an increase of 84,071,317 marks ove: 
the previous year. In 1925, 53 per cent of these goods were bought 
from the wholesale, as compared with 50.8 per cent in 1924. 
The S. O. K.’s sales in 1925 amounted to 700,548,578 marks, and 
sales of goods manufactured by itself to 48,435,977. The wholesale 
now has 11 branches and 8 sales offices, and employs 1,470 persons. 


Netherlands 


‘HE sales of the Netherlands Cooperative Wholesale Society, De 
Handelskamer, in 1925 amounted to 12,632,150 florins® as com- 
pared with sales to the amount of 11,304,306 florins in 1924, accord- 
ing to the June 1, 1926, issue of Het Cooperatieve Nieuws (The 
Hague). 
Norway 


EDAtTA on the development of the Union and Wholesale of Nor- 

wegian Consumers’ Societies (N. K. L.) are given in News Release 
No. 38 of the International Labor Office. The table following, taken 
from the above source, shows the development of the N. K. L. since 


1907: 


‘International Cooperative Bulletin, London, June, 1926. 
5 Finnish mark at par in 1925=19.3 cents; exehange rate 2.52 cents. 
Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate in 1925 approximately par. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NORWEGIAN COCEERATIYE UNION AND WHOLESALE (N. K. L.), 


[Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate in 1925 about 18 cents] 























Number of Paid-in 
Year affiliated |NuUraberof) sales share | Reserve 
; societies capital - 

Kroner Kroner Kroner 
EEL Se ate erees 3.5 ib SF 23 (4) 182, 500 18, 300 300 
a inn nick Geichdonaniiticibies 77 19, 000 1, 233, 800 49, 000 24, 600 
NE MA Retiniewnne deukwknadnGdieibeodmnce 149 32, 000 3, 097, 000 90, 800 66, 300 
cee iatcdtarse wrest ooh ino agniaren satin bist in eo 295 70, 984 12, 063, 400 404, 000 563, 600 
a  eriitisscniesas w wivun duss epssiviei thai blows ail 4il 93, 189 20, 745, 200 706, 300 498, 900 
ee hinknd bn onan cae ctintindmtioaned 437 103, 157 31, 926, 400 1, 158, 200 926, 600 








1 Not reported. 


Occupational data collected by the Union, covering 94,530 of its 
103,157 members show the following distribution: 
Per cent 
Workers in industry, handicrafts, fishing, shipping, transport and com- 


SEE ETRE Martone ol alpen yp AOE ETA ATT 
Other independent workers in industry and commerce___________----_--- 


SE Co cide a es ee Stes eka cbabh cou edd eS ducbacesvocee eee 45. 2 
Feeenh enilbiren tens is ii ois Sestairain dro din o Sem cep aide emote opine cee 28. 8 
Workers in agriculture and forestry............_..-----.------.------- 8.3 
IO, FEED LAI IIIT EE 3.9 

8. 2 
5. 6 





Poland 


A REPORT from the vice consul at Warsaw, dated May 8, 1926, 

comments on the “widespread and growing activity” of the 
Polish cooperative societies. The cooperative movement received a 
sharp setback during the war, not only through destruction of prop- 
erty but through the depreciation of the currency. ‘‘Many of the 
cooperatives were completely ruined, and the assets of others were 
reduced almost to the vanishing puint so that their activities ceased 
temporarily.”” The credit societies suffered the most. 

By 1924, however, the movement began to recover and has enor- 
mously increased since that time. The following table shows the 
number of societies of each type registered on January 1, 1925 and 
1926: 








1925 1926 

Housing and construction societies. _.........-.-..------- 781 934 
Comme mecsemes.. OUR 918 1819 B> sll to Wa boieivges 5, 771 6, 270 
Agricultural marketing societies. ......._........-.4--.-- 948 1, 000 
Other commercial societies . -~ ~~ on cn seen 3 o--ednen-- sa} 6. 344 
"STEN Seg n aSi Te thaiin, * t,t hia ber hing aan 5, 877 ’ 
Societies for purchase of raw materials_________..--------- 393 7 421 
Te SURO Skee ccemeecen onnces 437 
Dairy, breeding, and poultry societies _------------------- 606 774 
Other agricultural societies. _._..........-.-...-.-------- 91 172 
ne pdaeenwtce eer &* 
NONE RO nn tee cw eben ceanewecepee 83 91 
Publishing and bookselling societies__......._..-.-.--2---- 96 108 
enous wonietles—; <= =<<s-ssn--- oo2's ss oss ccwccee 267 314 

ee ee Sel TO ninages atts ot Lore oTw boget sualy 15, 380 16, 865 





"Includes workers’ productive societies also. 
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It is pointed out that the above societies are merely those on the 
register, and that the number in actual operation on January |. 
1926, was estimated as about 14,000. . 


The majority of the cooperatives in Poland are operated in connection wit} 
associations organized primarily for other purposes. The number of such mem. 
bers will probably reach two and a half million persons. Another million ayq 
a half are members of exclusively cooperative associations so that the total 
number of participants in cooperatives of one sort or another is about 4,000,(00 
persons out of a total population of close to 30,000,000. 


Russia 


ATA concerning the cooperative movement in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics for the years ending October 3 
1923, 1924, and 1925 are given in the May 10, 1926, issue of Industria! 
and Labor Information (Geneva). The following table shows the 
membership of and the business done by the various types of coop- 
erative societies in 1923-24 and 1924-25: 


Ol, 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF AND BUSINESS DONE BY RUSSIAN COOPERA- 
TIVE SOCIETIES, YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31, 1924 AND 1925, BY TYPE OF 


















































SOCIETY 
[Chervonetz ruble=$5.146] 
1923-24 1924-25 
Type of society ‘ 
- amg Member- | Amount of — Member-| Amount of 
societies ship business societies ship business 
Cherv. rubles Cherv. rubles 
Urban and industrial...............- 1, 560 | 3,027,182 | 649, 100, 000 1, 504 | 3, 763,396 | 1, 169, 800, 000 
Re 6s 20, 129 | 3, 529,102 | 409, 100, 000 | 22, 864 | 4,889,543 | 897, 900, 000 
Transport workers. ............--..- 58 548,547 | 106,400, 000 39 623, 000 181, 600, 000 
OR ee ted Sains octane co eth hug 894 (4) 2 21, 500, 000 852 (}) (1) 
Regional and provincial unions and 
other central organizations. ----_--- f () 561, 900, 000 (’) (1) 1, 286, 500, 000 
OCebtpene FOR oun b. didectddsccaln sks 1) (4) 302, 800, 000 EE Scce hae ees 252, 200, 000 
Wien 21 398 Th 22, 641 | 7, 104, 831 | 2, 050, 800, 000) 25, 259 | 9, 275, 989 | 3, 788, 000, 000 
1 Not reported. 


4 Military societies only. 


The report states that although the cooperative capital increased 
from 1924 to 1925, that furnished by the members is still only a 
fourth of the working capital. The grants from the Government 
which form the remainder of the capital are stated to have had a 
bad effect upon the movement, weakening that spirit of self-help 
which is the main motive of cooperation. 


Sweden 


A RECENT report of the Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs ° 
contains data on the cooperative societies of that country for 
1924, from which the following information is taken. 





8 Sweden. Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige, ar 1924. Stockholm, 1926. , 
Similar data from qcrevious report were given in the September, 1925, issue of the Labor Review, |)p- 


166-169. 
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The statement below shows the number of cooperative societies 
of each type at the end of 1924: 


NUMBER OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SWEDEN IN 1924, BY TYPE 























OF SOCIETY 
, Num- | : | Num- Num- 
Type of society a Type of society | Anes Type of society Ser 
} 
| 
Consumers’ societies: || Agricultural societies: Other productive societies: 
i ed ad 1, 561 | Machinery and supply-| 1, 812 Workers’ productive - -- 150 
Restaurants and cafés... 82 Dabreee. HV. oes... 668 ES oc cineindeo--- 29 
, Se ere 1,237 || Breweries and distil- Printing ..............- 76 
Other construction .....- 2, 634 EEE RET SS 124 Re Cera 93 
Bloctricity, (.. 32-2 5. -i2. 1,477 Breeding. .............- 291 
Central organizations. --- 23 | } ea eae 157 DIO: oes ctiinintctttna 348 
Ged iicanocewcédnotace 818 || Central organizations. - 37 
| GEO snk dacate teeeebees 396 Grand total__...._. 11, 665 
= dealt lbadl goptdiatons 7, 832 | 
Total ikissiia. “iss 3, 485 























Below is shown the number of members of societies affiliated with 
the Kooperativa Férbundet and of the independent societies in 1924: 





Num- Member- 

ber ship 
Societies affiliated with cooperative union.........---..----- 877 284, 247 
Iuidlopieeere eqceties. os ee ie 80 13, 173 
MOR. 665 5 oe se ob nee temp laine - pen a < pd othe 957 297, 420 


The table below shows the value of goods produced in 1924 by the 
various kinds of societies: 


VALUE OF GOODS PRODUCED BY BAGS SP teen OF SWEDISH COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
1924 


[Krona at par= 26.8 cents; exchange rate approximately par] 






































berot| Value of ber of| Value of 
: ro Jalue o : ro ue 0 
Type of society soci- | product Type of society soci- | product 
eties eties 
Productive departments of Kronor Workers productive societies: Kronor 
Kooperative Férbundet.- -.__- 4 | 24, 440, 457 emer top societies _--.-- 7 | 3,109, 844 
otto and furniture... 6 746, 224 
Productive departments of con- Tathets Ra dou cults oh cxson alae 2 291, 856 
sumers’ societies: OCP ee ey ae ears Ft 7 386, 043 
a cil Ao ga aS 31 | 4,990, 896 
Slaughterhouses--..........- 40 | 8, 605, 894 Tees. LU asl. 22 | 4, 533, 967 
Shoe-repair shops....._...-- 3 87, 604 
at nk factories. .._____- 2 65, 868 Grand total..............- 122 | 48, 549, 950 
EE EE Es BE Fe 3 54, 092 
ee VELL 79 | 13, 804, 354 
Consumers’ productive socie- 
| EE eae 12 | 4,076, 887 
Slaughterhouses...........- 3 465, 247 
SE RT 2| 1,229, 038 
EE TET eae nee 17 5, 771, 172 
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Profit Sharing and Labor Copartnership in Great Britain and Northem 
Ireland in 1925 


N ITS issue for June, 1926, the Ministry of Labor Gazette (Lon- 
don) reviews the annual report of the Ministry of Labor dealing 
with profit sharing and labor copartnership in Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland for the year ending December 31, 1925. Exclud- 
ing from consideration cooperative enterprises and profit-sharing 
schemes connected with them, at the end of 1925 there were 240 
firms practicing Bis sharing or copartnership, and of these, 6 had 
two schemes each in operation. In addition there were six schemes 

of which no recent information had been received, but which were 
believed to be still in operation, so that there were totals of 246 
firms and 252 schemes, as compared with 245 firms and 251 schemes 
at the end of 1924. No plans are classed as schemes in this enumera- 
tion except those in which employees participate in the profits on 
some prearranged basis, so that plans in which bonuses are given 
based on output, or sales, or the employer’s goodwill are not included. 

The number of workpeople eligible to the benefits of the schemes 
at the end of 1925 was about 191,000, as compared with 177,000 at 
the end of the previous year. Ina number of the schemes partic ipa- 
tion is limited to employees who are able and willing to deposit 
savings with the firm or to purchase shares, which are sometimes 
offered on especially favorable terms. Usually, also, in order to 
participate, employees must meet certain conditions, such as a pre- 
scribed length of service. 

For the most part, the number of schemes in any industry is small, 
and the workers affected are a very small proportion of those in the 
industry. The largest number of separate schemes, 46, is found in 
connection with the supply of gas, water, and electricity, and the 
largest number of employees eligible to benefit, 38,500, also appears 
in this connection. There are only 9 schemes connected with i insur- 
ance, banking, and other financial businesses, but the number oi 
employees affected, 37,000, is next to the largest found. Other 
industries show smaller numbers, agriculture, with 7 schemes and 
400 employees affected, having the smallest number. 


Types of Schemes and Bonuses Paid 


“PHE commonest form of schemes provides for the employees a 

bonus consisting of a specified portion of the net profit, or of a 
sum automatically decided by the rise or fall of the dividends paid 
on the firm’s capital. Another type, which has proved popular in 
recent years, provides the bonus by means of dividends on workers’ 
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shares, which are issued either free or on specially favorable terms; 
46 such schemes are at present known to be in operation. The gas 
companies are apt to pay a bonus varying inversely with the price 
of gas. In other cases the bonus may be a percentage on wages, 
varying according to the company’s rate of dividend. 

For 190 schemes, data were received showing the extent to which 
the employees were benefited during 1925. ‘The average amount of 
bonus per person varied from £2 1s. 2d.', received by the 16,100 em- 
ployees under 24 schemes in engineering, shipbuilding, and metal 
trades, to £21 7s. 5d., for 24,300 employees under 4 schemes in bank- 
ing, insurance, or other financial business. For the 161,300 employees 
covered by the 190 schemes, the per capita bonus averaged £9 
13s. 7d. Included in the 190 schemes are 43, under which 21,900 
employees would be entitled to participate, which paid no bonus in 


1925. 
Schemes Discontinued in 1925 


IVE schemes were definitely given up during the year. These 
were all in connection with small businesses, the number of 
employees affected ranging from 50 in an agricultural scheme to 
175 in a textile manufacturing business. One of these schemes, 
started in 1923, was given up because the employer was dissatisfied 
with the results, one because the employees were apathetic, one 
because the business was transferred, one because the business was 
amalgamated with another in which profit sharing was not practiced, 
and one was discontinued in favor of individual wage increases. 


Trend of Profit-Sharing Movement 


HE following table, giving the number of schemes started in 

different periods, the number discontinued, and those still in 

operation at the end of 1925, gives some indication of the progress 
of the movement: 


NUMBER OF SCHEMES STARTED, 1880 TO 1925, NUMBER DISCONTINUED, AND 
NUMBER STILL IN OPERATION AT END OF 1925 

















Schemes | Schemes nom, 

Total discon- sus- onera- 

Period in which started schemes | tinued | pended tion t 

started | byend | atend | (04 a 

of 1925 of 1925 1925 

i s sueuiinwmuee 35 Re. 5 
ili eS GE it gaan ae 79 5 TSR ll 
ED RIPE RTE ARE SORTS RE ea 77 8 ple 14 
EE ee eer ee eee Tere ee a eT: 26 4, Bee 7 
se Ee ee Raa AR RIES eh ee ES Cle, 55 23 2 30 
ee aba menmabnadamacawnind 64 23 1 40 
DRE ee Paiste) i ON ee bhs Eat ED ees Fak 22 6 2 14 
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1 At par, pound = $4.8665, shilling = 24.3 cents, penny = 2.03 cents; exchange value was about par. 
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It will be noticed that in the period from 1880 till the close of the 
century the plans started averaged slightly under 8 a year; the first 
five years of the new century saw a drop to around 5, and thereafter 
until 1919 the new schemes were around 11 or 12 a year. In 1919 
and 1920 the movement reached its height, with over 50 new schemes 
to the year. With 1921 came a sudden and pronounced drop, and 
in 1925 the number had reached the level of the 1880 to 1900 period. 

Note is made of the fact that of a total of 519 schemes which are 
known to have been adopted up to the end of 1925, slightly under 
one-half were still in operation. Some of these had a long record. 
‘‘Although a large number of existing schemes are of comparatively 
recent origin, 4 have been in operation for over 50 years, and 30 for 
over 25 years; slightly over 100 (or about 42 per cent) date from 
before the war.” 


[520] 
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WELFARE 





Report on Outdoor Recreation for Industrial Workers 


mittee on policy and administration of outdoor recreation for 
industrial workers to the executive committee of the National 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation: 


The rapid development of mechanical processes in industry, which has so 
greatly increased our national wealth and provided the means for increased 
leisure, has at the same time brought about a specialization in the labor of in- 
dustrial workers which tends to reduce opportunities for self-expression or joy of 
achievement. 

The rapid development of industry, due so largely to these mechanical proc- 
esses, has drawn our people in increasing proportion from the farms to the cities 
until to-day in some of the older States the farm population is smaller than it was 
eighty or one hundred years ago, though the total population of the State has 
been several times multiplied. This concentration of population in closely 
built areas gives rise to serious recreation problems as well as to other social 
problems, such as housing and health. The growth of our cities, unforeseen 
and unplanned for as it has been, wasted much of their natural recreation areas, 
such as shore fronts on rivers and lakes which are used as dumping ground, and 
needlessly covered with buildings other areas that should have been permanently 
set aside for recreational use. 

Consequently the problem of providing our increasing industrial population 
with the outdoor recreational facilities necessary to health and stamina has 
become one of concern not only to the workers themselves but to the industries 
which employ them and to the community asa whole. These industrial workers 
must have facilities for wholesome outdoor life if they are to remain a social and 
economic asset instead of becoming a liability to the Nation. 

Industry itself long ago recognized the importance of outdoor recreation for 
its workers and many firms provided facilities for their own employees. More 
recently leaders in industry, as well as labor leaders and those in the recreation 
movement, have earnestly supported the creation and maintenance of outdoor 
recreational facilities on a community basis in order that these might be available 
for all the workers. 


Di initt are given the report and recommendation of the com- 


The committee on policy and administration believes that— 


1. Facilities for outdoor recreation should be provided on a scale adequate to 
meet the needs of all the people. 

2. There should be a clear recognition of two classifications of outdoor recrea- 
tion and provision made for both (a) mass or team games and other activities 
which require comparatively small areas, such as city playgrounds or ball fields; 
(b) individual or small group activities such as camping, bathing, boating, hiking, 
which require larger areas, such as lake or river shores, natural parks, etc. 

3. It is very important to provide adequately for industrial workers whose 
hours of labor are spent indoors. 

4. Special consideration must be given to those large and closely built areas of 
our cities inhabited by industrial workers, which have few accessible open spaces. 

The committee therefore recommends that the National Outdoor Recreation 
Conference: 

1. Request all national organizations engaged in the field of outdoor recreation 
to urge every municipality and State and every community organization to 
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aid in making adequate provision for the outdoor recreational needs of all the 
people, including industrial workers, and to urge industrial leaders and jj 
employers actively to support constructive recreational programs. 

2. Commend individual industries that themselves make provision for such 
short-time activities as those which may be practiced during the noon hour and 
that lend their influence and support to programs which will lead to adequate 
facilities for the whole community. 

3. Call attention to the fact that one of the greatest values in recreation 
lies in the possibilities it offers for the practice of self-government by those 
participating. Consequently responsibility for the proper management and con- 
duct of recreational activities should, to the greatest extent possible, be placed 
upon those who use the facilities, whether these are provided by the community 
or by private industry. . 


[522] 











INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1926 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
TE cised his good offices in connection with 39 labor disputes 
during July, 1926. These disputes affected a known total 
of 20,078 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft 
or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On August 1, 1926, there were 50 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in addition, 9 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. ‘Total number of cases pending, 59. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Motor-Bus Operators 


HE use of the motor bus in urban and interurban transportation 
f has increased with remarkable rapidity in recent years. No 
official census of the industry has been made, but data com- 
“ww by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce and pub- 
ished under the title of “Facts and Figures of the. Automobile 
Industry, 1926 Edition,” indicate roughly the present importance of 
motor-bus transportation. According to this source, there were, in 
January, 1926, a total of 69,425 motor buses in operation in the 
United States, of which 37,500 were operating as common carriers and 
covering a total route mileage approximately as great as the steam- 
railroad mileage of the country. 

The development of this new industry has had an important in- 
fluence upon the existing transportation agencies, and, in addition, it 
has ¢reated an extensive field of employment for labor. The total 
number of motor-bus operators in the United States is not known, 
but as there are approximately 70,000 buses in operation, many of 
which carry a conductor as well as a driver and many that operate 
on a two orveven three shift system, it is probably safe to conclude 
that the total number of bus operators is at least 100,000 and may 
run much higher. This estimate, moreover, does not take into ac- 
count the mechanics, barn employees, and others employed by the 
industry in other ways than in the direct operation of the buses. 

In order to throw some light.on the working conditions of this large 
and growing number of bus operators, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has made a preliminary survey of the wages and hours of labor of 
such employees in the cities of Chicago and New York. The results 
are shown in detail in the accompanying table. The data collected 
cover 1,557 employees in Chicago and 1,580 in New York. In both 
cities the services represented were partly urban and partly interurban. 

As indicated in the table, both wage rates and working hours ave 
extremely variable. In Chicago the hourly rates vary from 42.9 to 
87.5 cents and the full-time weekly rates from $25 to $52.50. The 
regular hours of work ranged from an 8-hour day and a 6-day week 
to an 1124-hour day and a 7-day week. In New York the variations 
in wages and hours were similarly wide. 
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$s 
WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF WORK OF AUTO-BUS OPERATORS, MAY, 1926 § 
Rate of wages 
# 
Cit d tio P | aun tat va ~ . 
y, company, and occupation er ; Saturday; y 
Per | week, ine — | ar full week 
hour full ti p eel 
time me ys | ays 
‘ 
Chicago Regular rate a 
Company No. 1: multiplied by— ; 
Drivers, first 3 months -_..........-......-....--- $0. 550 | $36. 58 1 1 1 1914- 914-6614 : 
Drivers, second 3 months... -......-.-----2...--- - 600 | 39.90 1 1 1 1944- 94-6614 ; 
Drivers, third 3 months-__............22....-.-.- . 650 43. 23 1 1 1 1914- 914-6614 
Drivers, tenth to fifteenth month._..__....____- 700 | 46.55 1 1 1 1944- 914-6614 
Drivers, sixteenth to twenty-first month_.._____ .750 | 49.88 1 1 1 19%- 94-66% : 
a er ae ee ee 700 | 46.55 1 1 1 19\4— 94-66% 
Company No. 2: 
Sia) hid cabin dee cS, eee -625 | 235.00} () 1 1 18 -8 -56 
Conductors and lecturers... ...-....-.-...-.--- -446 | 225.00} (4) 1 1 18 -8 -56 é 
Company No. 3: 
Drivers, first 6 months -.......-.....2---....---- -670 | 46.90 1% 1 1 {410 -10 -70 i 
Drivers, second 6 months... .2.......-.-.2..---- .680 | 47.60 1% 1 1 1510 -10 -70 
Drivers, second yeer. - ...... -.--2.-..-.-.2..,--- .690 | 48.30 iy 1 1 |510 -10 -70 
Dene FORE. 6. oleh th Jay ad lu: i... .710 | 49.70 1% 1 1 |410 -10 -70 
IOS OGRE no iii bin Sd KK ood 730 51.10 1% 1 1 |410 -10 -70 
Drivers, after fourth year___. .....-...-......---- .750 | 52. 50 1% 1 1 {510 -10 -70 : 
Conductors, first 6 months-_.........-.......--- 600 | 42.00 1% 1 1 |510 -10 -70 : 
Conductors, second 6 months--.---_..--......-.- .610 | 42.70 1% 1 1 |510 -10 -70 
Conductors, second year. ......-...-.--.-...---- .620 | 43.40 1% #1 1 {410 -10 -70 j 
Conductors, third year. -........ 0.25.5. 4u.-4.- .640 | 44.80 1% #1 1 }410 -10 -70 i 
Conductors, fourth year_....------...--....--.- .660 | 46.20} 1% 1 1 |510 -10 -70 , 
Conductors, after fourth year.._................- .680 | 47.60 1% 1 1 }|510 -10 -70 se 
Company No. 4: | fe 
Drivers, first 6 months_......---.-...-.......-.- .545 | 36.00} 1% 1% 14 1 -ll -66 " 
Drivers, after 6 months.........................- . 568 | 37.50 i% is WwW UU -ll -66 he 
Company No. 5: "oa 
REIS gna a GaRee a aR ate: RENE ARES eRe .526 | 30.00 1 1 1 91% -914-57 % 
ES es ob ik, de Sawoticathinenctcbbiak dee ocd - 561 32. 00 1 1 1 914 914-57 tf a 
DS i ok, icbedenanpechbacniihew asuibtnawe< . 614 35. 00 1 1 1 944 -94-57 ga 
Company No. 6: ty 
Ra lids Linn din didlindintiwitie« se diin debs dy shit ewe .500 | 35.00 1 1 1 10 -10 -70 
Conductors, long-distance tours-...............- -500 | 35.00 1 1 1 10 -10 -70 gs: 
Conductors, sight-seeing coaches..............-- .429 | 30.00 1 1 1 10 -10 -70 & 
Company No. 7: Drivers.......2..-~ oo .os-uacc-..s .610 | 38.43} 71%) 1 1 9 -9 -63 ae 
Company No. 8: Drivers..........--..-..-..---.---- .479 | 31.15| 65¢{ 81 1 |810 -10 -65 is 
Company No. 9: ot 
MS Bis lad a nbc bbb och ibn akbe cia wt 8 age CR ane (%) as 
Conductors and lecturers__.-..--.....-0--2..---- Jnl .4 % 2 eeice Seen eee 9) Re 
Company No. 10: Drivers._..-..----22--2-u. 252. -- 11 . 875 [11 42. 00 1 1 1 8 -8 -48 aq 
Company No. 11: Drivers.-_...-.........-...-.....- .500 | 35.00 1 1 1 }# 1234-1134-70 a] 
Camneny Dio. A2:; Drivers. ..,.. 2. - 2255 acl deeer-- .658 | 37.501 90¢ 1 1 9% -914-57 ae 
Company No. 13: Drivers..........-....--........-- .778 | 42.00} 1 1 1 9 -9 -54 E 
Company No. 14: Drivers........--.....-.....-.--- 615 | 30.00 [13 80¢ |_.... ee 9% -0 -4834 & 
New York City A 
Company No. 1: a | 
Drivers, frst 2 mamthe. oes isn sainsinin meth cc--- 44,4565 | 35.00 {_....-/......|...... 41 -11 -77 i 
Drivers, first 2 months........-- att fe eee RE ees 4 8144-5914 f 
Drivers, after 2 months 14.519 | 40.00 41-11 -77 
Drivers, after 2 months 18, 67 eb REE ELSES I Ee 4 8-504 
Company No. 2: Dnivers_.............-.-...-uic.--- .765 | 39.00 1 1 84 -84<-51}2 : 
Compeme pee. @: Derivers.............222.2.22 228k (16) 50. 00 1 (16) be 
! Estimated average. 4 
2 And tips. x 
§ $2.50 each extra trip. g 
* $1 each extra trip. 
' Maximum, after which overtime rate is paid. 
* Rated according to ability regardless of length of service. re 
' Overtime for extra drivers 61 cents per hour. i 
' Every other Sunday off with pay. ; 
* No hourly rate, hours vary from 3 to 15 per day. , i. 
” Minimum rate, majority are paid higher salary and all receive tips. Z 
" Changed June 1, 1926, to $7.50 per day of 8 a 
1 Every seventh and eighth day off with pay, ¢ 
“ For time on other than schoo! bus. ‘=e 
' Minimum. ; 
1’ Maximum. if 
1° Indefinite (interurban route). - 
i 
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Rate of wages 
Ole : 0 - alens: Full 
sity, company, and occupation er ay; Saturday: 
Per | week, | over-|Sun-| holi-| full week’ 
hour Frond time | days | days 
Regular rate 
Company No. 4: multiplied by— 
RPRNUENR Tree POOR shonin i SSL RAE _| $0. 690. |44$38, 64 | 17.114 1 1}/“@sg -§ -5 
apeevetay metas Peer. 4. 305 5 . 690 }16 48. 30 | 17 16 1 1/510 -10 -79 
iptivers; second yerr J.....2-..2.i6.2). Lt isiece: . 700. |14 39. 20 | 17 14% 1 1/48 -8& -56 
Epravera; second year J... 1... 3.56.08... Ri... . 706 |18 49. 00 | 17 14% 1 1/510 -10 -70 
Epeevors) thie Weer...f........4.0 tb... 24. . 730 }4 40. 88 | 17 1h 1 1/™8 -8 -5% 
Drivers thiid wear. isi - 1-2. ct ke. J. s- . 730 jt 51.10 | 171% 1 1}310 -10 -76 
Se POU EE ok oh ic rene once mubuscmevad . 740 (1441.44 | 171% 1 1;48 -8 f 
PO RE as ee Sec aiey eee . 740 |15 51.80] 17 1% 1 1/310 -10 -70 
Driveraselter 4 yeersi..... £2) .4-U0 cc oak. J . 750. {14.42.60 | 17-144 1 1/48 -8 
Dreveen;aiter € years. .. 5 .612.5.Gh D . 750 }15 52.50 | 171% 1 1/810 -10 -70 
OEE ECO Ea a TES . 620 (1434.72 | 171% 1 1j4 8 -8 -56 
Conductors, first year__... =... 02. ste. . 620 (1643.40 | 17 14 1 1 #810 -10 -70 
Conductors, second year -_--_-__- 2 ee ee. . 630 (4 35. 28 | 17 1le 1 1/4 8 -8 -56 
Conductors, second year_.__............---_.--- . 630 1544.10} 171 1 1 11510 -10 0) 
Conductors, third year_..................-.-..--. . 660 |14 36.96 | 17 1le 1 1M 8 -8 -5 
Conductors, third year__...................---.-- . 660 (1546.20 | 17146 1 1/1510 -10 -70 
Conductors, fourth year_.._...........-.-.--.--- . 670 |14 37. 52 | 17116 1 1 8 -8 -5¢ 
Conductors, fourth year......._.....-.-.-.-.-.-- . 670 |15 46.90 | 17144 1 1510 -10 -70 
Conductors, after 4 years.._...............-.-- E . 680 |14 38.08 | 17 114 1 1/4 8 -8 -56 
Conductors, after 4 years__._.........-..-.----- . 680 |15 47.60 | 17114 1 1 1810 -10 -70 
Company No. 5: Drivers................-.----o.e.1- 18 556 ss 35.00} (1%) 1 1} 9 -9 -58l, 
Company No. 6: Drivers: ...0........2....-.-202s.-. 5 OG Ft OO0 1. hese eee 12 -12 -84 
Company No. 7: | 
a are See Pe Oe Be ak a ening neil M6 -6 -42 
Drivers, Grat-3 montis... 2... sw 6 6 + ORS 1. LS wbg -9 -63 
Drivers, efter S mamtnes. i... oo e522. 15,952 | 40.00 |__._.. PRLS tee “6 -6 -42 
Seer vere, Oneer © meeeene a a a 6 8 ee ee: Eee 6g -9 -63 
Company No. 8: | 
pe Sg eee ae ee ee eee .556 | 35.00 1 1 1}? 9 -9 -63 
Drivers, second 6 months--__-_-............._---- .611 | 38. 50 eI 1 1/72? 9 -9 -63 
Drivers, third 6 months._...................---- .667 | 42.00! 1] 1 1/29 -9 -63 
Drivers, fourth 6 months.__________.___..-.----- .604 | 43.75 1 1 1/2? 9 -9 -63 
Driwera; ren Gmmontes.......- ss foes. 8. .722 | 45. 50 1 1 1/2 9 -9 -63 
Drivers, @ixtm 6 months. ........)-0 =... 50... .750 | 47.25 1 1 1/87 9 -9 -63 
pd Sg S| RE SE a ee ee .778 | 49.00 1 1 1}2 9 -9 -63 
pe SE RE OI SR a ae . 643 |22 45, 00 1 1 %10 -10 -70 
Company No. 9: 

NG oe bbe ies deed i subick & ieinn a cbauusl . 614 |24 35. 00 os 1 1 9% 914-57 
RR A er ert Se ee ee . 658 |24 37.50 |} (25) 1 1 944- 914-57 
pg EEE? RET ESO URE SIRE teas 18 Fs AE Pat . 702 |440.00 | (25) 1 1 944- 944-57 

Com y No. 10: 

(SAE Rec Sipe a AR Sy SERS AL A: phe a? . 670 |14 36. 18 1} 1 1j4 9 -9 -54 

Drivers_......:... ERS. ER RE NS ey ee . 670 |15 40, 20 a4 1 1 1810 -10 -60 
6 Rated according to ability regardless of length 20 One dayoff every two weeks. 

of service. 21 And bonus. 
14 Minimum. 22 One Sunday off per month. 
16 Maximum. 23 One day off every 15 days. 
17 After completion of regular runs. *% And $10 per week bonus June to October, 
18 $40 per week, June 21 to Labor Day. inclusive. 
19 Varies $1 to $7 per trip. 25 $3 per trip. 


—— 


Wage Rates for Common Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents, as of July 1, 1926, 
its third compilation of common labor wage rates per hour 10 
various industries of the United States. The preceding com- 
pilations of this series appeared in the Labor Review for Februar) 
and May, 1926. General contracting has been added to the |” 
industries which appeared: in the two earlier publications. § ‘T's 
term covers four classes of construction: Building, highway, pub!ic 
works, and railroad. 
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The study is confined to entrance rates—that is, the rates paid 
newly employed unskilled adult males—in important industries 
which require considerable numbers of common laborers. Some 
establishments have reported two rates—for example, one for the 
10-hour day and one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for 
colored or Mexican workers; these distinctions have not been main- 
tained in the tabulated data, although it is apparent that the lowest 
rates are Shown for those geographic divisions where there are large 
numbers of colored or Mexican workers, while the highest rates are 
shown for localities where an 8-hour day is more or less prevalent. 

The number of common laborers reported for each of the several 
industries is shown in the following statement: 


Number 

SI dts ttt rive Wii ol cease nb tht Sahm ees v now c 5, 992 
ns Se, Men Wee COGNN....-. 5, -1- o- eo bb ee cent e 3, 832 
renee 8 Oo ga DE es nee, stig OSE. i cSeee 2, 526 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies... _______-_ 3, 832 
Foundry and machine-shop products___..........-_.-_- 10, 834 
I a ik a tts bcs hd ena ban a wane 4 22, 898 
a eat Rett pit or gt By MS eine Bes “Bb alba tebe 2, 234 
SEER SES SE ee > ea 13, 091 
Be OMG BN. is. os So auky eis. sbi 7, 867 
ORI Tait, ta iat, Sis hie i oben en ce nna 3, 405 
Slaughtering and meat packing_______._...___._-___-- 4,018 
eee Weare, oe ee ee eo ce eee 15, 402 
Seeermr COMUNDTOR. .. .. ac fcc oe bed dee oo See 42, 590 
eee Sd Ba ee ie Ais ta ewadsu 138, 521 


The number of such laborers reported for each geographic divi- 
sion was as follows: New England, 9,837; Middle Atlantic, 36,751; 
Kast North Central, 35,574; West North Central, 9,745; South 
Atlantic, 12,560; East South Central, 8,008; West South Central, 
8,187; Mountain, 5,076; and Pacific, 12,783. 

The weighted average rate for the several industries combined is 
42.8 cents, the lowest rate reported being 15 cents and the highest 
93.8 cents. The highest average rate in any of the industries (47.9 
cents) appears in the petroleum refining industry, and the lowest 
average rate (33.6 cents) in sawmills. 

It will be observed that the highest rates paid in every district 
were reported in general contracting. The addition of this industry 
has considerably increased the average rate for the several industries 
combined, but by deducting the figures for general contracting an 
average rate of 40.9 cents is ir ti This average rate is computed 
on the same industries that were reported in the two previous com- 
pilations. The three compilations, however, are not entirely com- 
parable, owing to the fact that the establishments reporting are not 
identical, in every case. 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID FOR COMMON LABOR, JULY 41, 1926 
[The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male ¢ammon Jabor!] 


























| Geographic division © 
United : 
Industry , Mid-|, East |} West East | West 
weanee ae’ dle | North| North oe South|South| Moun. Pa- 
lave At- | Cen- | Cen- antic Cen-} Cen-| tain Cifie 

Hantie, tral j.tral tral | tral 

NY | 
Automobiles: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
rn PR ER n.9 1 L22 38.0°|° 35,0) 33.3 ).0 22. fe fac]! 6 
Mass ~ 65685 -- 6h ~445-82- 56 62.5 fiscice 62:5) GAA) @2djisss 4}. foassas ek BS. 0 
S| | Ether ieee eB rie eet 42.8 } 46:9.) .90, 8,\_--...-|.....-]¢_....s Oa 51.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta: [ 
rn ee 17.5 | 40.0 | 35.0 30. 0 27.0 | 17.5 | 20.0 | 25.0 38.5 | 40.0 
EET Ee aes 55.5 | 50.0 | 55.5 46.7 40.0 | 35.0 | 36.5 | 37.5 40. 0 52.5 
PVOCREE s Suse js cece scucceseese 40.7 | 44.8 | 47.8 89. 4 82.2) 31.4 | 25.11 282) 39.3 41.4 

Cement: j 
eee teers eae 35.0 | 35.0} 35.0 }__.... 26.0 | 25:0 |... 1.0 
Sty dilly GONE ot gical | ef Meade 45.0) 440) 40.0/..._../-33.0] 280]....... 6.0 
Sha gf nS PO eee ee a. s> 43.5 1° 40.4 1) 352 4 2008. 30, 6°} 27.3}... -. 46, 5 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
and supplies: 

TE i tas, podbae a 31.0 1.0 | 40.0 39. 0 me t OA Local. ate de ’ 
i ie aa eee ee 52.0 | 48.0 {1 51.0 62.0 erase F253. = 
Average) ii. ..c..s2...-..-.]. 4BILIL Gs 46.3.) 35.8.) 40:0 Joo ollie. a 

Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

ucts: 
DW i Sh SS ice dt Sderee c~z ce 17. 5 | 83.0 | 25.0 33. 0 35.0 | 17.5 | 22.5 | 22.5 $5.0) 44.0 
UE ST Oe eae 56.9 | 60.0 | 50.0 55.0 50. 6 | 43.1 | 85.0} 21.3 45.0) 56.0 
Pa is Fe i 37.1 | 40.5 | 39.4 38. 2 40.1 | 28.9 | 29.91 28.0 40, 5 19,3 

Iron and steel: { 

Pe Ta ALTO ee te ee 20.0 | 40.0 4 39.0 | 35.0-} 35.04 20-0 123.5 |... _- 49.0| 4 
Higa erso secret ks. se noc 50.0 | 45.0 | 50.0 50. 0 35. 0 | 44.0 | 31.0 ‘i 49.0 | ) 
VOTO 2S Bocti. oo. 42.7} 414/424] 45.0] 35.0) 36.7 | 204)..5-.. 49.0) 45.9 

Leather: | 

(aes ES Ee apenas See ee 20.0 |,47.9 | 33.3 | 36.0 |.....<.| 200] BO} ...} 44.0 
| BS SESTER ERATE SPE ER FF. 4.2 | §4.2/50.0) S00}. .._. | 40.04 35.0 1. . | 50.0 
es ye ee A ae 40.9°) 60.2) 42.8.1, 43.97. ....- 182.4.) 3b. 8 hb). eth. canes 48, 5 

Lumber (sawmills): 

PONG « nbn ki eis RIN. 15.0 | 30.0 | 350 30. 0 32.5 | 15.01 16.5 | 20.0 24. 0 20. 0) 
SES EE ee 62.5 | 40.0 | 40.0 |. 62.5 35.0 | 35.0; 27.5 | 20.0 45.0 0. 0 
Brerae! ilies Act. 83.6 | 88.8 | 87.7} 361] 344 | 263122212390) 405!) 429 

Paper and pulp: 
po ee 9 OIE ee 22.5 | 38.0 | 35.0) 35.0 35.0 | 30.01 225 /25.0;, -__. 40.0 
PRCA cts eertloii 56.3 | 50.0 7 60.0} 54.01), 45.0) 383) 27.5 4.25.0). _- 
Average -..-. PS RS RN Te ae 42.8 | 45.8) 41.2) 45.9] 38.8] 36.9 | 24.6] 25.0) 42.8 
Petroleum refining: 

ae Pe ae » ey Se 37.0 | 50.0} 50.0 ap. 0 dE. dniel 35.0 | 65.0 2.0 
Bsc tal 2 Stalled ro Pte se Shoe. we eo. 53. 0 50. 0 50. 0 _ & aalibtey a 50. 0 55.0 2.0 
meee 2.0). 2. . wae AT. Dossuss 480) 60.0) 50,0) 43.9 |_...-- 4227 56.0) 62.0 

Slaughtering and meat packing: | 
ke = RE I het ce 37.5 | 38.0-}40.0) 40.0} 37.5 | 40.0 |-_.... 37.5 | 40.0 40.0 
PMs ln. a5 tsp aiidtp- 444 >—-bg gees 50,0 | 50.0) 45.0) 45.0) 42.0] 40.0}...... 37.5| 40.0 45.0 
| a hae ee eel Raha, 41.5 | 41.3 )42.8) 41.1] 421} 40.0)......)37.5] 40.0 42.7 
Public utilities: 4 
Te 22.5; 40.0 | 40.0} 325) 30.0) 22.5] 25.0/125.0] 35.0 3.0 
MEMUVAN SEs Ol. 60.0 | 50.5 | 66.31 60:0) 40.0) 45.0) 40.0) 56.0} 35.0 56.3 
APRNs os ieiscee Secs 42.0 | 48.2)46.84 47.7.) 35.6) 37.0 | 20.51)29.3]| 35.0 46.7 
General contracting: ? 
SOUS 2 LOL: 19.4 | 30.0 | 30:0) 25.0) 25.0) 200] 225 ])19.4) 80.3 40.0 
IE SSE 0 fF 93.8 | 87.5 | 93.8; 87.5 75.0 | 60.0 | 40.0 | 65.01 62.5 81.3 
| ASAE AE Pe 47.1 | 50.6 | 51.6 | 59.3} 41.0 | 332.1] 30.7 | 86.1] 45.7 49.5 
Total: 
BOS. MUI LOUdS Leis 15.0 } 80.0/:25.0! 300] 2.0) 1450) 145} 19.4] 25.0) 29.0 
TE bi becca oaedeeene 93.8 | 87.5 | 93.8) 87.5 75.0 | 60.0 | 40.01 65.9} 62.5 81.3 
CO SRE Re 42.8 | 47.1) 45.1] 48.0] 401/328) 276/325) 44.4) 45.9 
































1 Including street rai'ways, gas works, weterworks, and electric power and light plants. 
? Including building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Blast-Furnace, Open-Hearth, and 
Bar-Mill Departments of the Iron and Steel’ Industry, 1926 


HE United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics began a study of wages and hours of labor in 
10 departments of the tron and steel industry in the United 


States early this year. ‘While a survey of all establishments in the’ 


industry could not be undertaken, the statistics for each department 
may be accepted as fully representative, as they are based on a suffi- 
cient number of representative plants in each district to show con- 
ditions in their locality. ‘Data for practically all establishments 
covered in the survey are for a period in January, which in most 
cases was the last half of the’ month. 


Summary figures for the different departments for 1926, together’ 


with like figures for earlier years, will be presented in the Labor 
Review as they become available. Tabulation of the data for the 
blast-furnace, open-hearth,-and bar-mill departments has been com- 
em and figures for those three departments are presented here- 
with. 

Wherever ‘possible the 1926 data were obtained from the same 

establishments as were covered in 1924. In a few instances the plants 
covered in 1924 were not in Operation or had ceased to be represen- 
tative of the. industry. It was therefore necessary to substitute 
plants which were regularly operated under representative condi- 
tions. Also in the open-hearth furnace department, tilting or ‘“Tal- 
bot”? furnaces have been included for the first time. This accounts 
for the increase in number of plants in 1926 over 1924. Previous 
studies covered only stationary basic furnaces, but the tilting type 
of furnace has been gradually increasing in use and is now of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant inclusion in the report. Figures are 
not shown separately for these furnaces, however, as the occupations 
are essentially the same as for stationary furnaces. While the 
addition of plants operating the tilting type of furnace may influence 
the figures m certain localities to a slight extent, they have but little 
weight when the United States as a whole is considered. Melters’ 
first helpers in all plants covered by the study, stationary and tilting 
furnaces combined, earned an average of $1.17 per hour. In 
plants having only stationary furnaces the average was $1.176. 
Melters’ second helpers earned an average of 82.7 cents per hour 
in all plants combined and 83.6 cents in stationary-furnace plants 
alone, while averages for melters’ third helpers were 62.9 cents and 
65.7 cents per hour, respectively. 
_ Data were obtained from 37 blast-furnace establishments employ- 
ing 15,335 men, 31 open-hearth furnace establishments employing 
13,421 men, and 35 bar-mill establishments employing 7,591 men. 
The establishments covered represent from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
furnaces or mills in the United States. Of the total number of 
employees covered, 8,058 of those in biast furnaces, 7,373 in open- 
hearth furnaces, and 5,096 in bar mills were employed in the principal 
Peeducttye occupations for which separate figures are given in this 
article. 

Index numbers resulting from a combination of the data for the 
principal productive occupations are also shown for each depart- 
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ment. These index numbers show ‘the relative changes between 
the various years for which information is available, with the 1913 
figures the base or 100. Secondary productive and nonproductive 
occupations do not enter into the table of index numbers. 

The study shows that when the principal productive occupations 
are considered as a whole, there has been practically no change in 
the customary full-time hours per week of employees in either blast 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, or bar mills since the unprecedented 
reduction in working time as shown by the figures for 1924. Prior 
to 1924 the blast-furnace and open-hearth-furnace departments were 
largely on a 12-hour day basis and bar mills usually operated two 
turns per day of from 9 to 12 hours each. The figures for 1924, 
however, show that the 8-hour day had been adopted at that time 
to a large extent by the plants in all three departments, only a few 
of them still retaining the 12-hour day. 

Earnings per hour remained almost stationary during the period 
1924 to 1926 in blast furnaces but increased practically 10 per cent 
in open-hearth furnaces and 3 per cent in bar mills. The increase 
in open-hearth furnaces raised the earnings per hour to a point 
higher than any recorded by the bureau in any of its studies. 

By comparing the 1926 figures with those for 1924, however, it 
was found that the increase was due largely to an increase in produc- 
tion and not to any radical changes in basic rates of pay. Practically 
ali employees in open-hearth vada establishments are paid on 
a tonnage basis, their earnings depending directly upon the amount 
of meta peneinced The increase in the average earnings per hour 
in bar mills was also largely due to increased production. 

- Those employed in the principal productive occupations in blast 
furnaces in 1926 earned over two-and-one-half times as much per 
hour as those employed in 1913. In Bessemer converters they re- 
ceived almost three times as much and in bar mills over twice the 
amount. - ; 


TaBLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND HOURS IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS COMBINED 

















[1913100] 
Blast furnaces Open-hearth furnaces Bar mills 
Custom- Custom- Custom- 
Year Full- Full- Full- 
ary full- Fnac time - com Pony time — en time 
me |{08S per! weekly per! weekly DES Per! weekly 
hours hour |earnings|| Bours, |. hour [oo oni hours hour |earnin gs 
per week 85\\ per week DS) per week Bs 
3007 ics ax cet eene. - 103 88 i Paste get: Pe Seer e, Wm fe ae Reem 106 4 99 
Se: 101 85 BREN, ek REE MAS 106 84 89 
ROR Giil. i222... 102 83  PASTAR ORE ASR OSES! Cece se 107 86 91 
IE bo thin ntncerne 102 87 90 99 89 104 95 99 
pS AR Be EE OS ee 102 89 90 96 89 85 106 90 93 
IGS... - cuccdadescie- 99 92 90 98 92 91 103 90 93 
| RES ce omotetnl 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
$00653i113.iL~ Jo. 97 101 a7 9 100 97 100 96 97 
i i i cael 97 101 97 92 104 100 98 98 
ty as PE 3: Gee 95 156 152 99 152 BO dee k ica ctcdscthens ine. -- 
TONG 6 5 cue secs 100 250 248 | 98 239 234 103 214 221 
a dik pe caisson nie 93 283 258 89 282 253 99 252 253 
RRP REP 93 191 176 93 202 188 98 173 171 
AS ccs <n teniall 75 254 190 | 74 269 199 89 207 189 
st Bee 34 EE (3) 253 190 73 294 215 88 213 190 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN- 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX 
NUMBERS THEREFOR, BY OCCUPATIONS 


Blast furnaces (1907-1926) 






























































































































































Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
A wan Aver- (1913= 100) {full-time hours per week were— 
Num-|— om i full —- 
Num-| ber of! fu bed e 
: earn- | time Full- Over Over 
voor | ver of| em: | time. | Gnas | week-| Rit'\rarn| tue | 8 |°36'| [a8] | 7, 
P | r | per ly | hours| 8S | week- | andjand| ,, jand/\..| un-| 84 
Bas’? hour Fon per = ly yi = = der | dex 
ngs 5 our earn- er er er 
week ings 56 60 72 | 84 
' 
Stockers 
1007.-..| 18| 824] 81.4 |$0.170 [$13.83] 104] 989 92 |...-- aa one ae 11} 13] 77 
1908.... 18| 473] 79.1/ .157|1243] 101 | 82 OS Reel OR RS ge 27| 15| 58 
1909....| 18| 737} 80.9] .15811275| 104] 82 85 |... ¢)|@) | ® | 0} 30] 6 
1910...-| 32 11,445] 79.9] .164113.17] 102] 85 oY gush es ough} eS 19| 17| 63 
911..--| 32 79.7| .168|13.40| 102] 88 89 |____- iF @) | 31] 15| 23] 62 
i912..._| 3411,069| 788] .171113.46| 101} 89 90 |__._- 1); @) | 31] 12] 36] 50 
1913..._| 33 11,269} 780] .192| 15.00] 100| 100 100 |__._- (1) 41 | 21] 84] 45 
1914..--| 35 11,081 | 749] .188]14.03| 96] 98 pe e) |) | 43} aL} a7] 29 
1915....| 35] 878| 746] .188|13.99| 96] 98 ng a d-t. @) + @) | 32] 32] 891° 27 
i917....| 14) 441} 77.4] .295|22.79| 99) 154 sees BAT Lae oat 3] 56] 41 
1919... 20} 1,043] 781] .465°| 36.32] 100| 242 242 |... _- (” C) }313| 7] 141° 66 
1920....| 2711,624| 755| .527| 39.68] 971} 274 265 |...-- 1) | @) [s10} 6] 65| 2 
1922....| 33 1|1,316| 74.4] .352]26.06| 95] 183 16 Lo... (1) 23/ | 64{| 22 
1924....| 361|1,774| 60.5] .465/2810| 78} 242 187| 51 30] 28 |...-- 24/| 5 & 
1926....| 3711,174| 601] .465|27.95| 77| 242 186} 11| 27} 29 }___-- 32|} 3 8 
Bottom fillers 
1907_.- - 7} 293 | 84.0 |$0.160 |$13.40| 102] 95 ye Re ad el ie ae Ba BSS 
1908. - 7| 194] 84.0! .150/ 1259] 102] 89 oh Bee oven 4M Se _-e eel 100 
1909... - 7| 282| 84.0] .188/| 11.61] 102] 82 ee SAE BS OT RR OE _--a-| 100 
1910....|- 14] 672| 84.0| .152|1277]| 102] 90 Saeed, i OSS RL Beal _-ne-| 100 
1911.._-| 15] 417} $4.0] .1491.1250| 102] 89 90 |.___- SFe oe OE ON as 100 
i92,..-| 15} 468] 822] .152/1253] 100] 90 SPOR MN BOE. opal Ge 15| 85 
1913.._-| 13] 469] 8211! .168113.88| 100] 100 ye Sey CMR RG SRE 16] 84 
1914...-| 13] 360] 820)| .167/13.76| 100} 99 "4 Benen Pee AES oR Marit 17] 83 
1915_-_- 9| 148] 82.4] .176| 1448] 100] 105 se eS ee Cede Seg 14] 36 
1917_._ - 3 56| 84.0) .270| 22.68] 102] 161 * ; Pee a ee ges erg eet Eee 100 
1919___ 4 72| 82.2| .436|35.84| 100] 260 > S52a Gee ee fe ee 31/ 69 
1920. _ 6| 29| 67.1| .568/38.35| 82] 338 276 |___-- ® © $42 |____- 23} 35 
1922... 7| 311| 728| .336|2444| 891 200 176 |___-- 1) | @) 1916 [oo 53] 31 
1924... 6| 341] 54.2| .480| 26.01} 66] 286 187 |__._- 71] 20 |....- (Sat ae 
1926... 4| 344] 53.5! .426/22.79|} 65] 254 164 |____. 5 th g aebRt | Bead Shee Sees 
Top fillers 
1907... - 66 | 84.0 \s0. 17 $14.86 | 105] 93 OF el ih choo. bicacdcites peboddas 100 
1908... . 8 44| 840| .168/ 14.15] 105] 88 rg Gace BBE vee te: Cae Sete _..--| 100 
1909... . 8 50 | 84.0] .161 | 13.56] 1 84 yg Seed IO eoapet eee bupeabsed oa 100 
1910.-.-| 493] 142] 8281] .169| 13.85] 1 88 GE... ). £0) | EB bo us-]-25-- 96 
1911...) 44 92 | 822! .171| 13.84] 102} 90 Pe RY , EMT bist... 93 
i912...) 44 96 | 80.0| .175| 13.81} 100} 92 91 |_.._. 1 1) | 86] LLL 19| 75 
1913...) 44 98 | 80.3| .191 115.19} 100} 100 a 1) | @) | 36 fle 16| 78 
1914...) 43 80 | 80.1} .199| 15.71} 100] 104 el , 3g |. 15| 78 
1915... . s 44} 79.0} .213|1644] 98] 112 108 j_...| @ 344)... 9| 7 
1917... . 3 22 | 84.0| .257 | 21.57| 105| 135 * ge a A A es seg -----| 100 
1919... 4 28 | 76.7| .468|35.90| 96| 245 236 |....- , i) | S2i\____- 21 | 57 
1920... . 6 74| 71.2| .573|39.72| 89| 300 961 |). i 397|_...- 24/1 49 
1922... . 7 86 | 68.8| .388| 26.02} 86| 203 171 |.....| @) | @) | ¥a7|_...- 53 | 20 
1924... 7) i1!| 568| .54413040| 71] 285 200 |--.-.| 64] 26}..--.) 1 |. 9 
1926... - 4 65 | 53.8| .500/26.90| 67| 262 7 |... 82 | 18/-----|.---- HO de eee 


















































! Not presented separately. 

? Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60’’; less than 1 per cent. 
' Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.”’ 

‘ Less than 1 per cent. 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
Aver- Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Aver-| age ee eae kee 

Wum- nal. a full- 

Num-} ber of} full- | , ae ti Full O oO 

Year | berof| em- | time | © me | Full- Lane vee ver! 60.| 72 | 

4 ings | week-|;; Earn-| time | 48] 48 56 

plants} ploy- | hours time |*~ and | and 
per ly ings.| week- | and} and and 
oe Von. hour | earn- | 2°UFS) per ly | un-| un-} 55 | un- poo deg 84 
ings Fame hour| earn- | der | der der 72 34 
ings 56 60 | ‘* | 
Larry men 
1907... 11 132 | 84.0 |$0. 195 \s16. 41 102 90 CS a ee ee oe a = ae ae 100 
1908. -- 11 86 | 84.0); .184/; 15.48; 102 85 gg Reh el ee EE eerie One Tt gi aaa 100 
1909 ____ li 135 | 84.0] .186 | 15.64) 102 86 Wt Amecl dane obi. = sees fs...) 100 
1910_.-- 21 231; 84.0] .196 | 16.47). 102 90 dE Bh, ES OE De Sw 
1911_._- 21 208 | 82.9| .194 1 15.99 101 89 yy Rm Re Oey oR 9 9] 
}. 23 241 78.21 .199 | 15. 46 95 92 og ere @) | @) }815 4. |) 14 71 
es... 23 238 | 82.3] .217/|17.77| 100 100 BOS, Be AMD oh d ont Bf 86 
1914_..- 27 192 | 78.6; .215 | 16.88 96 99 betes eee $e pegs Pre 7 53 
5... 27 212} 786] £211 | 16.51 96 97 , 9 Raith Fe CS ok ed POE 7 53 
ma... 14 183 7.2] .327 | 25.14 94| 151 oy Seed 1 a 4 a oe | oO 4] 
1919_..- 18 286 | 80.4) .542 | 43,58 98 250 Ee f (‘) 86 }_....| 21 73 
1920____ 24 869 | 73.8 { .586 | 42.65 90} 270 240 |_...-| @). + ©) [817 4.2.-] 57 27 
1922_.__ 27 340 | 75.1] .402 | 29.96 91 185 169 |_...- @) | @) $4]_..| 73 2 
1924. ... 32 502 7.7] «548 | 3L.48 70 | 253 177 4) 88 b.88 bas eh. 3 7 
1926 _... 34 422 57.9} .551 | 31.90 70 254 180 “a 30 OO bina ili He. 2 ui 
Larry men’s helpers 
1907 _._- 10 115 84. 0 |$0. 159 1$13. 35 102 83 ETS a. Se aee,| 380 
1908__.. 10 79} 840) .152}12.80| 102 80 eed eH PL roe ee a er 
1909... 10 135} 84.0 149} 1253] 102 78 BEL chitin tas ae [aid~ ob ten thet « a 2 100 
1910___+ 19 278} 840] .165] 13.88) 102 86 _£ area I By eee § ae FNS 100 
1911__-- 19 294; 8261] .168113.89) 100 88 of omntel ae Re EEF Sigs 8 ep: 12 88 
1912_.-- 23 359} 79.6 172 | 13. 64 96 90 a ees @) | ©) 7410 ]_-..- 14 76 
1913___. 23 352} 82.6 191} 15.78} 100] 100 TE a ERR] eee Fe ae il 89 
1914_._. 27 250 | 78.6] .187 | 14.67 95 98 WE Uh cateiact~.k amsdensct ieee. ts 46 54 
1915... 27 275} 783) .185} 14 43 95 97 ad Et awit tbh bas (4) 49 51 
117... 12 1614 79.6] .292 1) 23. 20 96; 153 Tt Bede RR aie if hee 5 ae 39 60 
¥919_ =. 18 310; 7931 .491 | 38.94 96 = - 7 bad § ; 310 j..._.| 22 68 
1920... 19 617} 739) .531 | 39.09 89 | 278 UE i cchee > i I $8; 10) 71 10 
1922_... 24 383 | 749] .356} 26.40 91 186 oe ee (1) 1) 34 3; 70 23 
1924___- 26 627 | 57.1] .485; 27.38 69 | 254 174} 16] 27) 46 /...-. 1 3 6 
1926____ 26 389; 56.9; .493 128.05) 69] 258 3 TB. 1s cuca i aie . | opel Ropes 2 5 
Skip operators 
j | Sg 
1907. ..- 11 86 | 84.0 |$0.193 $1619] 101] 89 a A ee -|-----|. 100 
1908__.. il 64} 84.0) .184}1549) 101 85 gt ect pags eet) 40 -mi....|. 100 
1909___. il 94; 84.0] .183) 15.40; 101 84 og Fahd I pete > OF et. ...| 100 
1910___. 19 125| 84.0) .197)| 16.56) 101 91 _ RSG, BE EE RE 5 OE 100 
If). J:= 19 124; 83.8] .198 | 16.60! 101 91 Wl pelos 4 <tinctead les aol be shalc 2 98 
1912___. 20 138 | 79.3] .206/) 16.19 98 95 90 }..-.. (@) | @) | 413 |---.- 9 78 
1913. ..< 22 158 | 82:9] .2171 17.97] 100] 100 ) eee eee B Miguoshanal ob dete 9; 91 
19]4__.. 28 139 | 79.5] .214) 16.98 96 99 ee a peas eee Ere ae | 60 
1915__.. 28 152} 79.4] .215) 17.03 96 99 Bil speel~- iaalec<d iewcladech 4 59 
+ EBS. 13 118} 77.3) . 26. 52 93) 158 BOlh 1. vadle~ staloddiced vimectadeet O06 44 
1919... i9 169 | 80.4] .536 | 43.09 97 | 247; 240]--... t i aindipet Al 74 
1920__.. 22 217 | 73.4) .594| 43.30 89 274 241} .-... ' 1) }218)....| 5&4 28 
1922. ... 25 220; 75.8] .401 | 30.20 91; 185 168 |.--.. ! 1 33 |.....| 68 29 
1924 _.. 30 320} 57.5] .543 | 30.98 69} 250 172} 10} 35] 43 ]}._-.- m ang 4 7 
1926. _.. 32 7} 58.4] .545 | 31.83 YO} 251 a lati 31.) 55 j.-- alpine 3 10 
f : 















































1 Not presented separately. 
® Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.’’ 
4 Less than 1 per cent. 
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TABLE %—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN- 
AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX 
EFOR, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued 


Blast furnaces (1907~1926)—-Continued 


INGS PER HOUR 
NUMBERS THER 








Year 


1907... 
1908 - --- 
1909... 
1910_-.- 
4911... 
1912_.. .. 
1913. --. 
1914_... 
1915... 
}917_-.. 
1919._ =. 
1920__.. 
1922... .- 
1924__.. 
1926. _ _- 




































































































































































Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
; Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
A ver- Ave 
r-| age 
Num-| age | ‘age | full- 
}Num-| ber of| full. | ooh. | time Full Over lower 
ber of em- | time | &'" Full- ar 60 | 72 
ings | week- Earn-| time | 48 | 48 56 
plants; ploy- | hours time and | and 
per ly ings | week- | and | and and ; 
ees | pes | nour | exmm- |oUr®) per | “iy” |‘un-| un-| 5 |tun- | Uae] un) 84 
ings hour | earn- | der | der der 
Blowers 
| | 
18 78 | 84.0 |$0. 300 |$25. 17 102 90 | OB: ) cu Hs Bg eee ee ae ee 100 
18 68 | 84.0] .283 | 23.74 102 85 gees ee SS eee ae ee | 100 
18 86 | 84.0) . 286} 24.04 102 86 | BD \-tu5-]-49- be. «0a ~-- Eb Oe - ..---| 100 
32 131 | 83.5]. .296 | 24.74 102 89 Soe ee bay <5 Bik~-- DP leskees | | 98 
33 123 | 82.9] .305 | 25.21 101 92 BP 1.6¢<|-. 5604 -4-bAi---Las-- 9;. 91 
34 139 80. 3 . 315 | 25. 01 98 95 =e @) | @) 6 Exc. 16; 7 
34 154 | 82.2} .332 | 27.21 100; 100 ep 1-c0u~l-s-2~ 1s - as. Es - 15; 85 
38 143 | 80.7] .333 | 26.74 98 100 5 re ee ee Oe 1| 30; 569 
38 149 | 80.6] .336 | 26.93 98 101 ge ee aes OTe 1| 81) 569 
18 84 | 77.8) .485 | 37. 50 95 | 146 See 1.605 1.5. he 2 56 44 
24 134 | 79.8 755 | 60. 25 97 | 227 221 |_...- () | @) — 47 |_- 24 68 
28 198 | 73.2) .868 | 62.87 89 261 231 5} (@) }-@) 7215 Js. 56 24 
32 195 |} 72.4] .678 | 49.00 88 | 204 aun |-a4- @) | @) [841 Lo] 74 15 
36 262 ;} 58.3) .889 | 51.73 71 268 190 11} 40; 31 {LLL- 6 6 | 7 
37 241 58.5 |} .902 | 52.77 71 272 194 a: + os... 7 5 | 8 
Blowing engineers 
| | 
20} 100} 84.0 |$0. 242 |$20.30| 102] 93 |'>y bare ee a ill i op -|.1,- ' 100 
20 85 | 84.0] .235| 19.77) 102 90 Wet deeds iia. - eS oa 100 
r 20 103 $4.0} .230) 19.35 102 88 8 ree ee Pees iain 15 seo Ladies 100 
34| 153} 840] .243| 2039] 102] 93 Tt et Bes oo bat calbcag-|--1.- 100 
35 137 82.9] .244|)2015]| 101 94 06 Lo scc-]_- wy -- ae ae | 9; @L 
35| 142} 806] .249/19.93| 98] 96 04 |_-..- @¢) |} @ | #4 |w- | 18) @7 
35 156 | 82.0] .260} 21.28; 100) 100 Ree 1 émecl-- ot - hee i ee 17; 8 
38 147 79.3 | .262 | 20. 64 97 101 2 eee aes Mae oa aRk~ 43 | %57 
38 153 79.1] .262 | 20.64 96; 101 is Sree are See cat... | 2.-| 45 | ©56 
18 122 76.1} .391 | 29.61 93 150 ae 4 cw l---a a -—- Boe... oe 64s 36 
24 143 | 80.0) .628 | 50.24 98 | 242 236 |.-..- () |} @ | 47 |. 22. 22; 71 
28 164 73.71 .720 | 52.50 90 | 277 AZT | ce. @) | @) |216 |. 2. 54) 30 
32 213 74.2}; .483 | 35.49 90; 185 167 |_...- @) 7} @). 9.5 [las- | 7% | (19 
36 244 58.7 | .661 | 38.65 72 | 254 182 71. oe rn bes.-hi cs. 3; Hh 
37 197 59.5 |} .658 | 39.15 73 | 253 184 |__-_- 2 ak RR | Cae 3; 15 
| 
Blowing engineers’ assistants 

11 67 | 84.0 \$0, 203 siz. 02; 101} 90 8 | ope|---arlag-—iloes.-lsas-le.5.- 100 
11 51 | “840; .199| 1672) 101 88 OP hh case lace nk iae. ee... i. 100 
11 74) 84.0) .191} 16.08; 101 85 gee EERE PERSE SRS Pare ae ae 100 
18 94) 84.0) .207/ 17.38); 101 92 RE as ak Orie 5 ae ee 100 
18 91 |* 83.2) .205117.06)| 100 91 SS ee ae’ OEE Se bee 7 93 
18 108 | 80.4; .211 | 16,85 97 94 90 j_...- @ | @ | 48 fc... 10 81 
18 94; 83.2) . 225) 18.67; 100) 100 eT airy oS eee bee 6 O4 
21 99} 79.0) .223 | 17, 57 95 99 ee ee RE ae pee 48 52 
21 96 | 7&3) .223 | 17,41 Ot 99 oer ee See Ore b 55 46 
17 130 | 79.1) . 565 | 44.69 95 | 2651 239 |_.... (i) f ae 15.06- 32 61 
22 189 | 71.7} .682 | 45.24 86 | 281 242 |... a} 1) 1320 ju. 55 25 
24 213 | 73.5 | .424 | 31.08 88 | 188 166 |_.... 1) | @) | #6 ]...2- 83 il 
26 307 | 56.2) .584 | 32,74 68 | 260 175 71 80.) .-37 |... }. nc. 3 3 
29 231 | 566) .579 | 32.77 68 | 257 176 |... 47 | 46 j..4.</..<.- 2 6 





1 Not presented separately. 
* Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.”” » 
* Including 1 per cent whose full-time weekly hours were 91. 

® Including less than 1 per cent whose full-time hours were 91. 
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TABLE 2:—-A VERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEFK, AVERAGE EARN 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND eX 
i NUMBERS THEREFOR, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued oes 


Blast furnaces (1907—1926)—Continued 





































































































































































































Index numbers Per cent of employees whose averaye 
Aver- Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num-|berotl ff “ace | full Phy Wed Foret 
um- 0 u 
Year | berof| em- | time com bee 4 Full-| 4, — 8 = oe 60 | 72 | 
plants! ploy- | hours | “285 | W®°X-| time 2 Se and | and | 
oes per per ly hetare ings | week- | and/| and 56 and un- | wn- | 
rr -|un-!| 84 
weeks hour | earn- per per ly un- | un- un-| Ger | der | 
ings | yeek hour | earn- | der | der | der 72 | 84 | 
| ings 56 | 60 
Stove tenders 
1907-...| 20} 140! 84.01$0.192 |$16.10| 103/ 91 ee ee ee co | 100 
1908....| 20 96 | 84.0] .185| 15.52| 103! 88 PARES RCE ae ae ee ae | 100 
1909 _ _- 20 140 | 84.0 ~ 181 | 15. 22 103 86 — pet SS ee ee 2 a ee | 100 
1910_ ___ 34 200 |} 84.0] .193 | 16.21; 103 91 Rg SS eS Lee Se 100 
1911. _- 35 180 | 82.7}. .199/ 15.68; 101 | 9 gene Pee ae ee ee ll 89 
1043... si 36 214 79.5 | .195 | 15,38 97 | 92 89 |____- M1 @® $8 /____. 18 74 
1913. - 35 220 81.9 . 211 | 17.30 100 | 100 )  PRSOR ER S (Oe are ae 17 83 
1914____ 38 183 79.7 | .209 | 16. 56 97; 99 , ERIE REY eee Le Re 40 61 
1915-___- 38 186 79.4 . 208 | 16.46 97 «= 99 BRS Oe ae 41 58 
¥919_—.- 24 204 80. 3 . 528 | 42.40 98 \* 250 245 |..... ; f fo aoe 29 67 
1920-_-_. 28 297 | 73.7 {| .592 | 43.38 90 281 | 9 BSR i () 1419 | __. 55 26 
1922_ __- 32 279 | 75.2| .403 | 30.08 92 191 pe ie 1-4 Lt SRR 73 23 
1924__.- 36 473 57.5 | .545 | 31.36 70 258 181 8 baw HIS 3 7 
1926_ -_- 37 362 | 57.5] .548 | 31.51 70 | 260 183 }..<.. > tee. Le ee Soe 2 7 
Keepers 
1907....| 20] 146] 840 [$0,218 Isis, 34 102| 93 "5 PRG CE ER eas tee {..--| 100 
1908... _ - 20 96 84.0} .210 | 17.68 102 89 EE a a Ce + | 100 
1909... . 20 141 84.0 |} .205 | 17.26] 102 87 Ry Sy ES, SE oP OF paws) 300 
1910___- 34 201 84. 0 . 215 | 18. 09 102 91 OL aE RE A OE oe 100 
} 35 184 82.7 - 217 | 17.95 101 92 op RR A a 1} 89 
1912....| 36} 218| 796] .223/17.59] 97] 95 . owae Q) | @ ] BI. 17| 74 
1913___- 35 230 | 82.0] .235 | 19. 28 100 100 p eee T dul cite a aasiledintecn the anbed 17 83 
1914__._ 38 184 79. 6 . 233 | 18. 47 97 99 ae ee eS 41 60 
1915... . 38 187 79.4 . 232 | 18.33 97 ag pe Seo BE CA Se A ha 41 58 
RP 18 162 | 77.4 | .344 | 26.55 g4 146 py Bey SRR, ATS Se deel 59 4] 
1919___- 24 203 | 80.6) .562 | 45.30 98 | 239 yf Pata fi (i $4 ).__..| 25 70 
1926 _-_- 28 280 | 73.7 . 635 | 46.45 90 | 270 , dg Rua i @) |218 }..-.- 58 25 
1022. . .- 32 288 75.3 . 420 | 31. 47 92 179 jj. te PRES a a 1a 71 25 
1924____ 36 466 | 57.1] .579 | 32.79 70 | 246 170 O+ Bol. 46 C-..4... 3 7 
1926... 37 380 57.4 . 577 | 33.12 70 246 7 37 | ica Suen he 2 7 
Keepers’ helpers 
, =e 20 616 | 84.0 |$0.165 |$12. 89 102 89 EEE DP pe See ge ole Oe 100 
1908... 20 409 84.0) .160 | 13.41 102 86 og Eh eh IR RT ALE Sel SS eee 100 
1909____ 20 596 84. 0 . 155 | 13. 04 102 93 od SRG ME SER ES ok RT | Eh Be Se 100 
1910__.. 34 877 | 84.0} .168 | 14.13 | 102 90 ag oR, APPA Re URS ae nae 100 
| 35 742 | 83.1 . 167 | 13.84 | 101 90 og i Pe ee oe 8 92 
1912._.-| 36] 870] 80.21 .173|13.75| 98| 93 90 |____- @ | @ el 14| 78 
1913____ 35 950 | 82.2) .186 | 15.31 100 100 ye eee, Sk eet oe De EES ES 15 8O 
1914___. 38 734 | 80.6] .185 | 14.83 98 99 ow Rida Bd (SE OI A 35 66 
1915____ 38 727 80.1 . 182 | 14. 48 97 98 re ns tt Be oo OS 35 60 
i 18 392 | 77.6] .202 | 22.59 94 157 5 eh NF LES oa ete 64 36 
1919___- 24 650 | 80.2] .480 | 38.50 98 | 258 iy eaaes i i £6 bi 3. 23 71 
1920. ___ 28 | 1,168 | 74.5] .522 | 38.60 91 | 281 oe ce i 915 3 52 30 
1922____ 32.11,178 | 75.3 | .349 | 26.16 92 | 188 » eo ot een BS 34 2)| 67 2¢ 
1924___- 36 | 1,654-| 58.61] .475 | 27.85 71 255 1 83 | 43 |..... 2 4 10 
1926... 37} 1,516 | 59.1] .471 | 27.84 72) 253 268 Ibe~su 40; 41 |.-... 2 4 12 
1 Not presented separate - 


ly. 
5 Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.”’ 
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. Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
‘Aaa Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num- age Aver- fei 
Num-}ber of} full | rn. | time Full- ) ) 
Year | berof} em- | time | S205 | week-|FY4Flearn-| time | 48 | 48" 56 | 80.| 72 
plants} ploy- | hours gs time. 4 and | and 
oan per ly hente ings | week- | and/ and 56 and | un-| un-| 84 
week | our | earn- per ly | un-| un- un- | der | der 
ings week hour} earn- | der | der der 79 | 84 
ings 56 60 
Iron handlers and loaders 
1907..--- 9 203 | 73.2 1$0. 193 ($14.20; 101 88 naan He TD na 60 6 34 
1908_...- 9 163 73.0} .190 | 13.95 101 86 ee hey Bellas EID oe. eile 60 9 32 
1909..-.. 9 242 | 73.61 .177} 13.05} 102 80 ee ate, ER GE ES 57 7 36 
1910... 18 305 | 742) .194] 14.36} 102 88 code GE BS Le 59 6 35 
| 19 308 | 73.0! .195 | 14.17 101 89 ee 62 6 31 
1912_.... 19 406 73.1 . 206 | 15.11-} 101 94 Sat De Fete Leg eae 55 13 32 
1913..... 19 446 | 72.5! .220] 16.07 100 100 100 j_.--- i f $2) 55 13 29 
1914... 16 333 | 71.5) .222) 16.09 99 101 100 5 i i 84) 48 8 34 
1915..._. 16 323 | 74.0) .204] 15.22) 102 93 95 j-.-.: 1 ¢ 82) 56 2 39 
1917..... 4 106 | 71.4! .243 | 17.44 98} 110 8 ae Re AG Ge ll se wha 85 6 9 
1919.._.. 4 94 72.9) .361 | 26.32] 101 164 pele Made ATTN op erat pl 73 Il 16 
1920... 8 260 | 72.2) .443} 32.00} 100] 201 199 j_.-.. ® 1&4 $3) 61 15 21 
1922_... s 386 | 70.4) .307 | 2L 67 97} 140 RBZ Se aia Bh BB ca a 49 | 49 2 
1924... 7 283 | 65.7) .345 | 22. 67 91 157 ly cea ae AEE DR tele 95 j..--- 5 
1926... 7 181 69.2 | .349 | 24.15 95 159 eg eee: ES BE AEE oe : OF acs 19 
Pig machine men 
1907....- 9 193 | 84.0 |$0. 167 [$14.03 | 103 87 | RE ER OR, A, See Be Pet 100 
1908... 9 157 | 83.9} .163 | 13.69] 102 95 | RRS FE SARE ARR, PY eas 2 98 
1909._.__ 9 152 | 83.9 - 162 | 13. 57 102 84 7: a Be eS es oe 2 98 
1910: _-_- 16 291 83.9 . 169 | 14.14 102 TT... le bedhisingulbidaen es 99 
1911._... 17 267 | 82.4) .169] 13.98] 101 88 | RS Bet, OR es 4 12 87 
1912... 17 275 | 81.9] .171 | 13.97 100 89 oS ee ARN Se ve Se 4 17 83 
1913__... 19 303 | 81.9] .192] 15.72; 100 100 pes er eee TS he 4 17 83 
1914... 21 259 | 79.2) .192} 15.15 97 100 ) ip a ROE a SS ee 4) 44) 655 
1915... 21 245 79.6) .190] 15.07 97 99 WD Be oscciebclittilicislsecse 1 39 | *60 
1917__._. 10 154 77.9 . 300 | 23. 21 95 156 } BES IE SS Ot ell Se 53 48 
1919__... 18 370} 80.5} .477 | 38.40 98 | 248 244 |_.-.. 1 ) $9 |... 11 80 
1920.22. 21 390 | 72.2] .552 | 39.63 88 | 288 .  . ae 1 1) | 325 |... 48 27 
1008... 23 383 | 73.1] .380 | 27.73 89 | 198 176 |..... 1 (1) |} 312 1) 64 23 
1924.____ 26 534 57.5 . 515 | 29. 52 70 268 188 12 41 OF Reinoul 2 2 7 
1926... 29 506 | 59.4 . OL | 29. 76 73 261 189 |..-.- 46} 38 |..-.. , ye ee 14 
Cinder men 
1907... 20 262 | 83.6 |$0.173 |$14.46 | 105 97 Reta a Se Rae & ne 2| 10 88 
1908... 20 245 82, 6 . 156 | 12. 88 103 87 TN ld Bin whsin's Bem cake beats 8 10 82 
1909... 20 380} 82.2] .150] 12.34) 108 84 Oe a ot ee 10; 13 78 
Wee. i= 32 482 82.9} .163 | 13.56 104 91 kc SS NRE AL 4 89 
1911... 32 339 | 813 . 158 | 12, 84 102 88 8 Betta EI 2 OE 4028 10 12 78 
1912_ 32 397 75. 2 . 164 | 12.20 94 92 $5 j__--- @) | © [217 17 10 56 
1913... 33 380 | 79.9] .179 | 14.27} 100} 100 EEL deanttnckup wes Aen << 13} 22 64 
1914. 2 31 286 78.3 . 176 | 13.78 98 98 Wi ai ab we oaks a 16 27 57 ° 
191§ 2. 31 254} 78.6). .174 | 13.64 98 97 96 }..--. Gg) 1 34 ll 24 62 
1917... 13 168 | 78.4] .286 | 22.31 98 | 160 a EE ee ee 44 56 
1919___. 21 205 | 77.2) .473 | 36.52 97 | 264 256 j.....| ( ) {%14 7 60 
1920___. 23 87| 684] .557| 37.85] 86] 311 ; $34 2| 37| 25 
1922... . 24 216 | 71.6} .390]| 27.76 90} 218 195 |...-- #13} 14] 652 20 
1924___. 22 364 | 59.7] .483 | 28.71 75 | 270 201 6} 30) 23 ]-.... 38 1 
1926... . 22 183 |} 59.2] .484 | 28.65 74 | 270 201 4] 38) 13 ]-.--- 1... 2 
' Not presented separately. 
‘Includes all “Over 48 and under 60.” 
‘ Less than 1 per cent. 


* Including less than 1 per cent whose full-time hours were 91, 
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Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose average 
mets Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num-| age Aver+| age 
Num-} ber of} full- | _28° _— : Full J 
Year | berof| em- | time — ns Y Full- |p time | ‘48 — my 60 
plants| ploy- | hours| “285 | ¥&X-| time “arm = and and | 
ees per per ly hous ings'| week- | and | and 56 and un-| un-| s 
week | Hour | earn- per ly | un-| un- un | Ger | der | | 84 
ings | week hour! earn- | der | der der 72 | 84 | 
ings 56 60 
I | 
Laborers 
; a 20 957 | 75.8 $0. 146 |$11.13 |} 105 85 re Roe Sey Pe 48 5 7 
1908... 20 718} 72.87 .14%0)10.24] 100 82 B2 | 40. ee peoe-| 958] 15 27 
1909... 20 757 | 73.0} 11384 10.17/ 101 81 | etd RE MERE ete 63 9 28 
1910__.. 34 | 1, 423 74.7 )° .150] 11. 23 103 88 POEs BS ERS 47 23 30 
1911_... 35 937 | °73.3 ]° 2151 | 22.14] 101 88 «| el RS HEED ee 62] 17 31 
1912.... 35 | 1,049] 738.1] .1524411.15] 101 89 | bees BR ES: oe 50 19 31 
3913... 35 | 1,273 72.5] .171 | 12, 43 100 100 ep tne0- 2) 56 14} 629 
1914... 37 | 1,096 70.8] .177 4 12. 52 98 104 We toes. I 2) 47 28 25 
1915_... 37 885 71.3 - 171 } 12. 20 98 100 98 }_. 2. 1 2 45 26 26 
eee 17 698 | 75.3] .281 | 21.23; 104} 164 eG Pots ies RSE oe 28 | 28 44 
a910.3... 24 | 2, 184 77.9 | .457 1] 35. 60 107 | 267 286 j....- 1 } 34 19} 20 57 
1920_... 27 | 1,770 | 72.3 ]° .474 | 34. 60 100 | 277 278 j.....| € 311} 32} 40 17 
1922... 32] 1,500] 67.7] 2315] 21.69 93 184 174 |_...- -Q) 35) 45!] 36 3 
1924... 36 | 2,059} 62.4] .401 | 25.15 86 | 2385 202 8 10 6 1 72 1 2 
1926... . 36 | 1,600 | 62.417 .390 | 24,34 $6 | 228 196 | () 7 8/ (4 i abe 2 
Open-hearth furnaces (1910-1926) 
Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Aver- 
Aver-| age 
Num-| beret] fae | 98e | full- 
um-| ber of} full- | 
Year |berof| em- | time | S| time |p| | Full: | | Over, |Over! go | 72 
plants} ploy- | hours| *28 time and | and 
per ly ings | week- | and | and and 
ees per | hours} l 56 un-| un-| 84 
week | 70UF | earn- | ner | Per y; | oat | Ge un- | der | der 
ings week hour | earn- | der | der der 72 | 84 
ings 56 60 
Stockers 
1910_-.- 17 448 | 76.8 |$0. 177 |$13. 69 99 90 oD ROE Nor Yoetee Rene 13} 58 28 
| | ae 17 419 | 77.4] .172| 12.78 96 87 DORR CIS ER tet 29 52 19 
1912... 17 413 | 77.0] .176| 13.51 99 89 SP Risidkbcluedsctcdedenties 7 | 65 28 
I9I3- << 17 417 | 77.87 .197 | 15.30 100 100 ee re 8} 62 31 
1914... 22 409 | 77.0] .204] 15. 66 99 | 104 Of RE Se Sees 8} 69} 623 
1915_... 22 3661 77.3} .199} 15.41 99 101 Bt Ob ted IE TF 2 amecti ai o 30 
| aon 13 243 | 77.4] .296 | 22,92 99 150 eek Ge RS a SB 71 29 
1919_... 17 476 | 75.7} .506 |} 38.30 97 | 257 250 |. .... f $10 |....- 72 18 
1920_... 19 573 | 70.9] .573 | 40,18 91} 291 263 |..-.- 1) | 326 9} 56 10 
1922_... 22 647 | 73.9} .379 | 28,07 95; 192 183 3; @ @) | 4] 29) 46 18 
1924____ 26; 781} 582] .540] 31.37 75) 274 205 AG aw hee 2 8 1 
; 1926 - _ .. 30 = ss 687 | +=57.8] .535 | 30.92 74 | 272 202 | 13 | 15). -56/)..../| 21° 7 7 
1 Not presented separately. 
2 Includes all ‘‘Over 48 and under -@3 less than 1 per cent. 
3 Includes all ee ee 


‘ Less than 1 per ce 
¢ Insthding ibe than T'perichibt whosd tili-timp Yieurs $eare 01. 
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¢ Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
Avert’ Aver- (1913= 100): - full-time hours per week were— 
Nun Aver- aa 
Num-| ber of| full. | eam. | time Full- Over, |Over 
Year ber of ein- time ings week- Full- Earn : time 48 48 56 60 72 
plants| ploy- | hours| ‘28 time | “2F24 and | and 
pr per ly hours| 288 | week- jandjand) ,-, |and|-/] un-| 84 
weak hour | earn- per per ly un- | un- un-| Ger | der | 
ings | eek hour 1 der = - 72 | 94 
Stock cranemen 

1910-4 13 75 | 78.8 |$0. 223 |$17.60)} 100 94 93 j-..-. 8 ij 4 3] 56 
911_.-. 13 70 | 75,6) .207 | 15.61 96 87 83 |.-.-. )} 21 23 | 53 23 
1912.--. 14 72 |. 78,9 |...228) 18:02} 100 96 gS SES ER |S See Faye ee 58 42 
19013.... 15 84; 79,1) ..238 ) 18)85!| 100); 100 SD NES Se 5 | 55 40 
1914.2 20 98 | 78.44) ,237 | 18.58 99 100 8 Ge RRS ee ae 4/ 61 35 
1995. J-¢ 20 94 | 77.4) .253 | 1977 98 | 106 NS a eS Lt ee 4; 70 26 

Wi7. <i ll 64 77.4 328 | 26. 11 98 142 ML Bt ONE ee sii 72 
1919_... 15 115 | 75.2) .556 | 41.81 95; 234; 222)]_---- % 1) [210 j_---- 77 13 
1920... 17 150 67.8) .686 | 47.02 86 288 249 |....- 1 ; 335 12} 46 7 
1922. ._2 20 178 | 73.3} .460 | 33.85 93 193 180 |_.... 1) 1) }#13 | 10} 63 14 

1924... 2 25 228 | 57.3 | .647 | 36.97 72 | 272 196°}..... 36} 50 j....- 2; ll 
1926... < 28 220 |° 57.5} .682 | 30:22 73 287 208 y 16°} 62 jo... 2 8 4 

Cherging-machine operators 

1910_... 17 73 |.. 76. 8 |$0, 294 |$22. 52 98 88 O64. s6.105. | Dak | Guba 8; 61 30 
) ae 17 72)..74.7) .287 | 2h 37 96 86 gE Ss ee te ee a | Te 25: 58 17 
1912.... 17 72) 75.8} .312 | 238: 67 97 93 Oe SGU leit... 14; 61 25 
1913_... 17 76). 78.0) .335 |] 26.12; 100; 100 4g ee ERSTE See ube 13 48 39 
1914...) 22 86 | 77.4] .307|] 2266} 98| 92 gd ee vee fact... 5| 66} 30 
1915. ..i 22 86 77.7 | .330 | 25. 55 100 99 2 eS ee LiL owp ates 5} 63 33 
1917... 13 64 77.1 . 467 | 35.91 QQ 139 ge ee BG a eas eee pii.| 22 28 
1919... 17 98) 75.3) .753 | 5& 70 97 | 225 +) 2 eee @) | 220 |....- 72 17 
1920... 19 137 | (67.2) .895 | 50.83 86 | 267); ©2290 }..... 1) 338 4)\ 56 2 
1922... 22 133 72.21 .625 | 45:09 93 187 173 |....- (4) 1) }316) 12) 54 19 
1924__ s 26 203 56.3} .863 | 48.43 72 | 258 185 4; 33 66: (Uie.1) 40a. 5 2 
1926... . 31 221 55.74 .951 | 52.97 71 284 203 10 BS }60664 181.1) 4-ii. 5 2 

i 

Door operators 
1910__.2 15 165 | 75.9 leo. 101 | $7.72 99 90 ORE. Sieios, 215..5 5... 12 60 28 
1911... 15 160 | 75.5] .100}] 7.53 98 89 gy PEO RRP e | age ees 21 55 24 
1912__ 2 15 157 |. 76.0} .102| 7.72 99 91 ng PRR BE Set Co aed | 20; 49 31 
1913.2 15 160 | 76.9} .112| 8 68| 100 100 BOR oct Kod. 0d... 20; 47 34 
1914... 19 170 | 77.0} .109 |; 835 | 100 97 RES Ess Fa ae 14 56 31 
1915... 19 176 | 76.5} .111 | 8.43 99 99 og Re a a oS 14| 6 24 
1919___ 15 165 |. 73.8 | .321 | 23.69 96 | 287 (2 ee (4) 1) } 314 |____. 65 22 
1920__.. 15 264 66.1 ~402 | 26.27 86 | 359 308 |..... (1) : #45 |} 10) 41 4 
1922__.. 16 288 | 70.1 | .279 | 19.76 01 | 29 228 5} 814) 2 | 4 16 
1924. _.. 16 346 | 55.0] .381 | 21. 22 72 | 340 244 Z 1 33°) S6 fice. ee ae 1 
1926__.. 17 222 | 54.9] .374 | 20.53 71 | 334 O67)i, 80). 22 BA ESL 3 2 
Melters’ helpers, first 
1910... 17 341 | 77.7 \$0.416 |$32.27 | 101 95 ii... MOOR Fai SE SS 7 | 62 31 
1911. 2 17 338 | 75.3) .400 | 30.12 98 91 SPAS. do gk. 17 | 70 13 
1912___ 2 17 347 | 76.5} .417 | 31.89 99 95 94 |__... Wee me) Fees FS We 2) 79 19 
1913... 17 364 | 77.1} .440 | 33.89 | 100| 100 100 fo. £56]. ede ii.) ' Sl 26 
ae 22 404 | 75.6} .420 | 31.60 98 95 93 j_.... 8 f $9 |. 76 15 
1915 __.. 22 422 75.5} .437 | 32:80 98 2) 97 j-.... $10 |__--.| 76 14 
17. 5 13 272 | 76.3} .586 | 44.36 99 | 133 a EES EE RS FS eas 33 
1919. oJ 17 402 | 74.9} .966 | 72.35 97 | 220 213 j.....| (@ 1) | 441 |... 67 22 
192)... 19 620 | 69.4} 1.089 | 75.09 90} 248 222 j.....| @ 333 |.-.-.| 66 2 
1922...) 22] 622) 71.4) .775 | 55/34 93 | 176 163 j|_.... 315 78 5 
1924...) 26] 885 | 55.5 11.064 | 59.16} 72) 242 175 j-....| 41°} 64 jiue..|.-2. S 4s 
1926...) 31 924 | 65.3 1.170 | 64.70 72 | 266 191 25°} 61 |oc..-|--.2. G Lis 
1 Not presented separately. 3 Includes all “over 48 and under 60.” 
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, AVERAGE EARN. 
NGS, AND INDEX 





Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
Aver- Aver- (1913= 100) fulltime hours per week were— 
Num-| ber of| full “ace | full _ 
um- of| full- 
Year | ber of em- time earn- | time Full- Full- Over Over 60 72 
¢] ings | week- Earn-| time | 48 | 48 56 
plants} ploy- | hours time andj and | 
post per per ly ings | week- | and | and 56 and un-| u 
a -| Un-| 84 
week | Dour | earn- | her | Per | ly | un-} un- un! der | der 
ings weak hour| earn- | der | der der 72 | 84 | 
ings 56 60 
Meilters’ helpers, second 
1910 ___. 17 339 | 76.6 |$0. 272 ($20. 87 100 93 tO ae ee ee 8/ 60; 31 
1911_._. 17 335 | 74.5] .263 | 19. 62 97 90 BS RS EE 85 | 42) 2 
1912___. 17 | 347] 75.8] .274| 20.77] 99] 94 WELL. 2ei..ks.. 20; 51 | 29 
1913 _ _. 17 360 | 76.7 | .292 | 22.36] 100] 100 WS ee ae ee ee 19; 43 37 
1914___. 22 402 | 74.7] .278 | 20.70 97 95 9 j..... f e $9) 15] 54 22 
1925... 22 420 | 74.5] .291 | 21.57 97 | 100 97 |...-. I 1) 1210) 14] 55! 2) 
1917 ___- 13 272 | 75.9] .397 | 29.93 99 | 136 et MAES RN RG GR 74 2% 
1919_ __. 17 410 | 74.4 . 693 | 51. 56 97 | 237 ae A (i () | 212 j..... 72 17 
1920_._- 19 721 69.1 - 781 | 53.80 90 | 267 > ei (4) | 324 8] 62; 1 
1922____ 22 704 | 71.2 | .557 | 39.50 9 | 191 i: ae es i @) 116) 12] 68) 5 
1924___. 26 | 1,072 |} 55.3 | .758 | 41.98 72 | 260 188 Bh. oe )1O6, BOS. .i5.ck 4 
1926... 31 923 | 55.0] .827 | 45.49 72 | 283 208 | 11 22 | 62 jcc... 2 ee 
Melters’ helpers, third 
1910_ ._- 17 393 | 76.5 |$0. 196 |$14. 97 98 92 PT UA eS 8] 66 27 
Oil. ...é 17 394 | 73.9] .185 | 13.67 95 86 4 Ber BESS SE Dee 20; 73 8 
1912... 17 414 75. 4 - 199 | 15. 01 97 93 ee, ES VS ee 7 76 16 
1913... - 16 458 77.9 . 214 | 16. 64 100 100 ») |) oie ieee | ae § | ae 1 63 36 
1914_ __. 21 442 77.4| .207/! 15.98 99 97 _ 3 fee a eee RRS 0. RE BE 69 31 
1925__.- 21 454 77.7 | .212| 16.44) 100 99 _ 4 eee eee oiscbMeudsctea 67 33 
) SES ll 268 | 77.5) .328 | 25. 26 99 153 [2 es See fad cade ta akbc 64 36 
1919____ 17 602 | 76.6} .532 | 40.75 98 | 249 245 |._..- i 3 PO hkl; 66 28 
1920__.. 19 970 | 67.8) .645 | 43.64 87} 301 262 |... i 1) | %38 2) 58 1 
ee. i .3 22 980 | 72.9] .432 | 31.44 94 202 189 |___.. 1) }410) 15 54 21 
1924____ 26 | 1,329} 55.5) .601 | 33.39 71} 281 201 Bh. Ob }o-8F eGs.. 1 4 2 
1926____ 31 | 1,161 | 55.2] .629 | 34.72 71 | 204 209; 10; 31 | SB iis... 1 4 3 
y _ 
Stopper setters 
1910__.- 10 30 | 76.2 |$0. 313 |$23. 63 99 96 2) VS Ee Sal SSR PRS fe) a ET 94 7 
1911__.. 10 29} 73.5} .313 | 23.11 95 96 8 15-201)... .5.i ei. 28 | 73 
1912. 4 10 29 75.8| .329 | 24.92 98} 101 DO hh op dibiscetbbedoclididc 93 7 
1913_..< 9 30| 77.3) .325 | 25.10] 100; 100 OOO 6 Aiik LR. el. .b ak. 93 7 
1914_._. 10 32} 75.0] .287 | 21.46 97 88 a ere Se Sees ieee eer 88 13 
1915.... 10 32 | 74.6| .296 | 21.96 97 91 i eet PER Set ee 25 | 63 13 
1917_._. 8 36 | 75.3) .414 | 30.90 97 | 127 Oss ibah.. i Ahi... oes ck. 2. 78 22 
1919___. 10 45 | 73.8} .684 | 50.48 95} 210 201 |....- G S86 [..c.- 63 22 
1920... 12 71 | 68.4) .778 | 53.17 88 | 239 212'}_ 2... (i $34 |___. 55 il 
1922___. 17 83 | 70.9) .561 | 39.73 92; 173 158 71 @ $13; 12] 51 17 
1924____ 21 123 | 55.1 . 763 | 42. 07 71 235 168 5} 31 O68 isk... wads 3 3 
1926__. 25 119 | 54.4 . 860 | 46. 78 70 | 265 186 18 | 28 ot er ee 2 2 
Steel pourers 
1910___. 14 47 | 75.3 |$0. 308 |$23. 05 98 83 i CS a es Fe ll | 66 23 
1911___- 14 44) 73.7} .304 | 22.32 96 2 Raps) a Bo ae BY > ae 23 | 68 9 
1912. ___ 15 50} 76.5] .321 | 24.57 99 87 O64 isi1..2.2 beodtdiiaet (Met 682 28 
1913__.. 16 56 | 77.0) .370| 23.46) 100; 100 OL PES Bae PSE 4; 71 25 
1914._..} 21 70| 76.4] .339/ 25.94] 99] 92 O04). téd.. 02.4 Ssh} IE] 66) 2 
1925__._ 21 70 | 75.7) .356 | 26.99 98 96 O08... dé... 4th de Hy} 72) 1 
1917. __- 12 48 | 76.0] .466 | 35.60 99 | 126 ys Ee Re Ae EST! labs ake 72 21 
1919___. 17 69 | 73.21) .796 | 58.27 95 | 216 205 |... $16 |... 74 10 
1920__.- 18 112 | 68.07) .929 | 62.31 88 | 251 219 j-.... $36 j...-.| 63 2 
1922... J 21 101 | 70.4} .645 | 45.48 91} 174 160 4d 318 9} & 16 
1924___- 25 147 | 56.5} .837 | 47.38 73 | 226 166; 13] 29) 47 j_....}|.-.2. 7 4 
1926__._ 31 148 | 55.6} .889 | 49.43 72 | 240 174; 16] 20; 56 j....-}..... 5 3 
1 Not presented separately. 5 Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
Aves] ut Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Aver- 
Num- age Aa 
Num-| ber of} full | fn. | time Full- Over} |Over 
Year |berof} em- | time | Soe5 | week-| "4+! warn] time | 48 | 48 56 | 60. | 72 
plants} ploy- | hours per ly time ings | week- | and| and and | #24 | and 
ees | per hours and’ 56 un-|un-| 84 
week | HOU | earn- | her | Per | ly | un-| un- un- | der | der 
ingS | week | Hour) earn- | der | der der} 79} 84 
ings 56 60 
} 
Mold cappers 
! 
1910_--. 8 40 | 76.5 |$0.217 |$16. 49 97 85 LAr ee Ae ea EER 70 30 
1911.-- - % 38] 74.0] .215| 15.78] 94] 84 ed BR ee oe erea 21| 68{ il 
1912... - 9 52] 79.3] .228| 18.00] 101 89 |_| Peel Rt RA Dace, 15| 35 50 
1913... - 12 68 | 78.6] .255 | 20.04] 100] 100 BOR Fi antl nd solosines ES dear 6] 53 41 
1914..-- 13 70 | 77.7}. .232] 17. 96 99 91 4 Sees RE ee 11 | 57 3h 
1915..-« 13 72) 76.1 254 | 19, 24 97} 100 5 eek ae OE Bee 11} 70 19 
1917... - 6 38 | 76.7 364 | 28. 16 98} 143  ? 6s eel a BN ne SE BE 63 37 
1919... il 97 | 7403] .588 | 43. 69 95 | 231 S181. ca @) | @) | 812 feu 85 4 
1920... 7 73 | 70.0] .635.) 44.65 89 | 249 228 | ...-< (4) a $23 j....--  ¢ ere 
1922... 8 92} 65.5) .460} 31.33 83 180 156 14] @) @) |%16 ge i ne 
1924... _ 7 86 55.0} .609 | 34. 21 70} 239 171 38 6 gg SEG BRS Ss 22 Ee 
1936... 2 7 70 | 50.9] .620) 31.56 65 | 243 187.4. 8B 1 nene St ARE PE ee Se 
Ladle cranemen 

1910__.- 16 90 | 77.2 leo, 294 |$22. 76 100 86 SR as a Pree 9; 59 
| er 16 86 74.6 | .287 | 21.32 97 84 | ROS ES ee Se! Pree 24 57 19 
1058. 4 16 90 | 76.2] .317 | 24.22 99 93 Td diinihl oss atal vim wal suihinal 10 | 63 27 
1913... . 17 90 | 77.2] .341 | 26.34 100 100 gs PRET GREER PEE POT e 9} 62 29 

1914__.- 22 104; 76.5) .305 | 23.34 99 89 Bat Ailncccihivnceslantnn 6} 71 23. 
1915... - 22 107 | 76.0} .327 | 24.92 98 96 oe RR ES PRS ee 6) 76 19 
1917... 13 82! 76.41 .466 | 35. 64 99} 137 + Tih 9d EGOS PERS Se Rigen 75 24 
1919... - 17 119 75. 6 . 733 | 55. 41 98 215 210 }-.... . (@) o,f eet 81 13 
1920... - 19 146 | 68.3; .837 | 56.63 88} 245 , Gd () | 336 3} 59 2 
Et 21 153 72.9 | .588 | 42.83 Ot 172 168 7..-.-.-. (‘) (@) |312 13} 57 17 
1924... _ 25 241 55.2] .832 | 46.06 72 | 244 175 § |. 37 TE Risetoedwouns 6 1 
1926 28 239 | 54.9] .900) 49.41 71 264 188 | 21 16 ee ge 3 2 
Ingot strippers 
1910_._- 15 46 | 73.7 |\$0. 275 |$19. 88 99 93 91 DP SD 22; 47 24 
1911... 15 51 71.9] .256 | 18.06 97 86 83*}....- e (4) 36 8} 83 4 
. ae 15 55 | 72.91) .278) 19.99 98 O4 92 j..... re (4) =e ielitaee: 87 7 
1913... . 15 61 74.51} .296) 21.85; 100 100 100 |-..-.. fy (4) 4 ¢ 2 76 20 
1914... 18 47| 75.8} .292) 21.72| 102 99 99 j....- : 2 2. | 77 17 
1915... 18 48 | 76.3} .303 | 22.76} 102); 102 104 |__... Q@ o> + 261... 71 23 
1917... 13 39 70.9 . 449 | 30.85 95 152 Ss (4) @) +393 4..... 52 26 
1919 15 48 | 69.9 . 749 | 52. 36 94 253 240 }_._-- (4) (4) | 333 ]___-- 63 4 
1920... 16 71 | 69.3] .790| 54 21 93 | 267 248 1} @ | @) | 384 4]-.--- 43 21 
1922_..- 18 65 | 72.8) .559] 40.61 98 189 ig Oe (4) (@) 1315 6; 58 20 
1924... 20 98 | 57.8] .726} 42.11 78 | 245 193 64.0264 } BO jsccec}u ke a 7 
1926... 26 126 | 56.0] .767 | 42.95 75 | 259 197 8; 21 i Be. PO fee 5 2 
Engineers, locomotive 

1910... 14 107 | 77.3 \$0. 244 |$18.92| 101 83 | Na, AE Sree: eA ES 6| 68 26 
1911__. 15 114| 74.3| .247 | 18.32 97 84 A Rd SERRE ES feet, Beaten 88} 54 8 
1912... 15 117} 75.8] .262] 19,86 8] 89 88 nese -- =e] ane =e] -n 0 14| 77 a) 
1913... 16 119 | 76.6} .295 | 22.55 100 | 100 Rn oP won ll Sintec ciprety 12; 71 17 
1914... 21 137 | 76.5] .281 | 21.51] 100 95 1 eH Bee £4. 10} 68 21 
1915... 21 138 | 77.1 . 279 | 21. 57 101 95 «Bites AIR Lagi Boul 6; 70 24 
1919... 17 166 | 75.6) .666 | 50.35 99 | 226 223 1....- , 1 $4 |... 80 16 
1920... 18 214; 69.6] .732 | 50.83 91} 248 20 i... -: t 1) |827] 22) 48 3 
1922... 20} 219} 71.4] .527 | 37.62] 93] 179 167 |..... 1) | @) } 410 58 16 
1924... 23 325 | 55.41) .700 | 38.73 72 | 237 172 ll 42} 40 1 1 4 2 
1926....| 28] 363 | 54.7] .772| 42.23] 71] 262 187 | 20} 20} 53) 3) 3 2 


















































! Not presented separately. § Includes all “Over 48 and under 60.” 4‘ Less than 1 per cent, 
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| Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose average 
Aver Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num- Aver-| age sit 
Year {num} bet of| full: | oor i 1 Full: Over; | Over “| 
plants | ploy- | hours 1 time k d and {| and 
ees | per | Po Y | hours} 1288 | week- | and) and) :5. | and) nl un-| 94 
week hour | earn- ‘per | pe ly un- | un- UM-4 Ger} der | 
| Ings | Seek 20ur| earn- | der | der der | ozo | 84 
«| ings 56 60 
Switchmen 
| 
1910....| 14] 109] 77.3 |$0.185 $14.29] 101 80 9) aE Sceiilad areal 6] | 2 
1912. ...} 15 117 74.4} .186 | 13.85 Ys 81 geb  ed e Fan aes: 881 53 g 
1912.._.| 15] 118] 75.2] .199|1492] 99| 87 REE FS as a se 15| 75| 10 
1913___- 16 127 | 76.3] .230) 17.55 100 100 of a eS ae 72) 
1914... _ 21 149 | 76.5] .226{ 17:29 100 98 RS | ES as fh| 67; 2 
.. ee 21 150 | 77.0] .225 | 17.33 101 98 _ thal ae EE ee 5 70} 25 
1919. ..- 17 194 | 76.2) .555 | 42.29 100 | 241 241°},-...) ® f 72 i422.) BD 19 
1920... _ 18 297 | 69.3] .617 | 42.84 91 | 268 244),----— () | @) [827] 9) | 2 
1922...! 26| 275} 72.0} .439/ 3161] 94| 191 180 j2..-2} ® |} @) 1813] 1] | 1s 
1924___- 23 406 | 56.0] .586 ) 32.80 73| 255 187} 12} 39 41 | () 2 3 3 
1926... 28 413 | 54.8] .616°) 33.76 72| 268 192; 22) 25) 46 a 1 3 3 
Laborers 
1910-...| 17 | 1,088] 74.5 1$0. 157 lstt.00} 98 | se} ea -— Cy) yf 4] 26] 48] 2» 
| ae 17| 806; 73.2] .161 | 1L78 96 So ae @) | @) |] 44] 381] 52) i 
1912... 17 | 948; 74.7] .164} 12.21 98| 88 PB deceng @) | @) | 46] 18] 56] 2% 
1913_..- 17 1,109 | 76.2| .187] 14.24} 100; 100 100 |_..-.. @) | Q) 34 10; 56] 30 
1914__._ 22; 805); 69.5) .185 | 12.84 91 99 90 4 (4) }4J1 41; 38; 9 
1915__._ 22; 723; 70.8} .186} 13.19 93 99 on opens )) @) 38] 43 a) 
1917___- 13 | - 653 74.4} . 292) 21.73 98 156 » ERR. ORF B. Piste. tam OP | 2 
1919 __.- 17 | 1,266; 76.2) .468 | 35.66 100 | 250 200) 4-..2 (|) 33 13 Bt «620 
1920-_. - 18 | 1,393 | 68.5} .525 | 36.21 90 | 281 254°} ....- (1) i} *27| 24) 46| 2 
1922.._/ 21 | 992} 67.9} .354/ 2422) 89, 189 170; 11 @® | @) |#37/| 39; 35; 7 
1924____ 25 | 2,037 59.0} . 434 | 25, 73 77 232 181 3 29; 6 6; Sr) 38} ! 
1926...) 30/ 1,537| 59.2) .429/ 25.40; 78| 229, 178) 22) 7 7|-ii| 47 | 6} 1 
} | | | 
Bar mills (1907-1926) 
| | | 
aie Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose average 
| pang Aver- (1913 = 100) full-time hours per week were— 
|Num-| “| Aver-| age ae 
i | - Pt age full- o ° 
ar} Eo] | @ ; earn- | time ver ver 
Year of | em ewes ings | week- = 'Earn- tenet 44 | 44 48 & 
| plants | ploy- per ly ings and} and and Over 
| "ees per | hour | e hours weekly} ), 48 un~| 60 | gq7 
P| | wreck | BeUr | eae | per | Pee earan | uaedus | |u| der| | ° 
| | | | week ings 48 54 60 
; } | 
Stockers 
1007 . .5 8 93 | 64.4 iso 178 |$11.43 | 107 82 89}... ond alend i 39 9 83 
1908... 8 90; 64.1 167 | 10.72} 106) 77 83 }__-_- ai che Sh an 1) | 311 9 80 
1909... 8 88] 64.2] .168}| 10.79} 107 78 TE ESE! Ea i J 89 9; 81 
1910... 13 170} 59.0 250 | 14, 24 98) 116 110 f f 216) @) | 325 4 56 
1911_... 15 211 | 60.9 217 | 12.94} 1017 100 100; @ 1) }2138} @) | 319] 21 47 
1942: -== 15 217 | 60.9) .231 7) 13.79) 101 107° ‘i 4) }2324 @) |217) 27 44 
1913 - ... 31 374} 60.2] .216|12.89} 100; 100 100; (1 G 441] @) |%25) 34 37 
1914....| 41] 603] 50.4} .199/1200] 100] 92 93 | ‘ 22 $33) 18/ 47 
1915... 41 582] 60.2] .198] 1191; 100 92 924 C 1 21 346 9 43 
1919- .. 15 298 | 63.7] .524 7% 83. i : 243 259 § I 22 39) 31 60 
1920. ... 22 458] 61.45] .612187.69)| 1 283 292 I 271 @) | 326 7 59 
1922. ... 22 352 | 59.2] .420 | 24.90 93 | 194 193 | ¢ (4) 4241) @) | *40 §; 4 
1924. ..- 25 298 | 56.0] .520 | 28.20 93 j 232 219; Ww 4 $i 17; w 
1926. ... 29 311; 54.0) .530 | 28 62 90} 245 222 9; 15 4 9) 2| 33 3 
| — 


















































1 Not presented separately. 

* Includes all “over 48 and under 60.’’ 

4 Less than 1 per cent. 

7 All employees in 1924 and 1926 who worked more than 60 hours per week, worked 72 hours or less except 
4roll engineers in 1924 and 7 in 1926 who worked 84 hours. , 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
divenl§ Aver- (4913 = 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num-| “Y°| Aver-| age 
a y | full. age | full- | = Fa 
r * earn- | time ve T 
Year | of | em- hoe 4 ings, | week-| FUl- Ram. = 44 | 44 48 ag 
plants) plog- rf yPee | TY | Inoars! 8S | weekly | 224) 204) 4g 8841 on | gq [Over 
ees | Weak | hour | earn- "Oe carn) | Un: | un- un | Ger 60 
ings | Jock | hour ings der = | y+ 60 
ES ae } | be SG 
Heaters 
107...-| 15| 421! 63.9 |$0.508 |gaa.25| 107| 86 93} @. |. |.22]).@ |213]- 2) se 
1908... - 1b 112! 63.9] .467 | 20.66! 167 79 85 3 ().| 23] @) |#w] 2 78 
1909... - 15 Al2| 64.0] .488 1] 31.06! 107 83 89 | @ ().| 23),@) | 418 2 78 
1910... . 25; 217! 62.9] .507| 31.73] 105 86 91 >| @) | 28 8 +B 7) a 
1911 6 184! 42.7) 2.510] 31.87! 1 86 92) @)- @)- [290149 217) a] ai 
16a... 26 199 | 62.4] .482] 26.84] 105 82 8%) @ | @) | 29 R + 22 1; 
1918... - 44 295 |. 59.7], .590 | 34.74/ 100] 100 100 | @ | @) |210) @ | 437 1 | 52 
1914...- 47 409 | 69.9) .548| 32.49] 100 93 94 | @) | @) | 291] G [434 1 56 
1915... - 57 392 60.1}. .562/ 33.50| 101 95 9 | @) | (1) 1.29) @) | #35) @) 57 
1919. ..- ZB 209 | 61.74 .1..147| 70.77| 108] 194 204} G) | (@) | 213] @ $4) 17 68 
1920... . 24 213 | 60.1 | 1.176) 70.73 | 101] 199 204} @) | () [213 |G) | #27 2 59 
1922... pe) 169 | 59.9) .759| 45.50) 100] 129 131 | © | (-| 29] @ | 434 | --_- | oT 
1924... 28 181 | 55.34 .949 | 53.03 93 161 153] 16) 14 i 5|°20| 12| 31 
1998....| 82| 4175| 54.8| .954| 5228] @2| 162 1530, 12) 15| 10]..7| 7 27 | 21 
Heaters’ helpers 
1 | 
1907... 14 167] 65.3 $0. 246 $15.77! 108 91 7;,@/1@/42)\'8) |'2 2| 85 
1908... . 14 153 | 65.1] .227114.50!] 108 4 89/ () 1 @) | 22) @) |316) 3 80 
1909... . 14 151 | 65.01 .2341 14.87] 107 7 92; @) | () | 22/| @) |36 3 79 
1910... 24 295 | 62.6) .273|1677| 103} 101 103 | ( () }216/ @) |? 8| 65 
1911. ..- 25 203 | 627) .259115.94/| 104 96 9 | ¢ () | 216 ) |*B 2 68 
1912... 25 319} 62.2) .260| 16.01 | 103 7 99) @) 7} @ [2714] @) | #2 2 60 
1913... 42 467 | 60.5 | .26911621| 1004 100 100) © 4 © 28) @) | 242 2| 48 
1914... 54 582! 60.9! .26511609! 101 99 99 | ( (! 261 () | 236 1 57 
1915... 54 570 | 60.3) .27211637/ 100] 101 101 | ( () {241 | @) [232] (4) 55 
1919. _.- 21 323! 60.7! .655129.76| 100] 243 245] () ] () 1224 i $3] 17 57 
1920... 3 435 | 50.5) 744 | 44.16 98] 277 272} () |] () 1244 " 330 5 51 
1922... 25 326 | 50.1] .517 | 80.56 98} 192 189) () | @ ] 26) @) | 242)__-.- 41 
1924_..: 28 312 | 54.7] .630 | 34.86 90 | 234 215! 8] 13 8 3/| 36) 20 12 
1926... - 33 | 273 | 54.3) .632 | 34.32 90 | 235 212] 12] 17 7 S| 21] 25 10 
Chargers and helpers 
1907... 12 104 | 65.5 |$0.173 $11.34 | 105 77 eee ee eee @) |310) 5) 8 
1908... 12 102) 65.61] .161 | 1056] 105 7 | ae eee ee i) |310 5 86 
1909_ _.. 12 107 | 65.91 .161 | 10.60! 105 7 -, » ee Se eee : 39 4 87 
1910. .__ 18 179 | 643] .192/12.40!] 104 85 891M] @ : 27 38 7 79 
1911. _ ._ 19 185 | 648] .184/1L90] 104/ 81 85 «8 @) | 46) @ |314;) 3) 7 
ae 19 182 | 650] .192/12.45| 104 85 89} @) 1) | 245) G) [313 3 79 
1913....| Bh | 262] 62.5] .226| 14.00] 100] 100 1001 ().) () | 24) @) |827) 2) BF 
1914____ 41 346 | 61.9) .219 | 13.47 0) 97 9614) | () | 24] G) | 232 1 64 
195....| 41 |, 338] 61.7] 1222/1356) 99) 98 97 | ‘ #91 GQ) /927) | 65 
1919___- 14 180 | 624) .561/ 35.01 | 100) 248 250] (4 tr 217 210 5 69 
1920. _ __ 19 pe 61.9} .. 636 | 89.45 9 | 281 232) ( 1) | 25 a 3 28 2 65 
1922. __ 21 | 61.2} .427 | 26.24 98 | 189 187 | @) | ©) | 26) @) | 236 2 56 
1924... |. 26) 295) 5497 .540/ 20.58) 88] 239 211; 6/ 2) 5| 1) 2) 34) 2 
1926. ___ 2] 234 | 63.5) .554 | 20.48 86 | 244 211 7) 22 9 3; 2) 2: 5 
1 Not presented separately. 


2 Includes all ‘48 and under.’’ 
3 Includes all *‘over 48 and under 60.”’ 


‘ Less than 


1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULI-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNI NDEX 
NUMBERS THEREFOR, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued . Tae EX 


Bar mills (1907—1926)—Continued 

































































































































































Index numbers Per cent of employees whose averce 
A Aver- (1913 = 100) full-time hours per week were— — 
Num-| “Yel! Aver-| age =| 
N = be j fail. age bal ° 0 
r ri) : earn- | time ver ver 
Year | of | em- | time | ‘ings | week- Wull-earn-| FUll- | 44 | 44 4g | 54 
0 and 
plants} ploy per ly ings and | and and Over 
pod per | hour hours weekly 48 un-/| 60 | 
week ‘ings | Pet | nour | &82- | Ger | der der | der| | °°’ 
week ings 48 54 
Drag downs 

| | ; 

1907....| 11| 86] 64.5 [$0,271 $17.31] 106| 96 | Reet, Scie, Lhe () }919 |. | 81 
1908 _ __- ll 82; 63.9] .246/ 15.58 105 87 tin tet inn paphtena () [224 |____. 76 
1909_ __- ll $3 | 64.0; .250/ 15.93; 105 89 UE aR AS Solel (4) [3224 |____- 76 
1910___- 19 132 65. 1 . 269 | 17.44 107 95 Bott dim caatenood @) | 318 3 79 
Ini... 20 127 | 64.7} .262 | 16.78} 106 93 Bs ee ih nse tn wil (1) | 824 |____- 76 
1912. __- 20 130 | + 64.3 . 253 | 16.12 106 90 , 4d ited Se Eee G » =- 75 
1913... _ 83 186 | 60.8 282 | 16. 98 100 100 100 1 e 279] @) 1238 1 53 
ee. .e 45 265 | 60.7 277 | 16.58 | 100 98 98 1 1 276) @) |488 |____. §§ 
1916___. 45 256} 61.1 280 | 16.96 | 100 99 100 1 @) | 25] @) | 836 | __- | 59 
1919____ 18 131} 64.9 696 | 45.17 | 107 | 247 266) @ @) | 2737 @ $3} ll1| & 
1920. __. 20 205 | 60.6 725 | 43, 33 100 | 257 255 | (i (4) | 717 fi 316 2 65 
1922-__.. 20 161 59. 7 470 | 27. 98 98 | 167 165 | @ (4) | 27 7 .o ee i... | 40 
1924. ___ 26 187 |} 55.2] .560 | 31.12 91 199 183 | 16 7 9 1] 19) 36) 13 
1926 _ _ - 27 142 55.3 | .593 | 32.79 91 210 193 ll 15 4 5} 20; 42) 4 

Roll engineers 
1907 _ _.. 13 58 | 72.3 |$0. 226 |$16.29 | 104 91 op soak Be BR. foe “a El ed 100 
1908 _ __- 13 56 | 71.4 221 | 15.76 | 103 89 ps BARS AP Sa a SS 100 
1909_ __- 13 56 | 71.5 217 | 15.52 | 103 88 og BR RS A 2: a Ee 100 
1910___- 22 99} 72.0 229 | 16.46 | 104 93 RP EP ee a Le ee 3; 97 
ee 22 95 | 70.4 228 | 16.07 | 102 92 att LI OF Eile RF Pct 3; 97 
} EE 22 97 70.0 229 | 16.05 101 93 gp TE ER Se f 34 1{| 9% 
1633... 41 153 | 69.2 247 | 17.06 | 100; 100 eB Re CAR 5 ! 37 6| 87 
1914__.. 52 183 | 68.8 247 | 16.97 99 | 100 Rd, CR le ( 36 5} 88 
1915__.- 52 A78 | 68.9 246 | 16.77 99 100 on EER abe TRS I, ola ( 36 4 90 
1919_ __. 21 94} 70.2 558 | 39.17 | 101 | 226 230 @ 4 ff) Maida BEES 15 83 
1920___- 22 109 | 69.7 657 | 45.65 | 101 | 266 268 | ( ( 23 f 32 3 93 
Sea 22 100; 69.1 478 | 32.75 | 100] 194 192} () | @ 72) @) 1710j....-/| & 
1924-_..| 24] 106| 60.9] .569/34.55| 88] 230 23/ 9) 4{..... 20/| 11/ 3 | 53 
1926... 26 112; 58.0 581 | 33.70 84} 235 198 Vy Reten Sat 17 11 6 13 39 
Rollers 

1907....| 13 65 | 65.5 |$1.013 |$66.88 | 110] 103 i 2a Re, ad SN (1) |317| 17] 66 
1908 __ - 13 63 | 65.71 .878 | 57.88 lll 89 a PR, RE: Bo ae 419 13 68 
1909_.__ 13 63 | 65.5) .917 | 60.40; 110 93 / iy BS SR ee $19] 13 68 
1910_._- 22 124} 62.4] .928 | 58.21) 105 G4 99; @ 1) }212 $16) 13 59 
1911_..- 23 120} 62.0] .873 | 54.65) 105 89 93) @ 1) 1213 322 8 58 
oe 24 128 61.6) .863 | 53.40) 104 88 91 | @ 212 326 y 54 
We... 42 173} 59.3} .985 | 58.85 | 100; 100 . bs A RS. ae $66 }_.-.- 44 
1914_._- 56 216 | 59.6) .9386 | 56.13; 101 95 RA Bee eS $49 |____. 51 
3005... . 56 215 | 59.4) .944) 56.75; 100 96 RRS CR Eee eee 1..-J- 49 
1979_..- 23 108 | 61.3 | 1.821 {111.62 | 103 | 185 190 | (@ f 222 $4) 21 53 
1$20_..- 25 141 | 59.5 | 1.949 1116.13 | 100{| 198 197 ‘@) 7401 226 16 48 
1922 .... 25 119 | 58.4 | 1.416 | 82.35 98 | 144 140 Ql 25 361 3 30 
1924____ 30 126 | 53.9 | 1.577 | 85. 28 91; 160 145 | 15 2; 13 6| 87) 21 7 
1926... - 35 135 | 653.2 1.700 | 90,44 90 | 1738 154) 15 7; 18 4| 82) 21 3 


















































1 Not presented separately. 
2Includses all ‘‘48 and under.’’ 
3Includes all ‘‘over 48 and under 60.”’ 
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TABLE 2-—-AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN- 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNING , AND INDEX 
NUMBERS THEREFOR, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued 


Bar mills (1907—1926)—Continued 

































































































































































Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
re Aver- (1913 = 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num- " Aver-| age pedo 
Num-| ber | aij. | age | full- | 
Year -F of time 4g =n Fuil-|5,/,.| Full- Over Over! 54 | 
0 em hours | 2285 | wee time |“2"2-| time 44 | 44 48 and 
plants} ploy- > per ly hours | 285 | weekl and | and 48 and an- | 60 Over 
ees Be 9 hour | earn- per va ome’ yo - poet der | CO 
ings our| ~ er | der er 
| week ings 48 54 60 
Roughers 
| | 
1087 2. 15 252 61. 5 |$0. 434 '$26. 28 103 100 101 f () |}213} @) | 220 5 61 
1908_..- 15 242; 62.5) .348 | 21.35 105 79 82) (2 @) |}210] @) | 223 5 62 
1909... - 15 243 | 62.4 |: .368 | 22.72) 104 84 87 | @ @) }210] (@) | 323 5 63 
1910_.-- 25 425 | 61.0| .402 | 24.51 102 92 94) 0 @) 12171 @) |%20 8 55 
1911_--- 26 403 60. 5 . 377 | 22. 68 101 86 87 fs (i 2718] () | 324 3 55 
1913... 26 408 | 60.2] .389 | 23.36 | 101 89 90 x (1) |218}| (1) | 225 3 54 
1913_.-- 26 407 | 59.8) .436 | 26.00; 100); 100 100 | @ @ 26} @) 1346 1 47 
1914_..- 57 385 | 58.8] .436 | 25.41 98 100 9) @)}] @ $27 @) 1°66 |_--.- 32 
1916... 57 386 58.9 | .438 | 25. 76 98 100 991} @) | @) 221 () | 262 |_.--- 35 
1919. ._- 23 202 | 60.7; .933 | 56.63} 102) 214 218} (@) | @) | 221) @) }410] 10 59 
1G... . 25 319 | 57.8) 1.034 | 59, 46 97 | 237 229 | (}) | @) |216] (1) | 344 1 39 
1:24. 25 288 | 57.3] .709 | 40.41 96 163 155 | (1) | @) 29] @) | 358 j_.--- 33 
1924_... 31 263 | 54.7/ .810)| 44.61 91 186 172 9 10 4} 22) 24) 25 7 
1926... - 35 258 53. 2 . 846 | 45. 01 89 194 173 8 13 9 9 29 31 2 
Catchers 
1907... . 1! 69 | 62.5 |$0.442 |$27. 68 108 99 108 |_.-.. | nd th aan (1) | 242 1 53 
1008 . 5 i ll 70} 62.0] .381 | 23. 57 107 86 me fou. Eee, Hee @) 7548 |}... 54 
1909. ... 11 70} 61.9 | .400 | 24.93 107 90  § Boe Bae SE @) | 246 | __- 5a 
1910_... 20 115; 60.2); .419 | 25.45 104 94 99) @) | @) {713} @) [335 5 47 
|) tae 20 lil 59. 9 . 392 | 23.70 103 88 92) @) | @) 1214} @) [389 1____- 48 
1912___- 20 110} 59.7} .399 | 23.92); 103 90 93 | @) | @) }214} @) | 330 )__._- 47 
1913_- 44 222 | 58.1 445 | 25. 73 100 100 100} (@) | @) 23) @) 1363 }.___- 34 
1914___ 57 293 58. 6 . 430 | 25. 03 101 97 97 | () () 22) @) |260)____- 38 
1915... 57 206 | 58.8] .432 | 25.35 101 97 99} @) | @) 22) (4) |460j____- 38 
1919____ 23 187 | 60.6 | .936 | 56.72) 104] 210 220 | @ (@) }223) @) | 811 7 59 
1920... 25 217 | 57.9] 1.022] 58.68; 100] 230 228 | (i (() 1219) (@) | 238 1 42 
1922... 25 191} 57.2| .725 | 41.33 98 |} 163 161 | @ () }210! @) | 359) -_- tee 
1924... 31 215 | 54.8 818 | 45. 12 94 184 175 10 6 37 | 27 6 
1926. - 35 208 53. 3 865 . 10 92 194 179 10 14 9 10 26 30 1 
| } 
Stranders 
1907... . 13 175 | 59.5 |$0. 334 ($19.45 | 102 97 97; @) | @ |222) @ |817)] 49 
1908....| 13| 174] 59.7] .277| 16.25] 102] 80 8. | @) | @) 222) @) | 817] a] 49 
1909... 13 174 | 59.7} .207 | 17.34 | 102 86 86 | ¢ @) }222) @) |317] 49 
1910....| 21] 272} 60.6] .301 | 17.85 | 104] 87 89/ @) | @) }218] @) [816] 14] 53 
1911_...| 22] 262| 50.8] .272|1603] 103} 79] | 80/ @) | @) [218] @) |3297] 8] 47 
1912_ 22 266 59. 6 . 283 | 16. 62 102 82 ’ $2) @) | @ 1718] @) | 28 8 46 
1913_ 2. - 42 491 58.3 345 | 20.15 | 100 100 WO Nissho. hice eas (1) | 364 |____ 36 
1914___. 56 635 | 58.4 318 | 18. 57 100 92 gg eee n. ay arr: (1) | 357 u 31 
1915... 56 615 | 58.1 326 | 18.99 100 04 RD CAR eae 1) 1377 |____. 23 
1919____ 23 881 | 59.5 | .762 | 45.34 | 102 | 221 225 | (1) | @) |226)] @) | 413 8 53 
1920... 25 525 | 57.6] .849 | 48.79 99 | 246 242 | (@) | @) |214 ) 1346 1} 89 
1922... 25 474) 56.6 | .577 | 32.31 97 | 167 160 | @) | @) | 279) @) [266 ]...--; 25 
ae 29 427 53.0} .700 | 36.92 91 203 183 15 14 6 7 | 34 16 | 7 
1926... . 33 390 | 51.8] .742 | 38.44 89 | 215 191 | 15] 21 2;°13} 22) 19; & 
| 












































1 Not presented separately. +? Includes all “48 and under.’’ #4 Includes allover 48 and under 60.” 
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NUMBERS THEREFOR, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued 
Bar mills (1907-1926)—Continued 








Year 


1910_..- 
Se 
1083..<.. 
1913-.-.- 
1914. _.- 
1915_-_-- 
es saa 
1920_... 
1922... 
1024. ... 
1926... 


1910-_... 
1911... 
1912... 
—_ a 
a 
1915... 
1919_..- 


1910. ... 
Wil. < xx 
1912... 
1913-..- 
=e 
1915.22. 
1919_... 
1920_... 
1922_... 
M..«2. 
1926. - - . 
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A Aver-| Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose average 
* Num- om Aver- age (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
‘um- r a age full- ~ 
ber | of — earn- | time | Full-|p,,.| Full- | 44 A 9 — 54 
of em- | hours ings | week-| time ings time and | ana end and Over 
plants | ploy- per ly jhours weekly ~tun-} “© | up- [| U2-| 60 |" 
ees E..4 hour | earn- | per ad earn- an der der | 4? | % 
ings | week o ings 48 54 60 
Pinishers 
10 65 65. 9 1$0. 309 |$20. 45 111 88 2 SE Peet eo (@) |312 14 74 
10 63 66. 4 . 279 | 18. 53 111 80 5 ae Seas meee oe 63 313 ll; 7% 
10 63 66. 2 . 300 | 19. 85 lll 86 RES EE SRR 1) |} 313 10; 7 
17 lil 64. 0 . 323 | 20. 48 107 92 99} @) f 214] (@) 37 8) 70 
19 121 62.8 . 313 | 19. 60 105 89 94 +} é 212} (!) | 320 7 62 
21 137 62. 0 . 328 | 20. 29 104 94 98 1) Tt) 211 7 @) | 331 7 5] 
40 182} 59.6) .350 | 2077 100 100 cS SS a 1) | 363 |_____ 37 
54 223 60.0} .341 | 20.42 101 97 | POs ae “ae 1) | 343 1 55 
54 222 | 59.8 352 | 20.95 100 | 101 | eae ee 1) | 348 1 5l 
22 123 | 61.6) .766 | 47.19 103 | 219 227 f f 216 1) | 313 13 57 
24 177 60.0 | .866 | 51. 05 101 247 251 1 1 29) @) | 334 5 51 
25 165 57.9 . 638 | 36. 56 97 182 176} @ G 210) @) | 356 1 34 
30 185 54.0} .749 | 40,35 91 214 194 10 a) 5 6 41 23 5 
33 159 53. 0 . 848 | 44.94 SY 242 216 9; 2 9 10 28 21 2 
Hook-ups 
12 92 | 63.9 |$0. 268 ($17. 30 107 92 100; @) | ( |7210 f 33 9 78 
12 4 65.3 . 225 | 14.70 110 77 85 ) (1) 2 1) 35 17 75 
12 82 65. 7 . 241 | 15. 82 110 83 91 () 24 1) 35 10 81 
20 174 63. 2 ~ 272 | 17.13 106 93 99} (4) (4) +216} (@) 36 11 68 
21 154 63. 0 . 250 | 15. 66 106 86 90} (1) (1) }214] @) [314 6 67 
22 177 61.9 . 254 | 15.74 104 87 91} () (@) }212] @) [324 s 56 
36 227 59. 6 291 | 17.32 100 100 | ee SE ire ee @) [346 |___- 53 
47 262 59.8 | .268 | 16.03 100 92 , | SS Se See (1) $348 }___- 52 
47 245 60. 3 . 270 | 16. 25 101 93 . 5 ae eee ee (@) }241 |__ A) 
21 156 59.6 | .641 | 38. 20 100 | 220 221 | @) | @) $222] () |220 13 45 
24 277 57.7 771 | 43. 83 97 265 253 | @) | @) F218 7 @) 1335 1 46 
25 213 59.0} .516 | 30.17 99 177 174; @) ;,@ 215} @) 1946). __- 40 
29 317 54.8 . 601 | 33. 30 92 207 192 8 14 2 5 37 31 4 
29 207 54.8 . 623 | 34.14 92 214 197 7 13 § 1 29 4} j 
Roll hands, other 
9} 97] 66.8 \$0.278 |$i8.53| 106] 88 93 | @) © 76/0) ] 24] 4] 85 
9 94} 67.0] .255 1) 16.97 106 81 85 | @) 1) 26) (@) 34 4; 8 
9 94} 66.8] .266/ 17.65] 106| 84 88/0) |G) 1} 261 @)]} 84] 4! 85 
18 180 } 62.8} .295 | 18.35 99 93 92 a Qa 222; @) 1310 4\ 64 
18 177 62. 5 . 273 | 16.97 99 86 85 | @ a 222) (1) 1213 2 ( 
18 176 62. 7 . 287 | ¥7. 97 ag 91 90) () e 2201 @) [713 2 64 
24 199 53. 2 . 316 | 20. 02 100 100 gp ENG On oo ee 76 
37 240 63.2 | .285 | 17.92 100 90 a ang METS $21 |. 79 
37 235 62.6} .291 | 18 23 99 92 te a Se eS 326 |_- 74 
18 174 62. 1 . 684 | 42. 48 98 216 212 f (}) |217 310 2 71 
20 352 | 60.7) .758 | 45.99 96 240 230 1 (@) 25 1) 1341] (4) 54 
2 353} 59.5 | .545 | 32.36 94 172 162 | @ @) [27134 @) |*46)__.-. 42 
24 304} 53.2) .702 | 37.52 84 | 222 187; 14] 16] 11 2} 2} 2; 4 
25 230 | 52.9} .683 | 36.13 84) 216 180 6| 24 14] @) 2} 31} 2 
Hot-bed men 
15 | 302| 63.2 |$o.189 lg12.98 | 105! 97 92 cy 1) | 24 9 s91| 14| 62 
15 299 | 63.2) .174|1093] 105 80 84) ( 1 24] @) |321) 19 56 
15 286} 63.3) .180/ 21.00] 105 83 84 ) 1 24} @) }2?92] 15 59 
25 500 | 62.9} .200 | $2.46 104 92 95 ) i 2711} @) 1°46 14 58 
26 450 } 61.9) . 188 |} E161 103 87 &9 3 f 212) (@) |324 6{ 57 
26 461 61.7) .192) 11.80 102 88 90 ! i 212) @) (326 5; 56 
43 600 | 60.3 | .217 | 13.06 100 100 100 1) | (@) 27 | @) [343 2 49 
56 714 | 60.3 213 | 12.77 100 98 98} @) | @) 26 | (1) | 342 2 51 
56 | 721} @0.0@) .216/ 12.83} 100! 100 98; @) | 0) }214] @) fsaa lt. 51 
23 497 | 59.4 545 | 32. 37 99 251 248 | (1) | @) 1227] @) 1415 s fi) 
24 727 | 58.8! .618 | 36.46 98 | 285 279 | () | @) | 291] @) 1345) (@) 45 
25 755 58.3 | .439 | 25.48 97 202 195; @) | @) 271 (@) | 356 }___-- 36 
30 679 | 53.8) .538 | 28.97 89 | 248 222; 10; 13 7 3| 39] 23 5 
33 532 | 53.0} .565 | 29.95 88 | 260 229, 6) 23; 10 7| 29; 21 | 4 
1 Not presented separately. 3 Includes all ‘‘ over 48 and under 60.”’ 


4 Includes all ‘‘48 and under.’”’ 


4 Less than 1 per cent. 
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Taste 2-—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN- 
iINGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX 
NUMBERS THEREFOR, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued 


Bar mills (1907—1926)—Continued 




























































































































































































Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
Ave. Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
se vag age Aver- ae : 
um- r _ | age ull- 
ber | of | {2 | earn-| time | Full-|,.,.| Full | 4, jo Onetl 54 
Year of em- | pours | igs | week-| time os | time nélont and | 2nd Over 
plants | ploy- per | ly {hours} “8° | weekly| 4 48 un-| 60 
ees per | hour | earn-| per | Pe | earn- | W2- | UD uD | der 60 
week : hour der | der der 
ings | week ings 60 
48 54 : 
Shearmen 
1907.---| 15! 94| 648 |$0.249 |si6.20/ 108{ 989 g7 |__._.|-.../.....| a) ]315] 16] 
1908.---| 15; 92] 65.1] .216/1410| 108| 77 On Beet tijad | QO) 1315] 18! 67 
1909. - - - 15 93 | 65.3] .225114.72| 108| 80) 88 |... _- sponclacccel 4) b° Ode. 
1910..--| 25 | 156] 633] .264116.40| 105; 94) 98| @) | @) |210| @) }316} 14) 60 
1911. --- 25 151 | 62.5 | .254/15.55| 104] 90) 93 | () | @) }210| @) |223) 12) 56 
1912. --- 24! 156] 62.4] .251/15.40] 104| 89) 92/ (1) | @) 1/210! @) [2241 10!) 56 
1913... - 41 | 218| 60.2| .281 | 16.74} 100; 100; 100; (1) | @) } 25 () }342) 9) 44 
1914_--- 54 | 263] 60.5| .280}16.78} 100) 100 100 | (@) | @) | 24) @) [238 9, 49 
1915. -.- 54 | 264 | 60.5 | .293/ 17.56] 100| 104 | 105 | @) | (1) |211 | @) [831 6, 52 
1919_--. 22 145 | 60.9| .634 | 3861] 101} 226, 231/ (1) | (1) }215!] @) | 223 s 54 
1920... - 25 | 216 | 582) .752 | 43.99 97 | 268; 263| @) | @) }214| @) [342 4 40 
1922... - 24 178 | 59.2} .526|30.79| 98] 187! 184} (@) | @ | 24) @) [358]... 38 
1924...-| 28 | 181] 53.4] .631/3410] 89| 225| 204] 14) 11] 7| 9) 26) 25) 7 
va 32| 176} 524] .616 | 3228] 87) 219; 193] 8| 19] 17 | 11 | 21} 22; 2 
Shearmen’s helpers 
1907.--.| 15{ 201| 65.9 |$o.174 [$11.46] 105; 83] 88|__.- Sone stited () | 26{ 10| 83 
1908... 15 172} 66.2} .168/ 11.07} 106| 80 Sas RRR ge Q)}*7/)} 13| 82 
1909__.. 15 185 | 67.3 169 | 11.32| 107/°* 81 __ = SSeS Re |....-| @) | *6} 14; 79 
1910. __- 23| 355) 64.7] .187/ 12.02] 103) 89 93 | @) | @ 1213] @) | 23] 12] 79 
I91t..-.| 23] 359] 63.8) .178| 11.28) 102| 85 87} ©) | @ }213] @) | 38) 10 | 73 
1912. __. 23| 358! 63.9/| .184| 11.74] 102; 88 90} @) | @) 1213] @) | 29! 10! 68 
1913.._.| 35] 418] 62.7} .209/ 1298] 100! 100 100} @) |) | 24] G) 224] 61 67 
1914____ 48 487 | 62.7} .201 | 12.57} 100! 96 97 Ri & 23 0 324 6| 66 
1915____ 48} 471| 62.3) .203/ 1266] 99) 97 98! 0) } @) (210!) @) 1220) 4) 68 
1919__.. 19} 300/ 62.3) .513| 3196]. 99 245 246} (*t) | @) /217) @) | #91 6! 80 
1920____ 22/ 507! 60.8{ .615| 37.39] 97! 294 288] (iy) | G@) | 27] @) [8 3| 50 
1922____ 23} 610| 60.8] .415| 25.27] 97] 199 195| (1) | @) | 26] @) 1847]....-| 4 
1924____ 7 500} 529] .524/ 27.72) 84| 251 214; 8} 16}. 9] 7/1325) 30; 5 
1926___- 31 601 | 52.3 | .522| 27.30 83 | 250 210; 8} 24; | 4] 17] 34| 2 
Bundlers 
1907... 5 41 | 66.9 |$0.202 ($13.53| 109/) 93 MOT. 291294. 515 Veg Re eee 100 
1908___. i 41 | 66.9| .174/] 11.68] 109] 80 oR ede Slime resgaeel are QE 
1909____ 5 41} 66.8] .186| 12.42] 100] 8&5 (5) 2d ee 228334 UU See | 100 
1910... 6 77 | 66.1} .207 | 13.60}.108| 95 ed Une PES OR Sere thin dboed +4 | 100 
1911____ 7 131 | 62.0; .197/1220{ i01| 90 (sires pital slp 0 366 |____- 34 
1912____ 7 132} 62.0] .193/ 1194] 101} 89 WAS. i 1) 1365 }_ (| 85 
1913____ 12 178 | 61.4] .218| 13.38] 100} 100 YS EI SR (1) [371 2.) 27 
1914___. 13 178} 63.9! .203/ 12.97] 104! 93 a DARA ARES Nai (1) 1343) 2): 55 
1915... 13| 210} 64.4) .208/| 13.38) 105| 95 TS ee ee ee (i) | 337 1 62 
1919... 6} 115} 688] .520/ 36.40] 112/ 243 ON ie i ol in (1) |} 82) 4) 94 
1920____ 10} 151 | 60.9] .555/| 33.80] 99) 255 2533) @) } ¢) | 4210) }265) 6). «27 
i 10 161 | 57.8] .382/ 22.29] 94] 175 ee RL Cate (i) | 368 1| $1 
1924____ 11 184 | 45.9] .526| 24.16] 75] 241 181} 58| 16] 14 Si. 41. 8 
1926___. 14 99 | 49.7| .552/ 27.43} 81{ 253 25} 7{ 44] 10) 13] 16) 9) __- 
Laborers 
: 
1907....| 10| 296] 68.3 \g0.153 {g10.44°| 109| 91|  98|.----|__._- ities a () | 17]. $2 
1908____ 10; 227) 64.8| .153| 9.93] 104| 91) | Gt ae Raiden (’) | 31] 41) 58 
1909__ __ 10 324} 67.8) .150| 10.17| 108} 89 | OS Se ae (@) | 81] 23) 75 
1910___ 15| 5i1| 67.8] .160] 10.86] 108| 95 th ee tly (@) | 32] 29/1 70 
ae 17| 390] 65.5] .1591 10.40] 105| 94 a Peps (1) |} 29) 27) 65 
1912....| 21] 536| 65.0] .160| 10.38] 104| 95 ae ‘eteete (1) 1323] 15) 63 
1913____ 42} 801| 625] .169] 10.66} 100] 100 100 | (4) |...2-|_...- “) 1326] 33| 40 
1914____ 54 | 1,039 | 63.3} .173/ 11.00] 101} 102 1023} @) | @ | 21] @) ]218] 31): 61 
1915____ 54 | 1,029 | 62.9] .173| 10.91] 101} 102 102 ti) (1) | 21] (@) |922] 27) 50 
1919____ 21 | 1,058 | 66.1] .443| 29.28] 106] 262 2751 @) | @) | 72/ @) | 29] 18) 7 
1920____ 20; 816) 65.1] .506]| 33.12) 104] 299 311 | @) 26/0) /320] 11| 68 
1922... 23 806 | 64.5] .316] 21.54] 103] 187 202 | (1) | @) | 22] @) [2294-13 | ..55 
1924... 30 93 57.5 | .392 | 23.06 92 | 232 216 | (1) 4/ 11 9| 28| 39 s 
1926....| 34] 854] 55.0] .411 | 22.61 88 | 243 212} (@) 5| 31 8} 20; 2) li 
1 Not presented separately. § Includes all “ over 48 and under 60.” 
§ Includes all ‘48 and under.”’ 4 Less than 1 per cent. 
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Q2 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Changes in Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 1926! 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics collects annually, as of May 15, 
information concerning the union scale of wages and hours of 
labor in the principal time-work trades in 66 of the principal 

cities of the United States. A full compilation of the figures fo; 
1926 4s now in progress. 

In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1926 data 
for the following trades in 40 localities with comparative figures for 
preceding years back to 1913, in so far as effective scales were found 
for the several years. Data for 1914 are omitted for lack of space, 
but figures for that year may be obtained by referring to the Septem- 
ber, 1925, issue. 





Bricklayers. Painters. 
Building laborers. Plasterers. 
Carpenters. Plasterers’ laborers. 
Cement finishers. Plumbers. 
Compositors: Book and job. Sheet-metal workers. 
Compositors, daywork: News- | Stonecutters. 

paper. Structural-iron workers. 
Electrotypers: Finishers. T y pesetting-machine operators: 
Electrotypers: Molders. Book and job. 
Granite cutters, inside. Ty pesetting-machine operators, 
Hod earriers. daywork: Newspaper. 
Inside wiremen. 


The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximum 
hours agreed upon between the unions and the employers. Quite 
often, however, a higher rate was paid to some of the union mem- 
bers, or variable higher rates were paid to many or possibly all of 
the members. 

The union scale generally represents the prevailing minimum 
rate for the trade in the locality, even though all persons in the 
trade may not be members of the union. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 1926, and 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes have been 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been received. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 
occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possibly 
made also by different unions. 





1A brief summary of the 9 7 from 1907 to 1925 and also the average money rate od hour for each 
trade, all cities combined, as of May, 1925, and May, 1924, are published in the November, 1925, issue. 
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Wages of Farm Labor as Compared With Cost of Living, 1906 to 1925 
I PREVIOUS articles in the Labor Review, index numbers of 





hourly wage rates from 1906 to 1924, and index numbers of the 

purchasing power of such wage rates, have been presented for 
organized labor as-a whole and for certain important industries. 
The table below attempts a similar presentation of money wages and 
real wages of agricultural workers in the United States from 1906 to 
1925. 

The striking feature of the table is that farm wages have not kept 

pace with the cost of living. .In other words, as regards purchasing 

ower of his wages, the average farm laborer was 7.2 per cent worse 
off in 1925 than in 1913. Only in the years 1919 and 1920 was his 
purchasing power higher than in 1913 and even then it was less than it 
had been in 1906. 

The indexes of money wages used in the table are derived from a 
combination of the daily wage rates and monthly wage rates (both 
without board) as regularly reported by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The combination has been made by multiplying 
the daily rates by 20, and weighing the results according to the 
proportion of workers on a daily basis compared with those on a 
monthly basis.’ 

The cost-of-living indexes used are those compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for various dates since 1913; those prior to 1913, 
however, are based solely on retail food prices: The bureau’s 
cost-of-living studies cover 32 cities in various parts of the United 
States. There are no similar data for rural communities and in 
the present study, therefore, it is necessarily assumed that the 
changes in living costs have been the same in rural as in urban 
communities. 


COMPARISON OF CHANGESIN WAGES (WITHOUT BOARD) OF FARM LABORERS, AND 
IN COST OF LIVING, 1906 TO 1925 





















































[1913100] 
Index numbers Purchasing Index numbers; Purchasing 
of—- power of wages of— power of wages 
Index Index 
Per , Per 
Wages nusm- W ages num- | 
Year of farm bers noo 4 Year of farm bers te - f 
laborers] Cost of | meas- | Sone. laborers} Cost of | meas- | Soone. 
(with- |} living | ured ered (with- } living | ured = ed 
out in cost ith out in cost | rath 
board) of 1913 board) of i913 
living living | * 
Sd ae oe 88 787) 12.8 |. +118 ff A917~-..-----.--2. 134 | 142.4 M1; 6.9 
1 Cabell 91 88.7 | 1026 ec a RRP 169 | 174.4 0.9); =a1 
gb sts oe a oe 94 93.0} 10L1 $2 R199. - oo lal 199} 188.3) 105.7) +57 
Pet ite Rrvaitinn 94 92.0} 102.2 2% Pil 1920... .~ -.oncns 228 | 208.5] 109.4 +9. 4 
ee he SSG a 97 97. 6 99. 4 —0. 6 t} 1921... 22-2 145 | 177.3 81.8 | —18.2 
init aiccieate ons 100 | 100.0} 100.0 j}_...__-- ee ee 142} 167.3 84.9) —15.1 
ce lillie 98 | 103.0 95. 1 —4.9 |f 1923... 2. 160 | 171.0 93.6; —6.4 
1018; sy4ssla_-1. | 90) 1052) O42)  —5.8 | a92e ll IIIT 162| 1707} 949| —-5.1 
nn dcichane 108 | 1183 91.3 —8.7 || 1925..... laa 163 | 175.7 92.8 —7.2 








1 United States. Department of Agriculture.’ Statistical abstract, 1924. Washington, 1925, p. 583. 
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Wages in Tennessee, 1925 


the third annual report of the department of labor of that 


ers following statistics on wages in Tennessee are taken from 
State for the calendar year 1925: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN TENNESSEE! 




















Number of em- ls 
Industry of estab- _ 
lishments — 
Male Female Male Female 

Ante snlet GG GATIGB. 05 5 cence epee ner dnanee< seed 30 619 51 $25. 31 $22. 72 
ag RR ES py lc Amare 15 651 16 20. 22 18. 61 
ee ca ES en ae 67 1,359 1,115 14. 42 9, 29 
SEE PSS a eo Be ee ee oo 76 950 2, 080 21.13 10. 43 
Newspaper and periodical ___ -_........--. 2-22 22. 15 703 96 30. 24 16. 43 
Packing house, refining and cold storage__........_.- 34 1,199 686 20. 24 18. 94 
Bag, cloth, and paper_................-.-...-.---..- 13 1,074 824 17. 25 11.72 
SOT 3 3th 55 ba in Sith bie to <b gia ininh shkdastind dae Sa 43 1, 030 486 23. 03 12. 67 
EE ama sanpnat IR ie eR RE Me RB BOS LE 8 1, 216 15 20. 63 24. 70 
Bees WG es i cL. hit. Lali lind 3 397 323 18. 70 11. 32 
A SES Tie SES Re ees 8 3 i PARE 49 506 21 18. 91 16. 39 
Sees Pe GE WOOE oa otes tied nss = wchadecaceceoe 25 1, 822 520 14. 96 12. 21 
Brick, lime, cement, and sewer pipe - -___....-.-...-- 28 1, 462 50 17. 80 15. 50 
REE 25 i hace. sapuiibestmdueiiandn Révektesccamuine” 20 672 827 21. 50 12. 55 
EEE AEE! ED 16 1,477 133 17. 76 13.12 
Cigar, tobacco and snuff__.___.........-...-.-.-...-. 23 700 2,175 20. 37 11. 84 
etek Mee Eine tdse ne nagine wae dcaphoge oe 64 3, 896 7, 732 16. 72 11.53 
Cotton goods and hosiery..............-.-.-.---.-.-- 70 3, 659 9, 572 16. 81 11. 96 
NN RA TI ERD ae 27 2, 359 49 16. 07 14. 90 
Food and food products_.¢_-......_....-.-.-.-...---- 67 982 128 18. 73 10. 29 
TEE Fi AER ET SE RES. EM AEs 33 3, 440 61 21. 21 17. 60 
a a a Oe 6 918 7 19. 07 20. 00 
pO ERS ee Tek eS eT gee PA See Meee ek Se 44 3, 068 466 16. 82 11.32 
RE ETE IE Se 14 1,771 38 24. 79 19. 40 
Su. SSO ohh adbddt beabhes dphdddt cia volcdtnonxbe 61 1, 237 40 | 16.71 | 16. 92 
LAUDER » «005 - = 10-0 bene eigen dss ~~ ep peme ne weet dae wt 94 3, 253 53 | (15.76 | 15. 72 
PT PUIG ne Seca dhatcboe cbabonccndeeduse 180 8, 020 585 | 11. 20 | 12. 33 
Beeeus aie meter preemies... oe ee cece 27 729 78 | 21. 49 21. 34 
Sr SL ONE rg kes Seu wen os cnn cdeess 8 690 65 | 20. 30 | 21.4 
Pharmaceutical and drug. .................-...------ 19 279 439 | 12. 42 | 2. 51 
Printing and engraving.............-...............- 82 1, 585 621 16. 64 | 16. 72 
Quarrying stone and marble__.......-...-.-.-.-.-.-- 19 866 16 19. 78 | 19. 80 
aE ge ae an Ta ry Fe LL 6 142 380 10. 54 10. 25 
LDL ATE T  C Tiae ae 22 510 120 14. 51 14. 27 
ey Ci i at eed ive duwmnn ding 12 520 81 15. 10 15. 16 
Telephone and telegraph_-_..........---.-.----..-.-- 28 754 1, 531 16. 45 16. 68 
Wagon, vehicle, auto, and parts. .._............-..-- 26 3, 648 48 22.15 21. 27 
Water, imt, ane Wewe? U.27....................<.- 22 1,374 88 19, 32 | 19. 34 
Wool nd SP NEMNGAL 2 2s sb cckodend<bckwiemooed 6 347 377 12. 26 12. 36 
SB RES eae ESR, Re ees eT 45 2, 349 380 15. 72 15. 61 
SO aR, deh nina dk SULTS AIO ccs ju ledeauTal 75 552 1,135 17. 20 17. 46 
pT ERE TEE TS pe OR Se 31 1,186 2, 688 8. 33 9, 21 
Pive-and-femetens store... sshd Ue cnn cneanwoocccend 29 104 603 10. 24 10. 18 




















iIndustries listed as employing less than 500 persons are not included in the table. 


Eamings in the Silk Industry at Krefeld, Germany, 1913-14 and 1925 


RECENT issue of the Arbeitgeber, the journal of the Union 

A of German Employers’ Federations,’ contains wage statistics 

of the silk industry at Krefeld showing the relative increase 

of money and real wages in October, 1925, over pre-war wages. 

From these statistics the following table has been compiled showing 

for representative occupations the average hourly and weekly earn- 
3 ings in 1913-14 and in October, 1925: 


1 Vereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbinde. Der Arbeitgeber. Berlin, Mar. 15, 1926. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY AND HOURLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE KREFELD SILK 
INDUSTRY, 1913-14, AND OCTOBER, 1925 


[Mark at par=23.8 cents; exchange value was about par in 1925] 

















1913-14 October, 1925 
Earnings per Earnings per 
hour week of 54 hours 
Occupation 
_Earn- | Hours | Earn- | 
ings per} per ings per Per Per 
week | week | hour | cent of cent of 
Amount) increase; Amount) increase 
over over 
| | 1913-14 1913-14 
Piece workers: Marks Marks | Marks Marks 
Cloth weavers, two looms, male-_-_........ 24. 50 58 | 0.422 |10, 7654 81.4 | 241. 69 70. 2 
Cloth weavers, two looms, female__._....- 22. 00 58 .379 | . 7361 94.2) 39.75 80.7 
Ribbon weavers, male..__...............-- 34.10 | 58-60 . 578 |.1. 9392 eS See 
ye RE ee rrr 38.26 | 58-60 . 648 |1 1. 2080 Bi Ate een iS 
Time workers: 
Op ae Se re 25.50 | 58-60 . 432 | 1. 6650 dg COO aL, FERRE 
Dyera, cars, mele. 2... oo 5. dec ceseds 29.50 | 58-60 . 500 | 1. 8505 70. 1 | § 46. 43 57.4 
Forewomen and female packers-_.-.-...... 16.00 | 58-60 .271 | .4750  e 2 eee 


























1 Inclusive of 0.02. mark family allowance. 
2 Inclusive of family allowance for wife and two children. 
§ Inclusive of family allowance for wife and two children and 10 per cent production bonus. 


The hourly and weekly earnings shown in the preceding table are 
weighted average earnings, and cover all silk mills in Krefeld. The 
rates of October, 1925, have undergone very little change and may be 
assumed to be still effective at the present date. 

The data show that the hourly earnings of silk-mill workers in 
October, 1925, were from 54 to 94 per cent higher than the pre-war 
earnings and that the weekly earnings were 57 to 80 per cent higher. 
In October, 1925, the German cost of living index (1913-14= 100) 
stood at 143.5. The real wages of male silk weavers were therefore 
at that time more than 25 per cent higher than those of pre-war times. 

It is stated that the labor costs of Krefeld silk manufacturers have 
increased 80 to 100 per cent, as compared with pre-war times, the cost 
of cotton yarn 90 to 100 per cent, of raw silk 60 to 70 per cent, and of 
rayon 20 per cent. In addition taxes, freights, interest, social 
burdens, etc. are also much higher while prices of silk goods have 
advanced only 60 per cent over pre-war prices. 





Earnings and Hours in the English Pottery, Brick, Glass, and Other 


Industries 


N THE Labor Review for August, 1926 (pp. 120-123) data were 
given concerning an investigation into the English textile indus- 
tries, results of which were published in the Ministry of Labor 

Gazette (London), for June. The July issue of that periodical 
contains a report upon the findings of the investigation in regard to 
the pottery, brick, glass, cement, chemical, and other industries, 
presented in the same form as the preceding report. The investiga- 
tion, it will be remembered, dealt with the position in 1924. Em- 
ployers were asked to furnish data covering four weeks, ending respec- 
tively on January 19, April 12, July 12, and October 18, 1924. Replies 
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were received covering 4,764 establishments, with an average force 
for the four weeks of 276,014 workpeople. For the separate weeks 
the workers varied from 267,904 in the first to 280,187 in the third. 
The number employed in the week ending October 18, and the pro- 
portion of male and female workers as shown by the average of tlie 
four weeks, were as follows: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF WORKERS COVERED AND DISTRIBUTION, BY SEX 























Number | Per cent, averaged for 
emplo%ed four weeks oi 
Industry ae ee 
ie | Males Femal 
PROS ho — cach cons cos daubas éeabcocusiebccusadeaubslwemademcdaese 57, 512 56. 6 13.4 
bereck.. Gis hee Lh ote | ee Fe 53, 132 93.3 6.7 
ne PRS ES eee eee oe eee ce Oe oe 31, 571 $4.3 15.7 
OE” BS Pas Se eee eee eae Se ee 56, 937 82.7 47. 
4 ES ORR Ee ee ae ee ee ae eee ee 9, 392 97.3 7 
ON, ER ee a a eae oe eee eer ae eee 7, 774 49.6 ; 
‘yy 4 5, _ eR SSS aa Peerage has Peake 12, 251 84.5 | 
Sdan, Cascio, ot), ame Sallewess. 2 ook |. bb ed2_ bas a - de se ek 28, 835 70. 6 2% 
peer Cou, OOP iT, . Se is Se Bd. ws we 21, 505 61.8 
ee dE a ie nh 278, 999 78.9 








It will be seen that in most of these industries, men far outnumber 
the women. In explosives, it is true, female workers form half, i: 
pottery over two-fifths, and in other chemicals slightly under two- 
fifths of the total number, but taking the industries as a whole, 
they form only a little over one-fifth of the working force. This 
dominance of male workers of course affects the level of wages and 
earnings. The ‘‘chemical”’’ industries in the above table, it may 
be mentioned, include the manufacture of heavy chemicals, fine 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, etc., while the “other chemicals” include fer- 
tilizers, starch, blue and polish, salt, printing ink, glue, matches, etc. 


Average Weekly Eamings 


‘PHE following table shows the weekly earnings, averaged for the 

four weeks, by sex of worker and also for the whole group, regard- 
less of sex. Some of the employers replying were not able to give 
wages of men and women separately, so that the data relating to thie 
sexes separately and those relating to the whole group do not exactly 
correspond. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR FOUR WEEKS ENDING JANUARY | 
APRIL 12, JULY 12, AND OCTOBER 18, 1924, BY INDUSTRY AND SEX 


[Shilling at par= 24.33 cents, penny= 2.03 cents; exchange rate about par] 



































Male Female Both sexes 

Industry Number | Average | Number | Average | Number | Average 

of weekly of weekly of | weekly 
workers | earnings | workers | earnings | workers | earnings 
ee g. d. s d. 
Bi 1. «dhe ve dd dices. oa 13, 852 55. 6 10, 601 22 3 56, 283 38 68 
RE Re SE PE Se PE a 41,819 hl 10 3, O15 23. 4 51, 243 49 9 
SLA PARSE ©) BLISS BE AS 8S BBS 421) 56 FT 4,721/ 23 8 | §32,452/ 50 10 
Cheeupheg hs 5 42455 < chides - rette- +54 ss 42, 595 59 7 8, 892 4 5 56, 711 62 il 
(E+ nbadnahetiihainddedessocsc ont oon 506 59 «0 2371 29 6 9, 243 58 7 
Bupletee CUI Si 4... JAaOUSL Siw 3, 611 4 10 3, 673 23 (Ui 7,408; 4) 6 
Paint, color and varnish __.........-....... 9, 812 56 3 1, 796 24 #7 12, 244 51 9 
Soap, candle, ofl, and tallow_._._....._..-. 15, 504 60 «5 6, 451 26 «I 28, 569 50 5 
t WD bs ck eieate Ub Hdd hod 10, 58 7 6, 528 26 10 21, 866 45 5 
oe NG i Re By (ore Pe Ge 171,702 | 56 6} 45,914, 2¢ 8 |) 276,00 bp 48 2 
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The earnings shown here for the group as a whole range higher than 
in the textile industries—48s. 2d. against 37s. 9d.—but the difference 
is found wholly in the wages paid to men. In textiles the male 
workers averaged 51s. 6d. against 56s. 6d. im these industries, but 
the female workers averaged 27s. 1ld. against the 24s. 8d. shown 
above. Considermg the male workers only, the highest weekly 
sarnings are found among those employed in the soap, candle, oii, 
and tallow group, who averaged 60s. 5d., but these are closely ap- 
proached by the much larger group employed in the chemical indus- 
tries, who earned 59s. 7d., and the comparatively small group of 
workers in cement, who averaged 59s. The lowest earnings, 5is. 
i0d., are found among the workers in brick, tile, etc. For women 
the highest. earnings were received by the very small group, number- 
ing only 237, who were employed in the cement industry with aver- 
age earnings of 29s. 6d. a week. Next in order came those employed 
in the manufacture of explosives, who earned 28s. 1d., while the 
lowest average was received by the largest group, those employed 
in the pottery industry, who earned 22s. 3d. a week. 


Normal Weekly Hours of Labor 


THE following table shows the proportion of the Mitte p= 1 €Ov- 

ered whose normal working hours, exclusive of meal times, fell 
within the specified limits in the week of October 18, 1924, and the 
average normal hours. 


TABLE 3.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR, BY INDUSTRY 



































Percentage of employees 
Number| Whose normal hours were— | Average 
Industry of f: wegkly 
workers | normal 
Under 48} 48 | Over 4s | Hours 
ae daca oe 
8 Ca See eT ae a ee he ae 57, 333 88. 2 10.4 1.4) 46.9 
PRIN SS. Looks oon ho cecenccakeheckoeuneed 52, 898 20. 2 58. 2 21. 6 | 48. 5 
CO ke ek 31, 454 84.7 L 7.8 7.5 | 45.2 
in dinanacnbawkdrddtnwercaminonennatiabie 56, 470 61. 2 22. 6 16. 2 | 48.1 
Ce tessa ot ES 9, 389 14.7 59. 9 25. 4 | 49.2 
Ses aS | iy ES Saat A Re 7,77 93. 2 3.3 3. 5 46.9 
Paint, color and varnish... _____ “Se GN SA 12, 221 80. 4 10. 2 9. 4 46.9 
Soap, eandile, oil, amd tallow__......---.______- gral. 28, $23 50.9 38. 2 10. 9 47.2 
Other chemicals, ete___________ = tS: REE. « 21, 470 70.9 20.0 9.1 46.8 
UN Bett i ot bs ae 277,828 | 61.4 


26.8| 11.8 47.4 
} 





This shows that over three-fifths of the workers have a normal 
week of less than 48 hours, but there is considerable variation in the 
length of this shorter week. In the pottery industry 73 per cent of 
the workers have a week of 47 hours, while in the glass industry 30.5 
per cent have one of 44 hours or less, 22.1 per cent one of over 44 
but under 47, and 31.4 per cent one of 47 hours. In the manufacture 
of explosives, 82.4 per cent work 47 hours per week, while in paint, 
ete., 22 per eent work less than that number. [t will be noticed 
that in three groups of industries, brick and tile, chemical, and cement, 
the average weekly hours were over 48, and that two of these were 
industries employing large numbers of workers, but that nevertheless, 
the average hours for the whole 277,828 workers considered fell 
below 48 a week. 
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In some of the industries included in the study, a considerable 


number of workers were employed on the shift system. The number 


in each industry, and the number working under the 3-shift and the 
2-shift system were as follows: 


TABLE 4.—EXTENT OF 2SHIFT AND 3SHIFT SYSTEMS, BY INDUSTRY 














Number of shift work- 
Number ers working on— 
Industry Rage el ” .e 

covered 3-shift 2-shift 

system System 
SO J aeds. ab ibisd Se Sat EA eh ESS Ae 10, 749 9, 299 1, 450 
a Ere eer ey ees, eee Soe rae Se Pee Pe eee 8, 250 8, 034 216 
Cement-__.... arnt bamiiditinien seen 6oabquandsondnena=ntunneakiednd 1, 668 1, 623 45 
Sdap, condita, ofl, end tabow sis 2s 9 l3 ss et. ee 2, 855 2, 822 33 
WML a acd )d ei. PSI BD OL bid LAGI 23, 522 | 21, 778 1, 744 














The overwhelming majority of the shift workers—77.4 per cent 
in the glass industry, 94.9 per cent in the chemical industry, and 1() 
per cent in each of the other groups—worked in 8-hour shifts. In 
the glass industry 3 per cent, and in the chemical industry 2 per 
cent, were in 12-hour shifts, while the others were in shifts ranging 
from 6 hours up to 114%. The average weekly normal hours for the 
shift workers were 41.5 in the glass, 53.6 in the chemical, 54.8 in 
the cement, and 49.6 in the soap, candle, oil, and tallow industries. 


Hours Actually Worked and Average Hourly Eamings 


‘THE following table shows the average number of hours actually 
worked in the four weeks by the 167,179 workpeople whose 
employers were able to supply data on this subject, and their average 
hourly earnings. 
TABLE 5.—HOURS ACTUALLY WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
[Penny, at par=2.03 cents; exchange rate about par] 























ae aeereee 

Number of Ours sacl 

Industry worked in| earnings 
workers the four | in the four 

weeks weeks 

a 
POI igo oso eh cd 3 o a. BE. dddeeed dee dala 17, 591 44.1 10. 7 
a. Bees Ric eee nines easel aia an cncal cil arias toca al all Bn ed 28, 616 47.4 12. 5 
GMM iiss a ae SiS. 8425488 20, 891 44,2 14. 1 
8 REAP OS, PRN ITE RE TEES OR eR ES 41, 415 47.9 13.6 
SBME IS 2" SEN RES SR, oF BS bt ne TM Melis Salt ais Ghee. SEL ic EE oe 4, 132 49.9 14.3 
eeer lies i ci Se ses ee ch i kk. eh ch 2 5, 140 46. 2 11. f 

I a 9, 640 46.9 13 
Sotm; CUE Oil) Guid BAROW ak bcs te cdc cone deca cc tedces 22, 494 45,3 13.0 
ee RES PRE, Sy EL es ay eee 17, 260 44.6 12. 4 
Webel. ccc ites. bes? tke RI Ie 167, 179 46. 2 12.9 





Some of the employers who reported on weekly earnings were 
unable to give data as to the actual hours and hourly earnings, so 
that the figures given here do not correspond exactly with those in 
Tables 2 and 3. In general, it will be observed, a low rate of hourly 
earnings is found where the proportion of woman workers is high, 
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and vice versa. The brick, tile, etc., industries present an exception 
to this, since only the cement industries have fewer female workers, 
while five industries surpass them in the rate of hourly earnings. 


Extent of Short Time 


THE following table shows the average number of workers during 

the four weeks for whom reports on short time were made, the 
proportion who, in the week ending October 18, 1924, worked short 
time, and the average number of hours lost in that week by those on 
short _ Those who were wholly unemployed were omitted from 
the table. 


TaBLE 6.—PROPORTION WORKING SHORT TIME AND HOURS LOST PER WORKER, 
WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 18, 1924 




















Per ont { ‘ay 

r on sho ours lost 

Industry ey f time week | by those 

’ ended on short 

Oct, 18 time 

DR iss 2 255 EEE ob bpbinde ed job beblchiahbiadsbhe~ddsneeden bell 44, 046 14.8 13.8 
Lage Sn eligi nas a ta Le ENA Tah NG NIE GE IE st NE: is 48, 504 3.4 11.6 
Ct J) Ebi ut co sbdcbuen dolicobcekipticetabdedsulduteedebie 30, 817 1.8 15.6 
PT Sa pS ar 9S MR ATES ade. Se 55, 573 2.4 8.4 
ty ADE CSAS) ASRS SEs SPADE CLO DRS Se ae 8, 4.1 18.6 
EE RS PS ES ne ONE ee eT Se Tee Mee ks ee ee 7, 395 4.5 9.3 
Eg ORT A eectehittiets Pe: 12, 111 10.8 6.4 
Se ees Gees SOO Sou oe Re Le ai 27, 563 13.1 9.6 
NE OE TE i, LIT EE ay a: 21, 349 27.7 7.1 
SE eee ee ee Se PRE ANP 256, 166 | 8.3 | 10.6 








It will be observed that the pottery industry suffered more than 
any of the other industries in which the report covered large numbers 
of workers, since a substantial percentage of its employees were on 
short time and the average time lost was considerable. In the glass 
and the cement industries the average time lost was greater, but 
the proportion of persons working short time was much smaller. 





Eight-Hour Act for the English Coal-Mining Industry 


HE act amending the mining regulations concerning hours, which 
r passed both houses of Parliament and received the royal assent 
on July 8, 1926, permits the lengthening of the working-day 
underground to eight hours throughout Great Britain. In noting 
the fact, the Ministry of Labor Gazette for July, 1926, points out that 
the coal mines regulation act of 1908 established an eight-hour day 
underground, but permitted an extension of one hour a day for not 
more than 60 days in any calendar year. In 1919 an act was passed 
which reduced the day to seven hours, but made no change in the pro- 
vision relating to extension. The present bill provides that the sec- 
tion of the 1908 act dealing with hours shall have effect as if the words 
“on not more than 60 days in any calendar year”? were omitted. In 
other words, the eight-hour day, ‘‘ without restriction,” is hereafter 
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entirely legal. The hours underground, the Gazette explains, in the 
case of men working on shift, are reckoned from the time the last 
member of the shift is dowa until the first one reaches the surface 
again.. This extra period is known as “winding time.” ‘The aver- 
age winding time for Great Britain as a whole,” said the Royal Com- 
mission in its recent report on the coal industry,' “has usually been 
estimated in the past at 37 or 39 minutes. * * * For all practica| 
purposes the estimate of half an hour, as the average time spent 
underground on account of winding time, is sufficiently accurate.” 
The new act, therefore, practically authorizes a day of eight and a 
half hours underground. 

The act was strenuously resisted by the labor members of Parlia- 
ment, and is strongly opposed by the unions and workers generally. 





Trend of Salaries and Wages in Sweden, 1913 to 1925 


HE May issue of Sociala Meddelanden (Stockholm), the journal! 
ee of the Swedish Department of Social Welfare, contains pro- 
visional results for 1925 of the annual official investigation into 
salaries and wages in various industries in Sweden. The data shown 
below are based, asin previous investigations, on information supplied 
by employers and relate to two groups of workers: (a) Nonmanua! 
workers or salaried employees, such as technical or office staff and 
shop clerks; and (b) manual workers in manufacturing industries, 
transport, communication, and commerce. 

Table 1, based on returns in 1925 for 45,296 nonmanual workers, 
shows the average annual salaries paid in 1913, 1921 (in which year 
salaries reached their highest level), and 1925, and the increase in per 
cent as compared with 1913. 


“ 


Tanis 1.—TREND OF ANNUAL SALARIES OF NONMANUAL WORKERS IN SWEDEN, 























1913 TO i925 
Average annual salary iaaic = h 9 13 ared 
Group tka 
1913 1921 1925 1921 1925 
Technical staff: Kronor * 1 Kronor> Kronor * | Per cent Per ceni 
The ENE Se gene > Lee nhc lay Bie 3, 131 6, 716 5,622 115 §) 
a EGE SED Be O18 2 be Dh ee a PRD 1, 204 2, O81 2, 770 148 130 
Bathe BOUitesias- da ch d-- Fee- cesasceeeslé 3, 6, 584 5, 535 118 83 
Office staff: 
Men__..: 4... stati. Vweatel-s 2, 309 §, 417 4, 489 185 4 
Rn ont oid ent n dedopbaucashastacad 1, 257 3, 300 2,719 163 116 
Both sexes_........ pulp Spm oI a eee 2, 064 4, 807 3, 034 138 |- 61 
Shop clerks: : 
a ce ie = ate engi en pileraeanaragid 1, 314 3, 495 2, 952 166 128 
WG Ni 8. 3s BG. ia. 831 » 2, 465 2, 053 : 170 133 
én ns al ete 1, 163 2, 937 2, 428 153 ul 
neral average: 
CB ak. hice caer ne ne san spite dose co sep ot 2, 346 5, 625 4, 671 140 99 
MEL. 6 sto pithaawankhdhedsbes ure in > 2 1, 185 3, 085 2, 523 172 122 
DoG@y MxrOs. 613.23 sig Lk 2,049 4, 950 : 4, 039 142 oy 











«In 1913.and 1925 the krona was quoted at about par—26.8 cents, 
6 In 1921 exchange rate of the krona varied between 21.04 and 24.53 cents. 


Ic ~ iy on Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925). Report, Vol. 1. London, 1926. 
md. ° 
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From the preceding table it will be seen that in 1921 the average 
salaries of nonmanual workers were 142. per ceat higher than in 1913. 
Subsequent to 1921 salaries decreased steadily and in 1925 they were 
on an average only 97 per cent higher than in 1913. A noteworthy 
fact is that in postwar times the relative increase in women’s salaries 
was considerably greater than that in men’s salaries. Shop clerks, 
who are the lowest paid nonmanual workers, received the highest 
relative increases in postwar times and technical employees, who are 
the highest paid intellectual workers, received the smailest relative 
increases. 

Table 2 shows the average annual and hourly earnings of manual 
workers in 1925 as compared with 1913, based on returns covering 
234,854 workers: 


TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE YEARLY AND HOURLY EARNINGS OF MANUAL WORKERS IN 
SWEDEN, 19123 AND 1925 


[Krona in 1913 and 1925 was quoted at about par—26.8 cents] 


ee —_— —___— — — 








Average yeariy earnings Average hourly earnings 





Group Increase, Increase, 


1925 over 1925 over 
1913 1913 








Kronor Kronor | Per cent Per cent 
Men over 18 years of age 1, 241 2, 637 112 
Women over 18 years of age 651 1, 545 187 
Juvenile workers ASB 1, 054 117 





1,003} 2,367 117 
4,079} «+1, 780 65 
Loo | 2.362 116 
































It thus appears that the average yearly earnings of manual workers 
in 1925 increased 116 per cent as compared with 1913, while their 
average hourly earnings increased 165 percent. The disparity in the 
percentage increases between yearly and hourly earnings is stated to 
be due to the decreased number of working hours per year, the 
result chiefly of the introduction of the eight-hour day and the work- 
ha short time owing to industrial depression. 

he figures in¢Tables 1 and 2 relate to the changes in the level 
of money salaries and wages only. When allowance is made for 
the rise in the cost of living, which was 76 per cent higher in 1925 
than in 1913, it is found that real salaries of nonmanual workers were 
12 per cent higher in 1925 than 1913, and that real hourly wages of 
manual workers increased 50 per cent and their real yearly earnings 
23 per cent, as compared with 1913. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in July, 1926 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.6 per 
cent in July as compared with June, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 4.5 per cent. The usual July closing for inventory 

taking and repairs and the vacation season were largely responsi))le 
for these decreases. . 

Employment in July, nevertheless, was 0.6 per cent greater than in 
the same month of 1925, and pay-roll totals were 1.8 per cent greater, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
July is 89.8 as compared with 91.3 for June, 1926, and 89.3 for July, 
1925; the index for pay-roll totals for July is 91.2 as compared with 
95.5 for June, 1926, and 89.6 for July, 1925. 

This report is based on returns from 10,128 establishments in 54 
industries, having in July 2,975,690 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $76,919,002. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in June and July, 1926 


‘THE volume of employment increased in July, as compared with 

June, only in the two South Central divisions of the nine geo- 
eraphic divisions, both increases being very small. The largest 
decrease in employment was 4.8 per cent, in the New England 
division. Pay-roll totals decreased in every division, the decreases 
in the New England, East North Central, and Mountain divisions, 
each being 6 per cent or over. The Middle Atlantic and West 
North Central divisions show declines of about 4 per cent each, and 
the Pacific division fell off over 5 per cent. 

The leather group of industries in July showed increases of con- 
siderable size both in employment and pay-roll totals, while the 
remaining 11 groups showed decreases in both items, with one excep- 
tion—a small increase of employment in the food group. The most 
noticeable falling off in employment appeared in the textile, tobacco, 
and stone, clay, and glass groups. 

Fifteen separate industries made employment gains in July,- the 
pronounced gains being in the carriage, flour, structural ironwork, 
boot and shoe, and cast-iron pipe industries. The greatest decreases 
in employment appeared in the rubber boot and shoe, agricultural 
implement, pottery, women’s clothing, stove, cotton, piano, glass, 
and hosiery industries, these being largely seasonal changes, although 
the women’s clothing industry suffered from the effect of a strike, in 
certain sections. Employees’ earnings decreased in 46 of the 54 
industries, the effect of inventory taking, repairs, and vacations 
being felt in addition to seasonal declines. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to «ll 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given xt 
the foot of Table 1 and Table 3. 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1926 









































Number on payroll; per Amount of pay roll Per 
Estab- 
Industry lish- —_ i 
ments aa A change | June, 1926 | July, 1926 | change 
Food and kindred products_.__| 1,460 | 205,698 | 206,535 | (1) $5, 326, 046 | $5, 203, 434 (1) 
Slaughtering and meat packing - 182 81, 953 82,707 | +0.9)] 2,129,288 | 2,124,775 —0.2 
Confectionery..........-.-.----- 259 | 28,839] 28,549) —1.0 545, 629 520, 280| —4.6 
DS cccondecneseecreghhs~ 196 | 10,678} 10,8832] +1.4 353, 328 365,261 | +3.4 
FOU intone nncnnsesmspisccsene 332 14, 076 14,849} +65.5 367, 333 388, 771 +5. 8 
pe 476 58, 843 58,752 | —0.2)| 1,591,034] 1,576,904 —0.9 
Sugar refining, cane_...........- 15 11, 309 10,846} —4.1 339, 317, 443 —6.5 
Textiles and their products.___| 1,858 | 572,372 | 646, 560 (1) 10, 866, 294 | 10, 179, 086 (1) 
Cotton goods.__. ee ee Pe 500 | 224,014 209, 454 —6.5 | 3,427,507 | 3, 052, 866 —10.9 
Hosiery and knit goods--_------ 249 80, 808 75,948 | —6.0] 1,511,383] 1,374, 367 —9.1 
1 RES: Fe. Cee 198 53, 023 52, 482 —1.0 1, 094, 477 ; , 165 —i.6 
Woolen and worsted goods_____- 189 58, 635 58,478 | —0.3 | 1,299,191} 1, 295,125 —0.3 
Carpets and rugs... -.......---- 29; 21,289) 20,667; —2.9 553, 841 522,174} —5.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles -_-__ 86 28, 719 27, 473 —4.3 664, 366 628, 313 —5.4 
Clothing, gg SEED A Tate 274 59, 104 57, 577 —2.6} 1,403, 534 1, 388, 550 —1.1 
Shirts Ome Collars. ..6..55.585.2... 81 20, 116 19, 679 —2.2 322, 605 301, 361 —6. 6 
Clothing, WOM Ssccsccs-.. 180 16, 541 15, 118 —8. 6 370, 050 329, 572 —10.9 
Millinery and lace goods____._-- 72 10, 123 9, 684 —4.3 219, 340 209, —4,.4 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

OGOEGS Ja 5G 425 me Te ae 1,815 | 697,014 688,471 (4) 20, 758,188 | 19, 628, 516 (*) 
Iron and steel_._.....-......-.-- 207 | 284,171 | 279,678} —1.6]| 8,674,934] 8,156,891} —6.0 
Cast-iron pipe........---.....-- 50 14, 411 14, 891 +3. 3 352, 175 356, 671 +13 
Structural ironwork. -....._.-- 149 24, 143 25,418 |} +5.3 710, 678 709, 052 —0.2 
Foundry and machine-shop 

a ec SS, eee 980 250, 413 247, 900 —1.0 7, 525, 036 7, 127, 683 —5.3 
RN ET EST a ae ge 64| 34,540] 33,923} —L8 860, 621 814,818} —5.3 
Machine tools_..............--- 162 31, 394 31,342} —0.2 959, 266 937, 682 —2.3 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus__ 111 42, 345 40,923 | —3.4/] 1,255,616 1, 165, 547 —7.2 
es ib ee cba bee De. so. 92 15, 597 14,396 | —~7.7 419, 862 360,172} —14.2 

Lumber and its products____- 1,048 | 210,690 | 269,582 (1) 4,648,938 | 4, 437,386 (4) 
Lumber, sawmiills_...........-. 430 122, 874 122, 179 —0. 6 2, 527, 446 2, 417, 483 —4.4 
Lumber, millwork............-- 234 31, 247 31,175 —0.2 771, 261 738, 508 —4,2 
PEE = oi otc omamdecence vee 384 56, 569 . —0.6 1} 1,350, 231 1, 281, 395 —5.1 

Leather and its products____- 368 | 115,435 | 119, 790 (1) 2,641,789 | 2,782,730 (') 
EES aR Se 127 27, 005 27, 522 +1.9 681, 852 680, 064 —0.3 
Boots and shoes.............-..- 241 88, 430 92,268 | +4.3 1] 1,959,937 | 2, 102, 666 +7.3 

Paper and printing.__________. 880 | 164,919 | 164, 157 (1) 5, 348,120 | 5, 229, 887 (4) 
Paper and pulp..............-- 204} 54,950] 54,401} —1.0] 1,480,484] 1,413,540) —4.5 
Paper boxes-.........--. 173 18, 271 18,535 | +1.4 403, 596 406, 289 +0.7 
Printing, book and job 294| 44,027] 43,922] —0.2/ 1,532,100] 1,509,940] —1.4 
Printing, newspaper..........-- 209 47, 662 47,299 | —0.8)} 1,931,940 | 1,900, 118 —1.6 

Chemicals and allied produets- 277 $7, 549 87, 459 (4) 2, 643,394 | 2, 551, 893 (4) 
Te I ead 118 29, 055 28, 551 —1.7 794, 260 769, 867 —3.1 
ROL AE ees eee 103 6, 143 6, 099 —0.7 127, 696 129, 337 +1.3 
Petroleum refining..._....-.-.-- 56 52, 351 52,809 | +0.9! 1,721,438 | 1, 652, 689 —4,0 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

ARERR" Sor lt San 638 | 115,284 | 112,084 (1) 3, 097,880 | 2, 884, 205 (1) 
pees soi adi -neiidsdow<ci-ie 93 26, 902 27, 185 +1.1 816, 561 736, 467 —3.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._.. 361 | 34,205} 34,516) +0.9 911, 332 $81,470} —3.3 
oon Shi alia a tel 57 13, 149 11, 866 —9. 8 343, 363 292, 714 —14.8 
esc oa 5 Ss cheese 127 41, 028 38, 517 —6. 1 1, 026, 624 , —10.0 

Metal products, other than 

iron and stedl_____._______- 206 50, 604 49, 578 (1) 1,354,109 | 1, 269, 894 (1) 
Stamped and enameled ware-- - 62 18, 382 18,028; -—1.9 443, 872 402, 691 —9.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

SES Tee SS eas se 144 32, 222 31,550} —2.1 910, 237 867, 203 —4.7 

Tobacco products____.._______- 199 44, 634 43, 256 (1) 795, 470 765, 996 (1) 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

Se eee errr 30 8, 673 8,753 | +0.9 140, 021 139, 582 —0.3 
Cigars and cigarettes.........-- 169 35, 961 503 | —4.1 655, 449 626, 464 —4.4 

Vehicles for land transporta- 

ae eT hile map mmeeedeelbiler: 971 | 490,745 | 483, 843 (4) 15, 328, 822 | 14, 309, 577 (*) 
AMLOMODINOS....g des snmaenos~s~ 207 | 317,553 | 312,068 |. —1.7 | 10,144,058 | 9,454,145 —6.8 
Pvvige ae bab cae teeeeie oa 66 1, 838 2, 1388 | +16.3 43, 404 45, 789 +5.5 

ar bDuliding and repairing, 
ee aa See mone’ 206 17, 947 17,980 |} +0.2 541, 249 524, 281 —3.1 

ar and repairin : 
steam-rsiead | gga! 153,407! 151,657). —1.11 4,600,111! 4,288,362! “a8 


1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, 
wherein proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures 


may represent all establishments of the country, in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JUNE AND JULY, 1926—Oon. 



















































































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish - sg ae t 
ments _— e-4 change | June, 1926 | July, 1926 | change 
Miscellaneous industries___.__ 408 | 273,657 | 264,375 (1) $8, 045, 357 |, 586, 338 (1) 
Agricultural im plements_____..- 91 42, 971 38,117 | —11.3 1,303,672] 1,129,814[ —13.3 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies__-.......-. 166 | 122,166] 121,794] —0.3 | 3,609,347 | 3, 426, 286 —5.1 
Pianos and organs. -............- 38 7, 741 7, 249 —6.4 225, 479 201, 038 —10.8 
Rubber boots and shoes---__.._- 10 17, 531 13,041 | —25. 6 402, 028 311,273 {| —22.6 
Automobile tires__..........-.-- 62 54, 962 65,910 | +1.7] 1,673,310} 1,701,075 +1.7 
Shipbuilding, steel___........... 41 28, 286 28, 264 —0.1 831, 521 816, 912 —1.8 
All industries____________- 10, 128 |3, 028, 601 |2,975,690| (1) | 80,854,407 | 76,919,002) (1) — 
Recapiiulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
New England. .................-- 1,360 | 417,982} 397,874] —4.8 |$10, 058,630 | $0,430,707} —6 2 
Middle Atlantic. ................. 2,427 | 851,056 | 836, 977 —1.7 4 24, 130,575 } 23, 181, 553 —3.9 
East North Central_...-........-. 2,650 | 998,362] 984,486] —1.4] 29,780,945 | 27, 996, 053 —6.0 
West North Central_............. 951 155, 853 155, 103 -—0.5} 4,015, 774 3, 843, 443 —4.3 
Sowtm Mteeeee................5.- 1,110 | 273, 215 269, 922 —1.2] 5,061,252) 4,945, 128 —2.3 
East South Central__............- 466 109, 564 109, 918 +0.3 4 2,140, 023 2, 104, 835 —lLf 
West South Central..._.........- 405 85, 974 86,006} +0.1) 1,837,973 | 1,796,990 —2.2 
a a a BN 167 27, 655 26, 953 —2.5 762, 536 712, 452 —. 6 
| ES Sane Tee 592 108, 940 108, 361 —0.5 | 3,066,699} 2, 907, 841 —5.2 
All divisions__..........._- | 19, 128 (3,028, 601 (2,975, 690 (4) 80,854, 407 | 36, 919, 062 | (') 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
Wey Wee. 6. 5. ose i ci Sle Lae. | it... 2 $239, 058, 065 a 
Fe Bi acdc ann dsibibnshill a 1,816,818 +1.4 £241, 574, 062 +1.1 




















1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preeeding columns 
are unweighted and refer only tothe establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, where u 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the se veral industries, so that the figures may rep: »- 
sent all establishments of the country, in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

2 Amount of pay roil for 1 month, 


TaBLz 2.—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, JUNE TO JULY, 1926, IN 12 GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
AND IN THE TOTAL FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index num)ors 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 


























Per cent of change, Per cent of chance, 
June to July, 1926 June to July, 1926 
Group Group 
Employ-|. Pay-roll Employ-| Pay-ro!! 
ment totais ment totais 
Food and kindred products-_- +0. 6 —0.4 |} Metal products, other than ; 
Textiles and their sroget. +: —4.5 —6.4 iron and steel_......-...---- -—2.1 —7.5 
Iron and steel and their prod- ‘Tobaceo products____.--.-.--- —3.5 —3.8 
SD eth then nn bigienceee —1.3 —5.5 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products -__.. —0.5 —4.6 Si aan SSS —1.0 —6.5 
Leather al sa eg ae +3. 8 +5. 0 || Miscellaneous industries__.-_- —1.8 —3.6 
Paper an teal —0. 4 +2.1 - 
Chemicals and “allied prod- as 5 All industries_________ —1.6 —4,5 
WDA 45... ccbhineo ceakiecuunnn - - 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- on sal 
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Comparison of Employmentand Pay-Roll Totals in July, 1925, and July, 1926 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in July, 1926, was 
0.6 per cent greater than in July, 1925, and employees’ earn- 
ings were 1.8 per cent greater. 

The most pronounced gains in employment in this 12-month 
period were in the South Atlantic and West South Central geo- 
graphic divisions—4.9 per cent and 3.9 per cent, respectively— 
while gains ranging from 2 per cent to 1.4 per cent were made by 
the East North Central, Pacific, and East South Central divisions. 
The New England division, largely owing to textile-industry condi- 
tions, shows a decrease of 3.1 per cent. 

One-half of the 12 groups of industries show considerable improve- 
ment in employment over July, 1925, and one group, leather, shows 
no chapge. The outstanding gain, 7.2 per cent, was in the iron and 
steel group, while the chemical, and stone, clay, and glass groups 
each gained approximately 5 per cent. The textile group shows a 
pronounced falling off both in employment and pay-roll totals, the 
percentages being 6.4 and 10.2, respectively. The tobacco group 
also shows decidedly less satisfactory conditions. : 

Thirty of the 54 separate industries show greater prosperity than 
they did in July, 1925, pottery showing gains of approximately 25 
per cent in employment and employees’ earnings, while carriages, 
machine tools, electrical machinery, stoves, fertilizers, structural 
iron, and foundry and machine-shop products all show very marked 
improvement over 1925. 

Industries showing decidedly less satisfactory conditions, after 
the year’s interval, are the 10 textile industries, and also rubber 
boots, sugar, automobile tires, and cigars and cigarettes. 

Tanie 3.-COMPARISON OF KMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—JULY, 1926, 
COMPARED WITH JULY, 1925 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups ef industries, and for the total of all industries, are 
weighted in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 






































Per cent of Per cent of 
change July, change July, 
1926, compared 1926, compared 
with July, 1925 with July, 1925 
Industry eH Industry 
l 
Num- { Amonnt Num- | Amount 
ber on | of pay ber on | of pay 
pay roll roll pay roll roll 
| 
Food and kindred products_.| —6.2 +6.8 || ren and steel and their 
Slaughtering and meat pack- products...........-.-.--- +7, 2 +9,8 
ERE etapa —3.6 —2.0 oe eae +3. 9 4+-8.7 
Confectionery... --...-.-....-. 45,4 +7.9 Structuralironwork-- ---.---- +9. 7 +8. 4 
I ii it —2.9 —19 Foundry and machine-shop 
athe ES Sylif M Ra pet —2,7 —2.5 IRR EN +9. 5 +11.4 
I ts bbe ottnls tb cadyee +3.1 +4. 9 SS Of Se ee eee —2. 6 —0.6 
Sugar refining, cane. ---...--- —9. 6 —9.3 Machine tools. ...........-.-- +17. 1 +17.5 
Steam fittings and steam and 
Textiles and their products__| -—6.7 —10.2 hot-water heatingapparatus.| -+-0.7 447 
Cotton goods. .c..-......4-... —1L.5 —6.4 BOOWER wae. che once se oo apt +11. 0 +8. 6 
Hosiery and knit goods--.----_- —5.0 —0.6 
Silk goods. ..o-...----..-...- —9. 1 --9.9 || Lumber and its ucts_...| -—1,3 —1,2 
Woolen and worsted goods...| —11.2} —10.5 Lumber, sawmills. ____.__.__- —1.9 —2.3 
Carpets and rugs_..2_--_....- —21 -3.9 Lumber, millwork ...-.--._--- —3. 2 4.5 
Dycing and finishing textiles..| —4,4 —5.4 i, Bis cwintll $7 | +504 
Clothing, men’s_-........---- —6.1 ~%7 | 
Shirts and collars... -...-.-- —6.5| 10.0 || Leather and its products..._| _—(") +19 
Clothing, womén’s.-_........- —13. 4 —24. 1 a edoeamw ake’ +2.1 +5.7 
Millinery and lace goods- - --- —20.8 —19.8 Boots and shoes........------ —0.7 +0.5 


1 No change. 
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TABLE 3x—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—JULY, 1926, 
COMPARED WITH JULY, 1925—Continued 








Per cent of 
change July, 
1926, compared 
with July, 1925 





Per cent of 
change July, 
1926, compared 
with July, 1925 







































































Industry Industry 
Num- | Amount Num- | Amount 
ber on of pay ber on | of pay 
payroll roll payroll} roll 
Paper and printing_____.____- +2.7 +7.0 || Tobacco products_____._____- —7.7 —6.3 
Paper and pap... ............ +0. 7 +2.9 Chewing and smoking tobacco 
PT i a ease +3. 4 +5.8 OP SS: Bie Taboo BYR a Oe ae. +3. 3 +3.9 
Printing, book and job....--- +3.1 +9. 6 Cigars and cigarettes_......_. —9, 2 —7.5 
Printing, newspapers--_-_..--_- +3. 8 +8. 2 
|| Vehicles forland transporta- | . 
Chemicals and allied prod- FS thee iRDeg +1,4 —1,9 
Wp Sa hii +4,8 +5.8 | pi ee ae ee +0.8 —8.3 
OO SES ES ae +2.9 +6.3 || Carriages and wagons---.-.-.-- +21. 6 +19. 0 
erent. Fo ocnae dose +9. 9 +11.4 Car building and repairing, 
Petroleum refining__........-- +5.7 +41 electric-railroad__..........- +0. 5 —1.1 
Car building and repairing, 
Stone, clay, and glass prod? steam-railroad__...........- +1.4 +3.3 
WR tbat sadn cued? tes. = +4,5 +49 
Rp ae, SE a —4.5 —4.9 || Miscellaneous industries____- +2,4 +6.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...| +2.5 +1.4 Agricultural im plements__-_-_- +2.0 +5.7 
Firat gk Sate iis Spe aa +24. 2 +28. 3 Electrical machinery, appara- 
ee ETA ORAS ae 3 +3.8 +6. 2 tus, and supplies_-_-__...._- +11.4 +9.3 
Pianos and organs-_._....--.-- +3. 3 +4. 3 
Metal products, other than Rubber boots and shoes_-.---_- —19. —18.7 
iron and steel____________- —1,2 —2,3 Automobile tires_-........-- —8.7 —7.9 
Stamped and enameled ware _-_ +19 +0.1 Shipbuilding, steel._.......-- +41 +12. 0 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
OS” SESE Pee Fe —2.4 —3.1 | All industries. _..______- +0. 6 +1,8 
Recapiiulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
New England... _..-....-....-.. —3.1 —4.1 || West South Central_._......__. +3.9 +5.8 
Middle Atlantic__..........---- (1) +6.0 fF Bioumcnine..- 2.2.2... —5.2 —fi, 2 
East North Central.........--- +2.0 Sn a +15 +0). 7 
West North Central... .--....-- —1.0 —0. 6 — 
South Atiemtie 5.) 2 oe +4.9 +7.9 All divisions__._________- +0.6 +1,8 
East South Central............- +1.4 +4.8 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
Number on | Per cent | Amount of pay | Per cent 
Month and year pay roll | ofchange roll of chang: 
IS ee ns css hisses gon cs sincere hieinninn-ouibintes diakcmeaamatene i Pe Oe lov nkpocces 2 $232, 787,616 |......---- 
June 16, 1006... . so shakd.- Deeee- die dated see a 4 1, 816, 818 +2. 9 2 241, 574, 062 +3. 8 

















1 No change. 


2 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in July were 2.9 per cent lower than in 
June, 1926, and 1.3 per cent higher than in July, 1925. 

Six of the 54 separate industries show increased per capita earn- 
ings in July as compared with June, these being both rubber and 
leather boots and shoes, fertilizers, ice cream, men’s clothing, and 
flour. The decreases in the remaining 48 industries ranged from less 
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then one-tenth of 1 per cent in the automobile tire industry to 9.3 
per cent in the carriage industry. 

Increased per capita earnings were shown in July, 1926, as com- 
pared with July, 1925, in 32 industries, the greatest increase being 
7.7 per cent in steel shipbuilding. The greatest decrease shown in 
this yearly comparison is 12.5 per cent in the women’s clothing 
industry—a result of the strike condition existing in certain sections. 


TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, JULY, 1926, WITH JUNE, 1926 
AND JULY, 1925 









































Per cent of Per cent of 
change July, change July, 
— — 1926, com- 
with— ith— 
Industry ae : Industry pares ween 
June, | July, June, | July, 
1926 1925 1926 | 1925 
Rubber boots and shoes-____...__._-- +4.1 | +1.3 }| Car building and repairing, electric- | 
ee ee Gee poee Satie +2.8 | +1.5 II 6a: <.:cccwh wtpaiahtnin siiuiteioatie cil —3.3 | —L4 
FONE oh ad ons hosing penn tte ie de 7S.D [eh GO MORO WOIO is 0 be oo ane —3.6| +19 
pe ES Pome eterae: OP ---| +1.9| +11 || Paper and pulp__..._-...-.--..-...2. —3.6| +18 
> gs EE Epes ae. Been +16) —3.7 i Confectionery . ..i.2... 2. 20+-<..<- —3.8 | +2.3 
| SE Rees rey ans ee ee ee +0.3) @) Lumber, sawmills_................_- —3.8| —0.4 
Automobile tires__......_.............| —(@) | +1.0 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Woolen and worsted goods_______.--- —(?) |} +11 water heating apparatus___________ —3.9| +44 
Millinery andlace goods___._._-...-- —0.1 | +1.5 |} Lumber, millwork_..........-......- —4.0} —L4 
Cigars and cigarettes................| —0.4] +1.6 || Brick, tile and terra cotta___..._.__-_- —4.1} —0.8 
ES ATES ROE Gir gaa OY Saree —~f B23 aD TF Bee oi irs, 55553 a chide nele —4.2| +2.2 
es. cn ca) MibendiesoueGeed —0.7]| +1.7 || Foundry and machine-shop products_| —4.3 | +2.1 
SSE Sas oe IE TRS. eg =—0.8 | 4-22 th PUrMCtee ooo sw see cain ew tnnncws - —4.5} +3.3 
Printing, M@wspaper-_........-....--- —0.9 | +4.5 |] Iron and Steel_..........-------- 22. —4.5} +46 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.___._._...| —1.1] —1 2 |} Shirts and collars_._...._......._.__- —4.6| —3.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing-.._..| —1.1 | +18 || Cement----..-.-....-..._-------.-.-- —4.7| —0.2 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and SPREE hat eh een Colgate —4.7| —5.2 
(a Sly Seige PER sen mp TIS ae | —1.2] +0.5 |) Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
Printing, book and job......-.......| —1.2| +66] . and supplies........’-.-.-.__-....- —4.8| —1.8 
Chemicals___.._-- ESh tntdcba laa acick —1.4} +3.2 || Petroleum refining._.........-.-..._. —4.8| —1.3 
Shipbuilding, stee].............-....- —1.7 | +7.7 || Pianos and organs--__..............3 *| —4.8}) +0.9 
CU. 5042-8 Wg occ hee —2.0} MSOUNNIE.... «s§ 252 ose eee —5.1] —9.0 
SS S| RS: Regis —2.1 | +3.3 || Structural ironwork—.-............-- —5.2) —12 
CS ee, ree ee or Se, Ce Fo 5 arrears —5.5 | +31 
Agricultural implements. _..........- —2.3 | +3.6 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Clothing, women’s -_--.---- eS tales —2.5 |—12.5 OS Be Bde erekipbiet “totes. —5.8] +15 
Sugar refining, cane..............-.-- eR Bt OO I. ke pctsnchecpcecinccnssesonte —7.1] —22 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_.| —2.7| —0.8 |} Stamped and enameled ware____-...| —7.5 | —1.6 
Carpets ane UMS. .-.j......... L255 —2.9} —1.6 |} Carriages and wagons..........--___- —9.3 | —2.0 
Hosiery and knit goods-_.._....-.-.-- —3.2) +4.7 | 
1 No change. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 3 Data not yet available 


Wage Changes 


IGHTY-EIGHT establishments in 23 industries reported wage- 
rate increases for the month ending July 15. These increases, 
averaging 6.3 per cent, affected 5,203 employees, being 30 per cent 
of the total employees in the establishments concerned. More than 
one-third of the establishments, and one-quarter of the employees 
affected, were in the iron and steel group of industries. 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by 8 establishments in 4 
industries. These decreases averaged 7.7 per cent and affected 
1,759 employees, or 54 per cent of the employees in the establishments 
concerned. 
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TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, ign. 0.¢ 
—== of 
Per cent ofincrease ce! 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected h 
wage rates t 
Per cent of employees mi 
Number eS ae we 
reporting In estab- re 
increase : : 
or de- Range | Average bin es ts In all an 
crease in number | reporting establish. 
wage increase OF | nents wi 
rates in wage reporting tr 
rates as 
19 
Increases | 
et pl 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 3 5-10 6.5 
Fl 4} 912.5 9.7 ro 
4} 510 6.0 th 
Clothing, women’s_____..._____- 1 5 5. 0 
Structural ironwork ___________- 5 5-20 9.5 al 
Foundry and eorrereeteners 
roductS................._-- - 26 | 1. 4-27 5.7 W. 
achine tools 3| .3-10 1.7 C0 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus__ 3! 5-10 6.2 
Lumber, millwor 4! 5-10 6.2 m 
3 2-6 3. 5 
Paper boxes 2 5- 6 5.0 su 
Printing, book and job 7 9. f 10. 6 
Petroleum refining___.._______- 2 6. 2 to 
Brick, tile and terra cotta 4 14. 8 in 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
wm 2 5.6 nt 
Cigars and cigarettes____..______- 3 7.9 
Automobiles 2 4.9 st 
Carriages and wagons 1 5.0 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 2 5.0 Ta 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 2 1.9 a 
Agricultural implements 1 8.0 be: 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and suppli 2 2.8 
Shipbuilding, steel 2 9.8 
Decreases 
Cee aa: c.. -.. eee 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Clothing, men’s ‘ ry 
Leather : 5. ) Fe 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
{ 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals :n Manufacturing Industries 
] 
* ‘ 
NDEX numbers for July, 1926, and for June, 1926, and July, 
1925, showing relatively the variation in number of persons % 


employed and in pay-roll totals, in each of the 53 * industries sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with gence 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 7, 
following. 

The general index of employment for July, 1926, is 89.8, thi is 
number being 1.6 per cent lower than the index for June, 1926, and 


( 
ticle lt trating nh ian 


* The total number is 54, but data for computing beihnens for cast-iron pipe are not yet all available. 
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0.6 per cent higher than the index for July, 1925. The general index 
of pay-ro! totals for July, 1926, is 91.2, this number being 4.5 per 
cent lower than the index for June, 1926, and 1.8 per cent higher 
than the index for July, 1925. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes of employ- 
ment the index numbers of employment of separate industries are 
weighted by the number of employees in the several industries, as 
reported in the Census of Manufactures, 1919. The general index 
and the group indexes of pay-roll totals, likewise, are obtained by 
weighting the index numbers of pay-roll totals of the separate indus- 
tries by the wages paid in the several industries during the year 1919, 
as reported in the Census of Manufactures. The figures for the year 
1919 were chosen for these computations as showing the latest com- 
plete data available at the time these indexes were first computed. 

The weights used in each industry for employment and for pay- 
roll indexes are given in Table 6, following. The industry titles in 
the main correspond with those used by the Bureau of the Census, 
although in a few instances two or more branches of an industry, 
which the Bureau of the Census has segregated, have here been 
combined. 

The number of industries considered in this volume of employ- 
ment study has been increased from time to time, and always is 
subject to change, either through the addition of an industry here- 
tofore entirely omitted or through the segregation of one branch of an 
industry already included. The weights presented below also are 
not to be considered immutable, as more recent figures may be sub- 
stituted whenever it is deemed advisable. 


TaBLE 6.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND TOTAL WAGES PAID, IN 1939, 
AS RECORDED IN THE CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 











Weights used in Weights used in 
computing index computing index 
numbers for— numbers for— 


Industry Industry 
Employ-| Pay-roll Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals 

(000 (000,000 (000 (060,000 
omitted) | omitted) omitted) | omitted) 








Food and kindred prod- Iron and steel and their 
ucts: ' es 
‘ ron and stee 
ae oom: pen Structural ironwork 
Confectionery Foundry and machine-shop 
Ice cream products 
Hardware 
Machine tools-.-.......--22 
Steam fittings, and steam 
and hot-water heating 





Textiles and their prod- 
ucts: 


Lamber and its products: 
Cotton goods Lumber, sawmills 
Hosiery and knit goods_-.-- Lumber, millwork 
Silk goods WUureete ss > eee cared 55 
Woolen and worsted goods -- Leather and its products: 
Carpets and rugs Leather 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Boots and shoes 

tiles Paper and printing: 
Clothing, men’s Paper and pulp 
Shirts and collars Paper boxes 

lothing, women’s Printing, book and job 
Millinery and lace goods .- Printing, newspapers 
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D, IN 1919, 








Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts: 


Cipmies. 835. wets. 
0 ee ae 
Petroleum_-_____..-_- callie .: 











Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts: 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta__| 


Metai products, other than 
iron and steel: 


Stamped and enameled 


Brass, bronze, and copper 
products s 





Weights used in 
computing index 
numbers for— 





} 
Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals 

(000 (000,000 
omitted) | omitted) 


Weights 


Employ- 
ment 





(000 
omitted) 





35 


75 95 





| 








Tobacco products: 

Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Vehicles for land trans- 

portation: 

Automobiles 

Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 

neous industries: 

Agriculturai implements-__- 

Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies 

Pianos and organs 

Rubber boots and shoes---- 

Automobile tires__......__-- 

Shipbuilding, steel 














TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR. 


ING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1925, AND JUNE AND JULY, 1926 
[Monthly average, 1923=100] 


used in 


computing index 
numbers for 


Pay-rol] 
totals 
(000,000 
omitted) 








Industry 


Employment 





July, 
1925 


l 


July, 
1926 


June, 
1926 





General index 
Food and kindred products 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


Confectionery 
Ice cream 


Sugar refining, came-...-.__- 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk good 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets 


Dyeing and finishing textiles 


Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 

Clothing, women’s 

Millinery and lace good 
Iron and steel and their 

Tron and steel 

Structural ironwork 


Foundry and machine-shop products. 


Hardware 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- 


water heating apparatus 


Stoves 

Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
foroe Ss 

Leather and its products 
Leather 
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TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1925, AND JUNE AND JULY, 1926—Continued 








Employment Pay-roll totals 





Industry 


oy 
7 
= 
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June, 
1926 


June, July, 
1926 1926 


—— 
Se 
mis 
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7 
oe 
oe 
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Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, news 
Chemicals and 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


—_ 
s 
— 
—_ 


=SS 


108, 5 
98. 3 
105. 7 
111.7 


—— 
SSZRSSES 
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Cine 
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Seiten 
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Tebaceo products 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
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SRESE BSR 


Cigars and cigarettes 
Vehicles for land transportation 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
railroad - - - 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 
Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes..............- 
Automobile tires. . 5.65. oad owen 
Shipbuilding, steel 
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The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to July, 1926, and the 
general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to July, 1926: 


TABLE 8.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MAN- 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment (June, 1914, to July, 1926) 
{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 








Month 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 


8 
8 
g 








117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 
117.5 | 114.7 | 103.2 
117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0 
115.0 | 115.0 | 103.6 
115.1 | 114.0 | 106.3 
114.8 | 113.4 | 108.7 
114.2 | 114.6 | 110.7 
112.7 | 114.5 | 109.9 
110.7 | 114.2 | 112.1 
113.2 | 111.5 | 106.8 
. 115.6 | 113.4 | 110.0 
105. 9 117.2 | 113.5 | 113.2 


97.0 115.0 | 114,2 | 108.2 


Pek feed eet et et 


3| sesssstSsces 


August 
September. _- 
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S|) PWDONOBDOOUAKOS 
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November-___ 
December _ _ . 
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Average. 









































1 Average for 7 months. 
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TABLE 8.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MAN. 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES—Continued ; 


Pay-roil totals (November, 1915, to July, 1926) 





















































| 
Month | 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
— 
January-.-.....- a 52.1} 69.8{| 79.6 | 1042/1266] 80.6] 71.5] 91.8] 945] 90.0] a49 
February..-.-..- Stat Ome. 57.8 70. 5 79.8 95.0 | 124.8 82.4 76. 7 95. 2 99. 4 95. 1 QR. 9 
@rch... 22.2 Secchi’ 60. 0 73.6 | $8.2] 95.44 133.0) 83.3) 74.2]100.3} 9880} 96.6 99. 1 
Aepil.... uss =n 59. 7 69. 4 88.8: 94.5 1130.6] 82.8] 726]101.3] 969] 94.2 97,2 
| RE SE ESS 62. 1 75. 8 94. 5 96. 7 | 135.7 81.8 76.9 | 104.8 92.4 94.4 95. § 
Pane... ..c.duddt Seay? 62. 5 76. 1 94.3 | 100.2 | 138.0 81.0 82.0 | 104.7 87.0} 91.7 95,5 
 _ ere ey Pr 58. 7 73. 1 97.5 | 102.5} 124.9 76.0 74.1 99. 9 80. 8 89. 6 91.2 
Amgust.... 5103 ae t 60. 9 75.0 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 132.2 79. 0 79.3) 99.3) 88.5) 91.4). : 
September._..-)_____ —| 92.9 74.4 | 106.64 111.6] 128.2] 77.8) 82.7] 100.0] 86.0} 90.4 
Ocetober___.....'...._.___| 65.5 | $2.2] 11031 105.5} 123.0] 76.8] 86.01] 1023] 8&5] 962 
November-_-_-.__ | 53. 8 69. 2 87.4 | 104.1 | 111.3 | 111.3 7.2} 89.8] 101.0) 87.6} 96.2). 
December-_____- |; 56.0 71.0] 87.8] 111.2) 121.5] 102.4] 81.5] 9297 989) OL7 97.3 
Average.__ 254.9) 61.9| 76.3) 96.7 | 103.6 | 125.9 | 80.0) 79.9) 100.0); 90.6) 93.6 | 196, 1 
1 Average for 7 months. » A -verage for 2 months. 


Proportion of Time Worked and Force loyed in Manufacturing Industries in 
July, 1926 


REPORTS from 7,421 establishments indicate that the planis in 

operation in July were employing an average of 86 per cent o! 
a normal full force of employees, whe were working an average of {ij 
per cent of full time. 

Two per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 78 per 
cent were operating on a full-time schedule, and 20 per cent on 
part-time schedule; 45 per cent had a normal full foree ef employees 
and 53 per cent were operating with reduced force. 


TaBLe 9.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JULY, 1026 















































| 
; -_ || Per cent of} ay e Per cent of 
- Establish | establish- | per ceut |} establishments | A verse 
reportii ments of full operating oe 

P ng operating— time with— _ —— 

Industry ; operated re loved 

s ms p oved 

in estab- by estab 

foe poe y Pall} Pert Taek a abet sera pment 

idle | M™e) me! sting force | force | OPee'"s 
Food and kindred products_______ 1,079 11) 2] 2 95 || 58 41 rm) 
Siaughtering and meat packing. --- Ss ee 80 20 ' 97 51 49 v1 
ContOlemety.. 2. 05.k0s~0---..--- 160 i 61 38 93 20 79 69 
eee ee 4it f...5.3 ON 2 100 82 18 H 
Rd acinlichitihindie deaeibieivaeeen 254 2/| 61) 38 88 57 41 88 
A ek es ee 398 || @® 90 10 98 71 28 97 
Sugar-refining, cane_.....-.._.-___ SF ee 67 33 91 M4 56 15 
Textiles and their products_____-__- 1, 273 4 62 34 92 39 57 bé 
Cotton goeds. _. 2. --..........--..- 398 2 58 40 90 54 44 8 
Hosiery and knit goods_........... 148 2 60 38 92 37 61 81 
Sillegpeds: _-- 2-2. 32; 2] 57] 41 94 28 70 85 
Woolen and worsted goods. -.....- 162 1 67 32 93 29 70 8 
Carpets anid rugs.._........-...... OB t, Jeui: 56 44 91 50 50 8! 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... ._- 82 1 43 56 89 27 72 S82 
Clothing, men’s........-.....-..-- 155 5 79 16- 96 42 53 84 
Shirts and collars_._.......-......- 42 |... 79 21 96 48 §2 ai 
Clothing, women’s_............._- 100 20 69 il 96 29 51 sO 
Millinery and lace goods_._.._.._- 36 8 67 25 91 8 83 6b 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
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TABLE Peep T APL BH MENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FOROE IN JULY, 1926—Continued 








Industry 











Iron and steet and thelr products _. | 
eS 
a a ES EE a 
Structuraliron work _..........__- 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 

Dt hGh ne endccratabaadcaceswiet 
SEAN a Sree eee ao Pre ea 
DCO... ..caccdceoseoubaoe 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus --___-_- 
Stoves 

Lumber and its preoduets__________- 
Lumber, sawmills...............-- 
Limber, millwork-.-.............-- 
al a Ds ll ly eile, a 


Hoete and shoes. __. 222... 2.2.2 2L 
Paper and printing. __._.__...._.__- 
Paper and puip..._......2.......- 
EEE ERENCE Se 
eee wie and Uy seen 408.. 584 


Cc som a _ EEE TREES CARY 
hl EE a a 
Petroleum refiming-__........____- 
Stone, clay, and glass preducts___ 
DEEL ia Sent —1-coscicesde-. se 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._- dx 
Pottery ee ape 


Br ass, bronze, and copper product ts. 
nets. f 
Chewing and smoking» tobaece 
and snuff _ 
Cigars and cigarettes - Peak iakenp UU 
Vehicles for land transporiation _- 

PPOINGWMGO) sb. j-kebaxccee. 2 iu 
Carriages end wagons.......__.__- 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
| _™ S eaes 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 
aneous industries___.._..__- 
Agricultural implements -_____-__- 
Electrical 1 a amb apparatus, 
3, SRY PS ae 
Pianos an orgahs ae ea 
bber boots and shoes. ___.__. ai? 
Automobile tires eR) Oe ea ae 


























: Per cent of Per cent of 

Establish- || ‘establish- | Dor cent || establishments | Average 

reporting ments of full operating | Per cent 
operated full force 

in estab- Sr 

Total | Per lishments|| Full | Part | p¥ estab- 
num- | cent — aa hments normal | normal lishments 
ber | idle ating force | force | OPerating 
1, 525 1 81 18 $7 34 66° 81 
124 3 | 76 21 94 31 66 82 
52 10 46 44 90 46 44 92 
231 |. ..... 92 & 99 49 60 &4 
= (1) 82 18 97 + 34 66 80 
eal 66 34 93 17 83 83 
I 33 Sabet 92 8 99 26 74 73 
y; > eer 83 17 98 46 54 88 
69 3 59 38 87 19 78 72 
817 i 79 20 97 bb 42 91 
3.56 1 87 12 98 75 24 95 
166 2 87 11 ag 58 40 92 
295 1 66 34 94 33 66 85 
268 3 73 25 $3 32 66 84 
92 4 83 13 97 32 64 78 
168 2 67 31 91 32 67 87 
624] (1) 82 18 $7 6i 39 93 
oe ee 76 24 95 69 31 94 
Ff Eta 62 38 Q4 30 70 85 
196 1 86 14 98 5t 49 91 
+ arse 9% 1 100 97 3 100 
162 2 86 12 $8 31 67 72 
lp RRR 95 5 101 45 55 89 
75 4 73 23 95 4 §2 49 
Pee op a 100 71 29 97 
503 5 4 ii 98 47 49 91 
69 3 93 4 98 43 54 93 
295 5 86 9 98 48 47° 93 
42 2 79 19 97 33 64 $2 
7 8 74 18 97 49 42 86 
162 i 76 23 96 R 57 82 
ee 68 82 94 29 71 82 
124 1 78 21 96 47 52 $3 
96 i 82 i7 96 40 59 85 
OF SR 67 33 96 33 67 85 
78 1 86 13 97 41 58 85 
716 (4) 89 18 $8 } 48 bi 89 
146 Focus. 72 28 95 23 77 84 
53 2 77 21 97 40 58 76 
A ee 95 5 99 68 32 95 

H 

369 4... 95 5 160 * 58 47 90 
364 3 77 19 97 38 58 85 
69 3 77 20 97 29 68. 80 
127 2 82 17 97 | §1 47 89 
24 4 63 33 95 | 46 50 89 
9} 44 44) i 98 }}_....... 56. 78 
47 2 68 30 93 26 72 87 
— 96 4 100 36 64 71 
7, 421 2 78 20 96 | 45 53 86 





























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, June, 1925, and 


May and June, 1926 


earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 


i Bi following table shows the number of employees and the 


June, 1925, and in May and June, 1926. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JUNE, 1925, AND MAY 
AND JUNE, 1926 


{From monthly re 


rts of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more important 


occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups; for the grand totals see pp. 126 and 128] 











Number of employees at 
middle of month 





Total earnings 








Occupation 
June, May, June, June, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 
Professional, clerical, and general____| 281,810 | 284, 083 | 285, 376 ($38, 143, 053 
_S ES SE Si RE Ev 166, 624 | 166,790 | 167,554 | 21, 349, 132 
Stenographers and typists........__- . 25,422 | 25,482 | 3,057, 142 
Maintenance of way and structures_| 422,373 | 436, 542 | 458,306 | 39, 420, 020 
Laborers, extra gang and work train_} 68,340! 73,169 | 80,843 5, 463, 393 
Laborers, track and roadway section_| 220,576 | 225,937 | 235,624 | 16, 641, 714 
Maintenance of equipment and 
ee SE 53 ERR ES ER ei | §18,003 | 516,302 | 516,753 | 66, 228, 792 
SE oo OR a wantin ned adel 114, 546 | 111, 985 | 112,092 |; 16, 389, 134 
ig FE SRL OR =e bemee T° 60, 878 60, 694 60, 723 9, 367, 350 
Skilled trades helpers--__-...._.____- 112, 637 | 113, 600 | 113,791 | 12, 111, 938 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)_________- 42,712 | 42,450 | 42,196] 3,992,391 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and stores)_._| 58,789 | 60,085 | 60,565 | 4,750,198 
Trarsportation, other than train, | 
emaune, mee yare;....-.u.i6......- 35 | 208, 262 | 207,414 | 209,525 | 24, 989, 914 
Station agenfs........._.---- éodnaks 2 | 31,050} 30,675 | 30,655} 4,714, 502 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | 
towerenem.. J. li)... cfu ls 25,9385 | 25,615 | 25,479! 3, 763, 083 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and | 
piateotens) 1.30... 2 BE. <5 05 | 38,579 | 38,559 | 38,878 | 3, 553, 183 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 
RRP SESS | RATE BOP | 22,854 | 22,340; 22,485 | 1,716, 856 
Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers).____. 23,757 | 24,014 | 24,028 | 4,339,828 
Transportation, train and engine___| 311,055 | 323, 567 | 322, 830 | 59, 666, 009 
NN REE PEARED TS: 35, 674 | 36,757 | 36,751} 8, 172,794 
Road brakemen and flagmen-----__- 72,023 | 73,998 | 73,777 | 12, 052,070 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers___._| 50,604 | 53,979 | 53,447 | 8, 281,777 
Road engineers and motormen ---__- 42,228 | 43,504 | 43,639 | 10, 901, 342 
Road firemen and helpers._--.--...- 43,862 | 45,003 | 44,829) 8,121, 146 


























May, June, 
1926 1926 

$38, 854, 648 ($39, 067, 056 
21, 591, 825 | 21, 697, 276 
3, 104,449 | 3, 136, 833 
40, 171, 828 | 42, 955, 373 
5, 841, 736 | 6, 663, 632 
16, 603, 470 | 17, 790, 825 
67,014, 934 | 67, 119, 075 
16, 394, 762 | 16, 441, 246 
9, 511, 866 | 9, 509, 989 
12, 407, O83 | 12, 454, 154 
4, 060,149 | 3, 960, 663 
4,857,801 | 4, 958, 741 
25, 398, 249 | 25, 523, 339 
4, 746,761 | 4, 737,3% 
3, 881, 068 | 3,775, 045 
3, 575, 159 | 3, 603, 498 
1, 684, 452 | 1, 695, 329 
4,490,318 | 4,444 910 
63, 128, 088 | 62, 464, 309 
8, 513, 154 | 8, 452, 846 
12, 531, 404 | 12, 444, 503 
9, 004,698 | 8, 872, 77: 
11, 434, 782 | 11, 322, 372 
8, 493, 369 | 8, 416, 119 








State Reports on Employment 
California 


Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Cali- 


on following data, taken from the July, 1926, Labor Market 


fornia, shows changes in volume of employment and pay roll 
from May to June, 1926, in 738 establishments in that State: 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 738 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN MAY AND 


JUNE, 1926 
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| Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
Tadust yy an of leary of a tag 
ndustry of firms or +) or 
reporting og decrease supe decrease 
7 | (—) as >| (—) as 
1926 c 1926 
ompared compared 
with with 
° May, 1926 May, 1926 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. ---_..- 10 1, 594 +5.9 | $50,870 +2.5 
pp ES EST ay oe epee 8 2, 245 +5.8 69, 650 +5.4 
pL EE Pe ee ee eee a 23 3, 731 +15. 2 92, 067 +8. 4 
ch trncccne nd dite: sanbcitbscccncas 5 87 +1.4 . (1) 
iin.) thithiencncbedtteabeioedebbasoncust | 46 8, 449 +.3 | 241,092 +5. 2 
— — — — 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements... ......--- 2 ERE 5 1, 592 —6.9 44, 145 —8.6 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_.-_--_-__- 14 3, 204 —7.5 96, 924 —7.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__._....._--_-- 8 1,112 +11.3 846 +.5 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks__.........._- 11 1, 169 —9. 5 44, 126 —2.4 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete........._- 8 3, 013 —.4 | 100,820 +6. 2 
Structural and ornamental steel__.........______- 15 4, 904 +22)| 154,444 +6. 2 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs-__._--_-. 6 4, 974 +3.5 | 168,810 +-6.6 
Tin cans......... a EDGE AE AR OSES, 3 2, 398 +1.5 65, 966 +2.2 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products -. 71 7, 804 —.4 | 244,670 —.3 
Other sheet-inetal products___....-........-...-- 3 1, 697 +2.7 51, 594 5.5 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops - - --- 17 8, 671 +1.1 | 261,888 —~—2 
ES Sa ES | 181} 40,538 | () {1,262,288 4.3 
\ = —=————— 
Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging. ............._- Pec =. 2 11, 735 +5.6 | 343, 225 +5.0 
Planing milis, sash and door factories, ete -___--- 46 9, 667 —3.1 | 288,848 +.8 
Other wood manufactures__....................- 44 4, 828 —2.9 | 137, 553 +.5 
aa ink Bh Ad hid bli ~ Sea ud o<e. 112 26, 230 +.7 | 769, 626 +2.6 
Leather and rubber goods: 
(RE. Te ae ee oe 7 508 —5.4 14, 552 —3.0 
Finished leather products_...............-- iriewstte, 6 533 +5. 1 11, 339 +6.9 
ES OE LTE OEE 8 2, 566 —6.0 68, 858 —5.4 
Mittin candnianace -ectbdcdindestvete 21 3, 607 —4.4 94, 749 —3.7 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: | 
DO a eee ene RI OS tS ewocteuwus 4 534 +15 14, 329 +7.6 
Mineral oil refining. .._..........---- a 10 14, 965 +2.0 | 565, 786 +7.5 
Paints, dyes, and colors..-..................--.-- 7 657 —2.1 16, 995 +.1 
Miscellaneous chemical products... ........-...- 12 1,995 +4.7 50, 803 —3.1 
a tt ie tel dd litle hueias quebibioks 33 18, 151 +21 649, 913 +6.4 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete... _.....-.....-.-- 9 1, 828 +.9 | 45,477 —.3 
Do eeuna 55 2, 391 —3.9 84, 777 —5.2 
ec eG MR i RN RET IRE Sa 15 3, 412 —2.5 | 127, 530 —3.6 
Other paper peodusts.. ..... 2.21... 2.22055 c es 10 1, 101 —1.6 , 929 +.3 
EE Se es © ae a oe 89 8, 727 —-21 284, 713 —3.0 
Textiles: 
EES Thee AE TTS as clei 13 1, 149 +6.9 21, 204 +14 
Other Sextus products..........................- 7 1, 562 —11 33, 306 —5.1 
ES Se SF Eo 20 2,711 +22 54, 510 —2.7 
Clothing, millinery, and laundrying: 
SE EERE STR Ee Se 22 2, 710 —6.6 60, 186 —3.6 
SRLS RNS Sa RE ES 11 1, 005 +5.4 18, 669 —11 
hitler’ > TS ES Eee Seeenenepeperene 7 424 —34.3 7, 793 —37.9 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing-..............-- 23 3, 484 +1.0| 80, 864 +26 
LES, cn badttonstabelikecdan imeem 63 7, 623 —4.1 | 167,512 —3.2 
1 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
2 
6232°—26+ 10 [593] 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op CH 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 738 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN MAY An) 
IUNE, 1926—Continued al 
Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
fades Number ary of increase 
n ry of firms N +) or (+) or 
F umber “ Amount | , 
reporting in June, pow my in June, aecrensa 
1926 —)as | 3926 | (—): 
compared compared 
with Witt 
May, 1926 May a 
he te ee! he oa W 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables _ ___- 24 14, 824 +-53. 8 | $255, 167 +449 
Canning, paciting Of fish. __............-.......-. x 465 +41.3 5, 2€0 +16.2 
Confectionery andice cream______....__________- 30 1, 912 4-7. 6 48, 235 5.4 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified___......______. 5 537 +2.3 12, 047 —.6 
Bread and bakery products___._.__...._._._____. 22 3, 659 —.41 107,082 —,3 
Nine aca a Saipan. rae 9 i aS RE eR 6 2, 964 —3.9 83, 224 —3.3 
Slaughtering and meat products____...._...____- 15 2, 657 —2.1 78, 317 7 
Cigars and other tobacco products ___...________- 5 1, 021 —3.2 18, 723 —3.7 F 
ag SE ES) PERS CAS | 4 468 +.7 13, 108 +1.8 
ig 2 RR ee SCS SR Se 10 2, 560 +.5 84, 405 +1.7 
go a aS le Sn, 9 J, 137 +5.1 30, 918 —1.6 
Toe meres ee 6 1, 050 +7.61 35,317 47.9 
ve en RE eS Seno 12 696 —3.7 17, 225 —3.7 
at a ee A A 2 SE 156 | 33,900| +18.8]| 789,028 12 , 
Weer, lige weer powers. 5 9, 362 +2.8 283, 818 er 4 2.9 
pS a eS SD RE aera 12 2, 099 —4.8 50, 959 —3.7 
Grand total, all industries......_._...______- : 738 161, 457 | 44.0 {4, 648, 153 | 
inols 
[lin : 


"THE July, 1926, issue of the Laber Bulletin, published by the 

Illinois Department of Labor, contains the following statistics 
showing the changes in employment and earnings in Hlinois State 
factories in June, 1926, as compared with May, 1926. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS STATE FACTORIES 
7 FROM MAY TO JUNE, 1926 









































Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
May te June, 1926 
| me 
Industry Employment 
em Total 
Total me 
Male Female em- 6arnings 
Ployees 
Stone, clay, and glass preducts: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_____........_---- —1.4 +415 —13 +11 
po Se SE Se eee +5. 6 +44. 4 +6. 5 —5.7 
erick, Siew Gy Sr oo. SS. ed ih ok ce ce ceennd —.6 +L1 —.6 —14 
CC 2 ee ona ee +7.8 +20. 9 +9. 0 +9.0 
ee en. , oo daipasiobyebnnaninned +2.3 +16. 0 43.0) - + 1 
Metals, machinery, conveyances: my 
RE aiid ictinniensieneiinbimamanpiipit +tnees ad 30 —2.6 +2.5 —2.4 —3.0 
Sheet-metal work and hardware-..........-.......---------- —-L3 —3.5 —23 —22 
oS a a ee —6.0 —21.7 —6. 2 —6.1 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus_____.............-- —6 —4.5 -.9 —3./ 
Brass, rey ag nRatt OPENS -.- 55.2... ene —18 —22 -L8 —4.1 
Cars and ie so <b i h-- - 2 4b 5 ~~ cennneninen= =. 1 —27 —1 1.5 
Automobiles and accessories. ...-..........-.-.-.-.-.--..-- —2,9 —iL2 +31 —6.9 
SE SR. Le et aa 2 ain —1.3 +3.3 =—Li —1.2 
a a ee —.2 —1.4 +1.6 —2 : 
Agricult A SS Be > Sapanee Seen —4.1 —47 —4.1 —5.8 
hpeuncaeanduactsetithncc Sabi 4 —.8 —7.8 -1.5 +.7 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry -............-_-- —.5 —.1 —.3 —4.4 
Total ..... evsdeumsoweedocoscorens=cosccenetnndsateoceses eo —?.9 3.0 —1.2 -2.4 
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ILLINOIS STATE FACTORIES 








Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
May to June, 1926 































































































Industry Employment 
fen l e Total 
| Total | earnings 
Male | Female em- 
ployees 
—_ 
Wood products: | 
Sawmill and planing-mill products--___.._.........__.______ +0.3) +158 +L i +0.9 
Parma Ces. WIS ok cece e ce ccee eS +4. 5 —7.5 —6.7 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments_____________| —.8 —9.8 —1.7 —.8 
Miscellaneous wood products... .-...........-...-..-.-.-- +1 1 —5.7 +.4 +10 
i ye) Pee er, pp ee —10.2 +-25. 6 0.0 —4.5 
(Sennen Meare ner oes Se a —3.6 +0. 8 —3.3 —2.9 
Furs and leather goods: 
EEE SS PEE OY Ses: See ee Te —3.5 —1.8 —3.3 +1.5 
SS TES SEE ae OS pena | ae +11.4 —4,2 +5. 1 —4.8 
Beote'and ehoee._..-..---.. 2-22-22. 2... , +1.4 +1.3 +4. 5 +10. 0 
Miscellaneous leather goods ___...........-.._..___.._____.. +. 6 +3. 6 —.3 —14 
ae —.4 —.1 +3.0 +7.1 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete: 
SE ee ey ee ee —1.1 —2.3 —2.0 —.3 
Paints, 9908; and coleré..._..--. =< cece. 3 +2.6 +4.1 +3.9 +4.7 
Pa SNS Ee eee —.9 —10. 1 —L5 —.2 
Miscellaneous chemical products:................._________. —1L3 +3.4 —.7 —.2 
Si asihinsen chcisdusheratitepeaesenednciannsdiiistpenieiopiacalbidamediivididmentaaanae —.6 —1.8 —.3 +.7 
Printing and paper goods: 
rn, Ws, OHNE GOOD o.oo nnn en ence ence cecnewe —3.8 +5.5 —L.0 —.5 
Reepeeeneeus meaner go0es. os 5 i. ok. ecm -e —.5 —3.8 —2.0 +12 
SUERTE SS SESE DRESS Sen, CE eile ss Sa aa —5.0 —L9 +3.4 +3.4 
Newspapers and periodicals. ____..._...:-_.-..--.--- Lille. —490 —6.2 —4,2 —£6 
estar: Tle +3. 1 +14.8 +6. 3 +8, 4 
ENE copes ee keen ote queens Te ae” +9 +1.3 +1.0 +15 
Textiles: 
OS nC Ne ee eee +1.4 —2.2 +.4 +2.8 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery__.._.__..__..._.____ +3.2 —2.2 +18 +3.7 
ING fing aha anidnaiowencernanne ss Peseta eee —2.1 +5, 5 —5, 4 —7.3 
ET FE a ee Pe oes a +1.4 —.2 +.6 +19 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
i ee +7.0 +9.0 +5. 4 +24.0 
EE eee eee +7.4 —12.2 —8.6 +1.2 
CE ee eee 15. 4 -+-6. 6 +7.5 +9.8 
SE aes ee ee —3.1 +28. 0 +10. 5 +43. 6 
OE... subi... 5. eabobe eee. —6.4 —12. 2 —10.0 —15.3 
CC ESTER HD: EF —10.3 —2.0 —3.0 +10 
eR oe re i ch dee —12.4 —24. 6 —22.7 —27.8 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing --.._.._......_...._....-- —.8 —2.6 —2.0 —.6 
NS ES aes mee +4.3 +.8 +. 6 +118 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed arid other cereal products._._...............-..- +10. 7 —19.0 +8. 1 +12 
Fruit and vegetable: canning and preserving.__..._________- +29. 3 +49. 3 +31. 9 +12.8 
Miscellaneous groceties...............220.25---.-- 22-8. —L4 +6. 7 —3. 1 —2.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing....... ........_._________- +1.8 +3. 5 +2. 0 +2.5 
I a ee... eS 44.0 —2.4 +3.6 4+7.9 
Bread and other bakery products ___......________....-__-- +5. 7 —4.0 +2.5 415 
Rk gs ee i... 0... +14 +.2 —0.0 46.3 
i: beth ini cisdihidad labs LION ....2ubeezz~--- +5.2 +5. 4 +16 +.2 
Cigars and other tobacco products ....._.....__......-._.-- +6.8 —1.9 +18 42.4 
anufaet: 7 ots, a a a | a Soe +150 ts...iL2 +15. 0 +20. 6 
SE TTS SRR ea. SR 48.87 423.0) +108 +14.9 
akan. Sdn Uibiabiis StL ob vbdceokd 43.2 +2.9 +2.3 7 +3.4 
Total, all manufacturing industries___...___....__.._____- —.5 a | —.1 —.2 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS STATE FAOTORIks 
FROM MAY TO JUNE, 1926—Continued 








Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—) 
May to June, 1926 
























































Industry Employment 
Tot al 
Total earnings 
Male Female em- 
ployees 
Trade— Wholesale and retail: 
en I coy)... Lin. ninempetenenensaestasnd +0.5 —0.4 —0.1 +14 
eT go abe delib dn cdasdulebowanipessoenene —13.9 +2.1 —5.8 —2.4 
Lig EE, CO Seay ee ey ET) EH! +1.0 +.5 +.9 —3 
en Oa ior otk, bts Win ccc cneegeiceenaccuuane —L5 —2.7 —2.4 3 4 
2 Re NA RS Ee EMR iin eG Rieke TSR SS ERE e —L3 —1.7 —19)__—s +27 
Public utilities: a 
Nn NE ORS oss ikikn 2 + cee ner nce seossest= +8. 0 —11 +2.9 +4.5 
Eric SURE Sep LO dhe cio SR Sean ee ol a —.6 +.2 —.0 +18 
ENE SS OO: 2 eee ee eee ne aee +.3 +7.0 +.4 41.3 
re GP GROONE GOS nook oon e iitaninteccucdewccsnadsa 5 —3.4 —.5 —L] 
ITED Uttineh-aehak uh shales dearndrceeodeonk obouguan tana +.9 —.3 +.6 +18 
ee ne eee Lee ee a oe |, ere —8. 6 +5.5 
Building and contracting: _ 
i RE pe Re AR a x RE a 7 ee +2.3 —4.0 
EOE TEI ED SOR Oe Te aE yt § oe +6. 0 +.3 
I ns ie weeaomenaiins ree —23. 8 —17.6 
TS <b 000 cri hte nh dpsiansonammapecmmssacsiesicgin —3.3 |.......... —3. 3 | —6.6 
ne es Os ee Landbeoornanea —.8 —.1 —.4 | +.6 





lowa 


‘TH 


E Bureau of Labor of -Iowa, in its publication, the Iowa Em- 
ployment Survey, for July, 1926, gives the following statistics 


showing the per cent of changes in the number of employees in 
specified industries in that State in July, 1926, as compared with the 


previous month: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JUNE TO JULY, 1926 
























































Employees on Employees on 
pay roll July, pay roll July, 
1926 1926 
Num- Num- 
Indust ‘ot ty Indust ‘of ce 
n ry of in- n ry ofin- 
— crease (+) —_ crease (+) 
port-|Num-| °F oF ) -|Num-|__ oF de 
: crease (— crease | — 
ing | ber as com- ing ber es conn- 
pared pared 
with with 
June, 1926 June, 1926 
Food and kindred prod- Textiles: 
ucts: Clothing, men’s. _..._. 8 836 —1.8 
Meat packing-........- 8 | 6,702 +2.0 I  ccoccvien shan 2 136 +8, 1 
Ohi ini in ntiedindan 2 251 —113 Clothing, women’s 
EE dtd, Brecninins xipieoreetla 4 116 0.0 and woolen goods - - 3 563 +.5 
Bakery products--__-- 7} 834 —2.5 Hosiery, awnings, etc - 5| 669 8.4 
Confectionery -_....--- 6 170 —1,.2 Buttons, pearl...-...- 6 259 —15.4 
Poultry products, but- — 
RS PRR TET 7 942 +6.3 i ikedticnccscntl 24 | 2, 463 +.2 
Sugar, starch, syrup, _— 
ucose, etc......_.-- 3 852 +3.4 || Iron and steel works: 
Other food products, Foundry and machine . 
coffee, etc. .........- 7 185 —4.6 shops...........--..-| 27} 2,183 -./ 
Brass, bronze prod- 
UE cctiniswawniind 44 |10, 052 +1.6 ucts, plumbers’ sup- 2 
ee idtdcderiwwctaauiel 6!) 547 —7.1 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JUNE TO JULY, 1926—Continued 





































































































Employees on Employees es on 
pay roll July, ro ‘ 
1926 — 1926 r 
Num- Num- 
<j Per cent = Per cent 
in- ofin- 
Industry _— crease (+) Industry — crease (+) 
port- | Num-| OF Oe" port-| Num- | OF @e- 
ing | er | ing | ber aS 
pared pared 
with with 
June, 1926 June, 1926 
Iron and steel works—Con. Paper products, printing 
Autos, tractors and and publishing: 
ee ee 5 | 2,598 —3.3 Paper products--_-___- 3 185 —4.6 
Furnaces............-- 6 408 —3.3 Printing and publish- 
ro a pen 4 422 1.4 PN ie tdincuvmiesnsindttes 16 | 2, 789 +2.6 
gricultural imple- 
ments eee ye 7 694 —2. 8 Total oleate 19 2, 974 | +2. 2 
Washing machines-_-_.- 8 | 2,256 +5.2 || Patent medicines and 
compounds.-.-.........-- & 372 —8.4 
Total....--.-.-.---. 63 6,208 +.6 Stone and clay products: 
Lumber products: —- — plaster, gyp- 7} 2,072 4.6 
Mill work, interiors, Brick and tile (clay)--| 11] 832} 10.7 
PBs nwincwnie~ == -o>--= 16 | 2,976 +22 Marble, granite, crush- 
Furniture, desks, etc..| 7]| 737 —4.5 od om fa 2 64 43.1 
Refrigerators. _........ 2{ 148 +1.4 Bone : 
a undertakers’ ‘i ‘ istic tceenniotes 20 | 2,968 —2.8 
ee ans way —34 1 Top dci 4| 200 3.0 
Carriages, Wagons, ODaCOe SE AENTE..... ..... = 
truck bodies ee TEL 4 149 +7. 4 \ Railway-car shops oéenecene 4 1, 784 —3. 5 
—— || Various industries: 
_ Saaeeere 34 | 4, 180 .9 Brooms and brushes -- 4 141 +6.4 
== Laundries............- 5 | 235 | +.0 
Leather products: Mercantile _.........-- 7 | 2, 463 | -11 
aS ee ae 2 239 +2.5 Public service -_.-.._- 3 | 1,325 | +.5 
Saddlery and harness - 6 194 +46 Wholesale houses____-_- 24 | 1,251 +.2 
Fur goods and tan- Commission houses - - - 6 185 | —2.1 
RS eee) eee 5 127 +8. 7 Other industries-__..._-. 14 906 —15.4 
Gloves and mittens o- 3 261 —5. 8 Total * Foe aes Oe 63 | 6, 506 ax® 7 
i lidishthscmaiaens 16] 821 +1.3 Grand total__._.___. 290 |41, 518 —.4 
Massachusetts 


‘THE Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts press 
release shows the following changes in volume of employment in 
various industries in that State from May to June, 1926: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 979 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1926 
































Number of wage earners employed , 
Number : 
of estab- 
Industry = June, 1926 
ments re- 
porting | 
Full time] Parttime| Total 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts............. 17 4,171 1, 297 2, 384 3, 681 
A iy GPS RE PRIS SIRE 15 971 796 177 973 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .___..__._.._._- 45 1, 896 694 1, 135 1, 829 
ES SF RE OS SRE BIT 67 20, 515 8, 687 11, 288 19, 975 
Boxes, cn awabacwoesedsn’ 27 2, 019 748 1, 273 2, 021 
Boxes, wooden packing.....__.............-.-----.-- 13 1, 154 1, 028 126 1, 154 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 51 4, 102 3, 906 294 4, 200 
ll eS I ES RE TS 5 3, 752 1, 327 2, 144 3, 471 
Cars and shop construction and repairs, 
lillian AS RTE ET ee Pet 4 2, 884 2, 224 667 2, 801 
RE i Ec ARIS 29 3, 845 2, 945 873 3, 818 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 979 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAGS \. 


CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO MAY 15 AND JUNE 








E 15, 






































1926—Continued 
Number of wage earners employed 
Number 
of estab- 
Industry lish- June, 1926 
mentsre-| May, 
porting 1926 | = 
Full time} Parttime, Tota! 
RES SiGe ea eS | 3 1, 667 1, 199 367 1, 56 
ane. Do ana ncbcenudionsbateondell 13 2, 920 1, 460 1, 474 2.934 
Copp Gin, sheet iron, etc. .................-....... 15 430 430 11 141 
aE RN kl nae | 54 39, 769 16, 866 20, 759 37, 625 
i 24 5, 281 4, 481 583 5, 064 
Dyeing and finishing textiles....._..._____. aah ul is 6, 733 916 5, 689 6, 605 
Flectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. _.____ 13 11, 949 9, 756 1, 328 14, 084 
Poundry PeNeUM s. ...........- atid age i... -,, 27 2,975 2, 088 974 3, 062 
PF arnitwn: Ss . «24.4... jai Las wins. - ...3 32 8, 426 2, 165 1, 001 3, 256 
EE SE aa 13 1, 176 Sa tae 1, 147 
ae eee | 12 5, 025 2,014 2, 907 4, 921 
SB ah at con POE Seated beget palin 34 2, 813 2, 041 765 2, 806 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished_______________ 24 3, 820 2, 356 1, 368 38, 724 
Machine-shop products _........---- 2s eee 44 8, 379 7, 633 582 8, 215 
SO ON a ers — < eet pete encte bene ceneheols 22 1,973 1, 514 457 1,971 
BR Senne il Pa 13 1, 322 736 491 1, 277 
pS SE ts ASE Latah, Silla 21 5, 971 4, 557 1, 348 5, 905 
Printing and publishing, book and job____.__.._____- 39 3, 403 2, 002 1,314 3, 316 
Printing and publishing, mewspaper____.........._-- 17 2,109 eS eee 2, 104 
DT IGE © a, < cod c cnekseti Sion “bane shewo~~~~ 0 3 9, 998 8, 238 1, 308 9, 546 
IE RL SIIB: penance abet ately ete Sa 7 2, 434 1, 151 1,112 2, 263 
PUT ORR Pe ORR 10 4, 076 4, 028 60 4, 088 
Siaughtering and meat packing__.......--.....-_-._. 5 1, 504 265} ~ 1,279 1, 544 
I etek 8 1, 402 1, 409 Foo cols 1, 482 
Steamfittings and steam and hot-water heating 
a SE a ree iri gist eee 8 t, 652 1, 161 467 1, 628 
Stoves and stove linings__..._.........-.--..-------. 5 1,698 529 1, 190 1, 689 
Textile machinery and parts_............-.-..------. 14 4, 842 199 4, 257 4, 456 
ye a a I ES pt a 5 257 769 4 783 
Woolen and worsted goods__...__.......-. 22-22 eee 56 18, 014 6, 385 11, 334 17,719 
SO Wother Maree... 5... ee ee 126 20, 953 14, 672 14, 139 2, 811 
Tetalpel indiemtriés...... cicssideiisonil..-.... 979 | 232, 273 128, 046 96, 999 225, 045 
New York 


"THE New -York State Department of Labor has _ furnished 

the following tabulation of changes in employment and pay 
rolls in New York State factories in June, 1926. The table is based 
on returns from a fixed list of approximately 1,700 factories, whose 
weekly pay roll for the middle week of June was $14,390,165. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM JUNE, 192%, AND MAY, 1926, TO JUNE, 1926 








Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 























Industry May, 1926, to June, 19261 June, 1925, to June, 1926 

Duets Pay roll Soe Pay roll 
Gio diego occu chino sisi duties auscl boe-—sinde-- +1.3 +2.7 +7,3 +9.8 
| BRP ee, OO ET eee ese +.3 +7.4 +16. 1 +27. 3 
pF TE eae it lee: Sea © hie +10 +.4 —-L7 —2. I 
Sch dumietipcccebgeticess<dagstieticscardth<cccsedece —10 +2.3 +5. 9 +13. 6 
PRE het oe GPE Ere agae tae: Pips gh —6.4 —7.3 +16. 4 +19. | 
| RED RE Sree ee eae +3. 6 +6. 2 +5.6 +12.0 
pC EEO ek a ey B-ee e a +5. 0 +7.3 +9. 6 +13. 3 
ETE Thin ES Cc: aie Oe TAREE eae -5.1 —5.3 —5,9 —6. 1 
Cutlery -..... eae TS aS are aes: SM eh —43 +1. 2) —5.8 —L 1 
Sen Gd Bee Wat vias ~~~ 53-2 ~~~) eee ~- - Sc +6. 2 +3. 6 | +18.9 +25. 7 
BR I Beet AIR, Ric EE Se. -1.5 —-L9 —5.8 —5, 2 
Agricultural implements... ...............2....-..----. —19 —-L0 —1.6 —3.7 
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OHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM JUNE, 1925, AND MAY, 1926, TO JUNE, 1926—Continued 


























Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Industry May, 1926, to June, 1926 | June, 1925, to June, 1926 
Employ- Employ- . 
ment Pay roll aeant Pay roll 

Eeeeeeranachinery, 618.4, .........---j 2iiels____.- +0. 9 +16 +10. 2 +16.8 
Foundry _.------ a cs eee 4s bigusay ..2.. —1.2 —-3.0 +4.7 +10. 1 
PE eS ag es Se ee eee ee ee —4,4 —3.8 —5.7 —1.8 
PE ES Geiig Pa ae ee +8. 5 +6. 7 +44.1 +56. 2 
Railway repair shops...........-...-.-. + Sire murs OMe Se —3.5 —2.6 —i.4 —1.2 
a ee ee hia em nan nindvinaawasebis Sakae —1.0 +4 —4.1 +2. 1 
i nttthanshawtitbepe adennso<0<s04>icoceedeensen +5. 3 +2. 1 —10.9 —10.5 
I OG, CRON as wernt A.-...---.<4-6----- cee cee —1L.6 —2.4 +5.1 +10.9 
lea gt «rae atte gh Ce mS Cee” Seas —2.1 —2.9 +4.8 +8. 9 
DRMMrests 55s osecaseesec Te SEE en Pee a —.2 ~—j.2 +6.9 +10.9 
ie nea ala MONEE RR Setetes Bee ener Bat Sear 08 —.3 —5.2 4-6.7 +17. 2 
i a ee +1.4 +17.3 —9 —11.5 
ne ll sone lt Hs al Te Allee En ESC Cp +.6 +3.4 +9. 4 $14.5 
Oe er ed +2.3 +2.9 —6.6 —h6 
tices. is Denlscntiler ste oh engdbnate «-atkimina sling Scola —.1 +.8 +5.7 +11.0 
RE ARS ia a ER. See, Bh a ap nee +1.2 +.7 +2.1 +6. 0 
a RE er a TO nal TE ha AR Ee end ye Sa —2.1 —L4 +.8 +5.3 
ne aie were keen mr oie —5.9 —8.0 —12.1 —13.8 
RRR Ei ERLE: SNR a, Diane: Gees ee —2.1 +41 —5.4 —4.6 
RS Bivens rer « dase —1L9 +.7 17.4 + 15.8 
Cotton goods___ ; —-2.6 (*‘) —2.3 +10 
a Sa EE SEES, Cs Sioa —4,8 —5.3 —6. 1 —8.0 
te al RI a, UD. SOSA 6. WE Gn a —2.5 —2.9 —-L5 +.7 
Te ee ee +13. 4 +28. 0 —5.0 —4.3 
ii ya. SE SRE BS ER RET Te =—21 —44 —9.7 —7.6 
. » . See eee eo —12.0 —14.9 +3.5 +11 
i enc. cir OT: Tis TE Net Te —21.9 —30.0 —5.6 +.3 
i Ree «os wn imide nn co ea ahs ee mtd tea nica +1.3 +3. 5 —2.4 —4.7 
alt ltt RE AI CE ERR Ae RNR iat = +17 —1.0 +3.7 4+4.4 
a ee te eee +1.3 +1. 6 —4.3 —7.6 
at al RE Oi a oi + aalines ~aebiies Tied +2. 5 +-2.4 —-L3 +3.8 
hh el Se 3-5, Cle: So AR EBA 208 Tet +.6 +3. 6 +16 4+7.1 
oe AS Oe RD Raa. Sai pes eee +.4 +11 —21.9 7 —H. 2 
ee ke en bee fe ee eee | ~.4 +.6 +11 +49 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Oklahoma 


‘THE July 15, 1926, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market, pub- 

lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahoma, shows the 
changes in employment and pay rolls in 710 establishments in that 
State from May to June, 1926, as follows: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA, MAY TO JUNE, 1926 
































June, 1926 
Employment Pay roll 
Num- 
ber of Per cent Per cent 
Industry plants of in- of in- 
report- erease crease 
ing | Number} (+) or (+) or 
ofem- | decrease | Amount | decrease 
ployees | (—) com- (—) com- 
pared pared 
with with 
May, 1926) May, 1926 
Cottonseed oi} mills... -. 6 A EERO 4 2 ROMEO 02 13 160} -—342/ $3,171 —24.9 
Food produetion: - 
GRE a TIE SS AEN ‘cde 35 565 +5.6 14, 501 +2.5 
EERE eGR SAREE FEE: ? 49 +113 919 +24.8 
Creameries and dairies. _.......................-.-. TI 181 +5. 2 3, 511 +11.8 
i ES et ERR cone RR Bt 44 347 —.¢ 7, 708 —3.6 
lin il Ri, AR EMRE.. Slae 33 565 438.8) 14,459 +36. 9 
LRT TL I 14 1, 633 +5.9 38, 989 +12. 8 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA, MAY TO JUNE, 1926—Continued 






































June, 1926 
Employment Pay roll 
iored ; 
ro Pe : ir ce 
Industry plants of pea , a ' 7 
report- crease crease 
mg | Number/| (+) or (+) or 
ofem- | decrease | Amount } decrease 
ployees | (—) com- (—) com- 
pared pared 
with with 
May, 1926 May, 1926 
Lead and zinc: 
NER, DRA a cee: Sarge ae Fee 46 2, 916 —1.2| $80,121 —3.8 
are RE a pea 2.’ is a SES st 17 2, 086 —.6 58, 898 +3. 6 
Metals and machinery: 
pS SE MIO, EE Sedo. 29 1, 317 +8. 6 42, 058 +9. 2 
Foundries and machine shops____________________- 38 1, 077 +8. 1 31, 667 +13.8 
Tank construction and erection.__..._____.__..___- 16 693 —.4 17, 542 +.8 
Oil industry: 
Production and gasoline manufacture_____________. 123 4, 787 +.9} 136,953 —.7 
tn ARE Ae ae RISE Se SR 66 6, 063 +3.7 | 199, 733 —2.4 
Printing: 
ne ec alllan  , Gooe AE yl atl SE) SIO aes Sn oS 24 265 0.0 7, 883 —2.0 
Public utilities: 
Sealed SEE Se ope ll 1, 772 —2.0 49, 869 +1.1 
ER OS 2 oS 6 681 —2.2 18, 022 +.4 
St oe eo Be vigaped 50 1, 144 —7.5 31, 222 —3.9 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
I er es, So ee OL 11 421 —5.8 8, 797 —3.9 
ei EAE TS 0 ES PLOT CS aM 6 1, 061 —.3 27, 748 +1.8 
ha a I li TS a Ses RTS EINES teen. Sa 6 274 +.7 4, 684 +. 2 
ERE 8 ih. ORES 5 ates 9 976 —4.3 20, 921 —6.8 
Textiles and cleaning: 
EET A AG IEE OA 9 369 —18.5 5, 661 —10.9 
Laundries and cleaning -........-...-...-.-.-.-...- 52 1, 428 +28 25, 152 +14 
Woodworking: 
Ne nabwenn suwes resiuadéwewenowbnwuuntiees 14 373 +7.5 5, 421 +1.5 
I is cin mn icenanmieenig aakwenmntigeaiaia 20 345 —23 8, 951 +.7 
Ce ides cai intiendnunccenconee 710 31, 548 +11 864, 559 +.7 
Wisconsin 


"THE Wisconsin Labor Market for July, 1926, issued by the State 
industrial commission, contains the following data on volume of 
employment in Wisconsin industries in June, 1926: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 


JUNE, 1925, AND MAY, 1926, TO JUNE, 1926 





























Per cent of increase (+) or decrease’ (—) 
Industry May to June, 1926 June, 1925, to June, 1926 
Employ- Employ- 
a Payroll on om Pay roll 
Manual 

CE I FF Ee eT ee Tee Tere eM BAL EOS a MON te OF 2” Sa 

Rhee pba adhwenc easing ebunkubebaaid ppibebebioken ED to actindenond _ 0° ta 
RES ie cadets isulin soctewewd ss kaesssiebesen ecu gesese —5.6 +3. 1 —12.1 +7. | 
ae heen Bhs iwsteicdibiticich's —6.7 +3.9 —16.9 +3. 6 
a  rashing and C2 lp a fe <1 a 0 1 are 
Stone c iy CNG: biti ck. och ye nanedvnneed —1. = —10.7 

ee Ne et aupecadnncee —.4 —1.6 —1.0 +1. 
Stone oad OP Si Se ee Se +3.3 —.6 —I11.1 —4.0 
Brick, tile and cement blocks. ---.............-- +12.5 18.8 —9.7 +1.6 
Stone "finishing SD 3? 2 SORES 8. ae —2.5 —8.4 —12.1 —6.8 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
JUNE, 1925, AND MAY, 1926, TO JUNE, 1926—Continued 








Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—) 











Industry May to June, 1926 June, 1925, to June, 1926 
Employ: | pay roll | E™Ploy- | Pay roll 
Manual—Continued 
Manufacturing—Continued. 
pe SSeS Tot Uhelbhdpaaabeedtabsuvscssess —2.6 —4.9 +1.8 +4.2 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products____._.__.____- —2.9 +4.9 —13.0 —5.9 
EI on. nceawinidwwwkadnes —3.7 —4.8 +13. 5 +5.0 
Foundries and machine shops__...-..._._._._-- —-1.9 —.5 +1.8 +.8 
pS OY” ae ae ae —.1 +1.9 —2.9 —.5 
| BBB ee BE SESE Rene pera ie ae —6.6 —l1.1 +6.8 +4.6 
Aluminum and enamel ware__.___...__._..___- —1.2 —.4 +1.0 +6.9 
YES ite Seatac N Re Oh A re Pe —4.9 .0 +5. 3 +11.5 
TR Rh CF i i RR 5 Gree ees —2.8 —12.7 +6.0 +15.4 
Other metal products_---....-........-....----- —1.2 —13.0 —1.8 —6.5 
. Ly 6 i) OS a ee eee —2.0 —2.1 —2.3 —3.9 
Sawmills and planing mills__.._..._______.____- —6.2 —6.0 | —10.1 —13.0 
ee hae cad ose eanon +6.0 +2.3 +16. 0 +1.7 
Panel and veneer mills... _.-..................- —1.5 —2.7 | +10. 6 +6.7 
I a acinar iii Acie rita edit —2.5 +2.8 | —33. 0 —34.3 
Sash, door, and interior finish____._..__...___-- +1.7 —3.6 | +48. 3 +58. 1 
ST hea aa —.7 +5. 7 | —1.8 —2.2 
RRS cS, A eee See eo +1.5 +7. 4 | —8.2 —7.3 
Ri ER itive ddan acmehncwe deinkpanawsbdnde +.1 +1.5 | —.3 +5.1 
ES RT a ie IT SPS See —1.4 +1. 4 | —.8 +.1 
005, ..1. arcmerecithinmnacdiniaaetiaian —2.4 +2.3 | —3.0 +10. 5 
Other leather products____.._-_.____-_._._-_-_-_-- —1.2 +.1 | +5.1 +6.5 
ihe Naas cn nies calbin eancaiiaoaranciatacmssaiaeins éumile +3. 6 +.7 | +10.3 +7.5 
Peer ome wire Ms... .. .....................- +5. 2 +1.1 | +14. 3 +10. 5 
Tor ne) eae OD eee +1.8 +2.6 | +7. 6 +3.0 
Smee Geer WINNINGS... oes 2 ec ence ecccuee —2.6 —3.4 | —5.7 —4.1 
I .0 +1.2 | —5.4 —3.1 
Hosiery and other knit goods___...-_____.....-- —2.1 —2.5 | —5.4 —4.6 
i i TTT I EI +3. 1 +4.7 —5.5 —2.4 
Other textile products___..-.___._.----2- 22 o +1.4 +6. 6 —5.8 +1.1 
FOUsn sel ee ter es Se RR ae soheert hk: 7.0 +10.3 —14.0 —8.3 
OEY, See Ree ae +8. 3 +13. 2 —31.6 —25. 7 
Baking and confectionery - .._..........-_-_-_-- +1.3 +3.5 —3.7 .0 
EGG 5 0) dw énnagvicendinekinddnpietiailt +2.7 +8. 1 —15.5 —4.3 
Canning and preserving......................-- +36. 8 +37. 2 —48.8 —35.6 
RTE EE ic SE, SOM RL ee ie p € +15.9 +10.7 +34. 2 —19.4 
none manmenetereme.. ........~ ....22 5... -. 2s —3.2 +1.9 —.4 —.] 
OEE TIE i ET +8. 9 +13.8 +17.5 +12.4 
ES SSE eee +3. 6 .0 +10. 2 +10.7 
Printing and publishing.__...._.__._...._..._____-- —1.4 —2.5 +1.9 +10. 5 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing______._.__._____- +.5 —4.0 —.6 —.7 
Chemical (including soap, glue, etc.)_...........--- —3.2 —3.3 —10.2 —7.5 
Construction: 
ESRF SE Cte pe oe nt at pe oe SR oe ae +11.2 +18.3 —7.2 —10.1 
Si a nD tg aa Tee —17.9 —7.4 
EES TANTS Gir eee ames. Reps ee +26. 2 +12.3 +17.6 +12.7 
Marine, dredging, sewer-digging.._._........___-- —18.7 —5.8 +148. 5 +189. 6 
Communication: 
I a Bo se +4.9 +4.7 +4. 4 +3.9 
STE ee Cs ee +.7 +.3 +5. 7 +41 
Express, telephone, and telegraph_...__..._______-- +1.5 +3. 4 —2.0 —1.5 
Sy Satehy Caer cae +4.0 +6. 5 +13. 7 +17.4 
IS 6 5a 8. osu i cu cee bebideccenee Re Wik ievnccns Se aaa 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries.____ ...... .....--- +.8 +.9 +2.4 +1.8 
PGP ER RETR ERG ec Per a me —2.7 —2.5 —4.6 +2.8 
Pe a a +.7 +2. 4 +3. 6 +4. 2: 
I as +1.6 +.2 “4. 2 +4. 1 
Retail trade—sales force only___.___._...........--.---- —3.5 —6.7 +5. 8 +.2 
Miscellaneous professional services____.._.....__...._-- +1.3 —1.2 +5.5 +5.4 
i. oo cb auiubiodlece _ . 2 Se QUT hin dcnniinntocin 
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Employment in Buenos Aires in 1926 ' 


HE Argentine Department of Labor has recently published 
4? employment statistics for the Federal capital, showing that 
the total number of employed workers in August, 1925, was 
408,398, while in February, 1926, this number had increased ty 


417,464. 


The following statement, giving the results of an investigation 
made in industrial establishments in Buenos Aires, shows the number 
of workers in various industries in August, 1925, in comparison with 





employment in February, 1926: August, February 
1925 1926 , 

EE EA aR OE Sam yale a men etre oy el 5, 126 4 9092 
IS. A, |g. oh irene acts an lpi & eeebiddeetnipeaomesoneergpapereel 1, 398 1, 845 
eneuemmmenary | b.-. it. lb cwewswanw ewes see ot 4, 868 5. 393 
EN ATES E RGR ce aA pte OG ER 1, 578 1, 592 
ON EE SE LE eT aT 8, 881 8, 538 
Cpemereetry . 2... .... bo. ci sceescewewteswcceed 13, 130 13, 288 
a ER TO ae eae cadet aor oa, RE 2,110 1, 988 
Oe C PET... ihSee nn hposanasoneronnapeoowe 5, 100 5, 128 
Biectrotechnical industry -__ 22. ec ee ce ese eel lll 82 76 
ee Ge ST oe ee ee en alain 3, 378 3, 432 
Building and construction industry__....._......--------- 2, 614 3, 360 
Giass, gypeem, etc., imdustry._-_....-_------2.--- 2 le 144 151 
Paper and pasteboard industry ___.........-.--_-------- 196 190 
ES ee ee Se ee 3, 487 3, 706 
Bee Bee 82 San Ss ee 1, 636 
Transportation and communication industry____....--... 24, 708 25, O68 
LCE Ss... LA Sd. 6 Lec oon sows Lcleninb adil 1, 954 1, 933 
Sg sae © Spas Oe ht nee ee 426 416 
a Se RA CRS eae Or 80,857 82, 651 





' Asociacion del Trabajo. Boletin de Servicios, Buenos Aires, June 20, 1926, p. 268. 
’ This is not the exact sum of the items, which add to 82,642, but is as given in the report. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
z actual selling prices! received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food July 15, 
1925, and June 15 and July 15, 1926, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of hens was 36.6 cents on July 15, 1925, 40.2 cents on 
June 15, 1926, and 39.2 cents on July 15, 1926. These fiSures show 
an increase of 7 per cent in the year and a decrease of 2 per cent in 
the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 1.8 per cent July 15, 1926, as compared with July 15, 1925, and 
a decrease of 1.7 per cent July 15, 1926, as compared with June 15, 
1926. 

Tinie 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1926, AND 
JULY 15, 1025 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 






































ar Fg of am 

: < or decrease 

Average retail price on (—) July 1 5, 1926, 

Article Unit a er, 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, |} June 15, 

1925 1926 1926 1025 1926 
. Cents Cents Cents 

a Post ....s oc 42.2 42.0 42.0 —0.4 0 

Gen SUN 2 OL ol id - AT | meeeesres 36. 5 36. 2 36. 3 -—i +0. 3 

TENE IO? SEEN ii is 30. 4 30. 6 30.7 +1 +0.3 
Ug NER RSS E SERS SS CS SRE 22.4 22.7 22.7 41 6 
| |) eee eres reer: we an cil Ais Stichindchen 14.0 14.6 14.5 +4 —1 
aa eee nak dd 39.2 42.0 41.7 ~1 
ES A a ae Se | ee 18.7 51. 5 52.3 +7 +2 
LS Li SRSA ROSES: 4 25. tf ar ah BEL 54.4 59.7 60.9 +12 +2 
Lamb, SS EE ESE ee oe ae eet ae eer 39.3 41.9 40.3 Sone) —4 
Salter aR Tie ahi eealatied, siping lle cddun ak 36. 6 40. 2 39. 2 +7 —2 
Salmon, canned, red. .........-.....]..--- 0 iat ae 31.5 38. 1 38.1 +21 0 
RE aa 13.8 13.8 13.8 0 0 
Manpevnmemneed:...........-.-.---- 15-16 02. can..- 11.4 11.5 11.4 0 —} 

| ok re Pound. ......- 53. 2 50. 3 50. 1 —6 —0.4 

“aa (all butter substi- | ....do.......-- 29.9 30. 1 20. 2 +1 +0.3 

tutes). 

fo ES ae ee a a 36. 6 35. 7 35. 7 -2 0 
ee _ aa PPR "RRR FEDS 23.5 22. 6 23.0 —2 42 

Vegetable lard substitute............|._--- OB. sdensiud 25.8 25. 8 25.9 +0. 4 +0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ...............-- Dozen........- 46. 2 40.7 42.1 -9 +3. 
Sa ea er POURE. <<.ce<s 9. 4 9.4 9.4 0 0 

'In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 


tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERC ENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY li, 1926, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1925, AND 
JULY 15, 1925—Continued — 





SS 























“~~ of increase 
i -e™ or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) July 15, 1995, 
Article Unit ees with— 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 
Cents Cents Cents 
cg) SE Tae. VE SOOT ae Se ee ees CRE ES: Pound ....__- 6.1 6.1 6.0 —2 —?2 
|) OR AS ea Ta eee Pe ae 5.4 §.1 §.1 —6 0 
Wine Gk hc bbs heck HL Bae. 9.2 9. 1 9.1 —! 0 
SS Sp ae ere 8-oz. pkg_..__- 11.1 10.9 11.0 —l 1 
SETA Se 28-0z. pkg--.... 24. 6 25. 4 25. 4 $3 0 
Ey + nteeenettinnitiinnsodspos su |. rea 20. 5 20. 3 20. 2 —1 0,4 
} SREER FB eT a eS ee rae ee”: & OM in).i.: 11.2 11.7 11.7 +4 0 
pO SE ES PS See Bere a + 10.3 9.2 9. 2 -11 0 
PER 6 peatsnaeeuimdpaoneeceen cls osns ee 4.4 5.0 4.1 —7 —18 
Ee Le OR Oar” Sd ig Pa 29 | ere 9. 5 7.4 6.8 —2 —8 
- 
EEE BER EES ot Se TR eae bd A woh tven 6.5 61 5.1 —22 —If 
EE Te COE Ee Ae, No. 2 can..... 12.4 11.9 11.9 4 ) 
it ara ee te seed ety ay ttle, Famed gnats 18.3 16. 4 16. 4 —10 0 
yo eee a eee ere "Saree 18. 4 17.4 17.4 —5 0 
Tomatoes, canned...................}__.-- YL eee 13. 7 11.9 11.8 —14 —] 
Sugar, granulated _._..............-. Pound ..s<<s 7.1 6.9 6.9 —3 0 
we ii Ua 8 iy Tote, floats ° lity Rep ene Be 75.8 76.9 77.0 +2 0.1 
SESS EL ee ee et aae eel, ast | P Tha he Se 5@.8 51.0 51.1 +1 0.2 
Rg RA EE. Se I Weel ae 17.2 17.1 17.2 —1 +] 
p REPU A eR (ee 14.5 14.7 14.8 +2 l 
NSE Seek a eae eee ee pe 36. 2 35. 9 35. 2 = —2 
AAS SR ON ES ER AS OS Rad 61. 2 50. 3 49.7 —19 —1 
I a a ie Cu cubaunae | —1.8 | —1.7 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on July 15, 1913, and on July 15 of each year from 
1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in July of each of 
these specified years, compared with July, 1913. For example, the 
retail prices per pound of pork chops was 21.7 cents in July, 1913; 
43.7 cents in eh, 1920; 34.3 cents in July, 1921; 34.4 cents in July, 
1922; 31.2 cents in July, 1923; 30.3 cents in July, 1924; 39.2 cents in 
July, 1925, and 41.7 cents in July, 1926. 

As compared with July, 1913, these prices show increases of 101 
per cent in July, 1920; 58 per cent in July, 1921; 59 per cent in July, 
1922; 44 per cent in July, 1923; 40 per cent in July, 1924; 81 per cent 
in July, 1925, and 92 per cent in July, 1926. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 57.7 per cent in July, 1926, as compared with July, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 


WITH JULY 185, 


1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 











Per cent of increase July 15 of each 
specified year compared with 
July 15, 1913 















































Average retail price on July 15— 
Article Unit | 
1913! 190 |1921 oz) 1928 nam 1028 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. oslo. Cts. 
Sirloin steak _...-...- Pound - _|26. 4) 48. 6/40. 2/39. 2/41. 0/40. 7/42. 2/42. 0 
Round steak_......- ---d0. -_./23. 2} 45. 0/35. 8/34. 2/35. 5/34. 6/36. 5136. 3 
Rib roast..--........ -.-d0- - _.|20. 2} 35. 9129. 3/28. 5|29. 3129. 1/30. 4|30. 7 
Chuck roast........- ..-d0- ~ __/16. 4] 28. 5/20. 7/20. 3/20. 8)21. 0/22. 4/22. 7 
Plate beef..........- a |’ 2) 19. 1/13. 2)12. 8:12, 8/13. Samy 14.5 
Pork chops.........- ae eee, , 43. 7/34. 3/34. 4'31. he 3:39. 2/41. 7 
pe TE .--d0- . _.|28. 0} 54. 7/43. 2/40. 639. 1136. 4/48. 7/52. 3 
TROND ci Sskinetwinniss -.-d0- ~ _./28. 1] 59, 8/51. 0/52. 3/46. 0/44. 7/54. 4/60. 9 
Lamb, leg of. _...... .--d0_~_.|19. 7] 41. 1135. 2'37. 438. 5/38. 4/39. 3/40. 3 
) 7! RR ae ae <b LT yeh a We ee oe 39. 2 
Salmon, canned, red_)...do-- -~.]....|! 38.7/36. 8/32. 1/31. 1/31. 2/31. 5/38. 1 
Milk, fresh._.......- Quart_-_-_} 8.8) 16. 7:14. 0/12. 8,13. 6)13. 5)13. 8/13. 8 
Milk, evaporated ___| (?)______|____] 15. 4/13. 5110. 9112. 2 11 211 411.4 
| ene: See PE ound _ _|34. 8} 67. 9146. 6/45. 7/49. 1/49. 5|53. 2/50. 1 
Oleomargarine (all |...do_-_-!_.._| 39. 1/27. 9|27. 028. 2/29, 2:29. 9/30. 2 
butter substitutes). | | 
iy Sa rr ..-d0- ~ _./21. 9} 41.229. 5/31. 5/36. 2/34. 4/36. 6/35. 7 
FREES: ee ..-d0-~ _.|15. 9} 29. 0:16. 7)17. 2117. 1/17. 1/23. 5|23. 0 
Vegetable lard sub- |...do_-_-/____| 36,421. ya oe a 
stitute, 
Eggs, strictly fresh. _| Dozen_._!29. 9) 57. slo 3'36. 0.37. 1139. 4/46. 2)42. 1 
pk hl ie 5 pan Pound __| 5.6) 11.9) 9.7] 8.8) 8.8) 8.7) 9.4) 9.4 
[, U.S he -.-d0___.| 3.3] 8.7) 5.8] 5.2) 4.7] 4.8) 6116.0 
Corn meal__._...._.. ---do___.] 3.0} 7.0} 4.4] 3.9) 4.1] 4. 5) 5.4) 5.1 
Rolled oats_......_.- -..d0___.}....} 11.0} 9. 9} 8. 7] 8. 8} 8.8] 9.2) 9.1 
Corn flakes_.......- (3)__..}____} 14. 8112. 2} 9. 8} 9. 7] 9. 6/11. 1/11. 0 
Wheat cereal_....... (4). ..}....} 30, 3/29, 7/25. 8/24. 4/24, 3/24. 6/25. 4 
MapntO isn inns Pound __|__._| 21. 4/20. 6/20. 0/19. 8/19. 6/20. 5/20. 2 
PRR SS EE ..-do....} 8.7] 18. 6| 8.7) 9.6) 9. 4/10. O|11. 2/11. 7 
Beans, navy-....___- -.-do____/..__| 11. 9} 7. 911. 1/11. 3} 9. 7/10. 3] 9.2 
} ell AE ---do.._.| 1.9 8.9} 3.4} 3.6) 4.2) 3.3] 4.4) 4.1 
Ce dawn hal ---d0..../....| 6.7) 5.4] 7.0) 7.4] 6.9] 9.5] 6.8 
Cabbage. J. noe -.-d0.....|....] 7.5} 5.5] 4.6) 5.4] 5.0] 6.5) 5.1 
Beans, baked__....__| (8). ...]____] 16. 914. 2/13. 3/12. 9)12. 6/12. 4/11. 9 
Corn, canned______- (5)__o.}____| 18. 7/15. 8115. 4/15. 4/15. 8/18. 3/16. 4 
eas, Canned_._..... (®)_-22}-...| 19. 3/17. 5/17. 8/17. 6/18, 1/18. 4/17. 4 
Tomatoes, canned...| (8)__....].-..] 15. 2/11. 4/13. 8/13. 0/13. 2/13. 7]11. 8 
Sugar, granulated...| Pound__| 5. 5! 26.5) 7.1! 7.6110. 5! 8. 4/ 7.1! 6.9 
Scat dhdodultadi -..d0-_ . _.|54. 4) 74. 4169. 2}68. 0169. 4 70. 8.75. 8177. 0 
Cate didnot dade ---d0-. ~ _.|29. 8} 49, 3/35. 6/36. 2)37. as 4,50. 851.1 
eg ee ---G0_- _.}._..] 28. 4/18. 6/20. 8|19. 2)17. 4/17. 3/17. 2 
a ae |...do____|____] 28. 2/30. 7/24. 0117. 5/15. 4/14. 5/14. 8 
|, Re Dozen -_}__..| 46. 5/40. 8/35..8/38, 8135. 9/36. 2/35. 2 
Ho ee nM. « aittadd Trt Tr ee Ts 
All articles com- |__........ cet Fe re AR LOI peat Fagen ihe 
bined.é | | 























1920 | 1921 1922| 1028 ‘1924 |1925 
84 52 al 55) 54! 60 
94, 54) 47; 53; 49) 57 
78} 45) 41| 45) 44) 50 
74} 26) 24, 27) 28] 37 
57] 8 5 5) 7] 15 
101; 58 59 44 40) 81 
95) 54 45/ 40| 30) 74 
113} 81) 86, 64) 59) 4 
109 79 90} 95 95} 99) 
107} 79 65, 60| 63 " 

"90; 59} 4555] 53) 57 

95] 34) Bi] 4] 4a BB 
88} 35, 44! 65, 57| 67 
yn: 
92) 41) 20; 24 32) 55 
113} 73} 57| 57) 55) 68 
164] 76, 58 42) 45) 85 
133| 47; 30, 37, 50; 80 

Ce ee ce 

“368, 79|—«89 121! 74) «132 

382) «-29' 38)—«! 53} «29 
37; 27| 25} 28 30) 39 
65, 19 21] 27; 42) 70 

odd d. dAniad, Se ebwcleaowshns¥ii 

120. 1 aq er 47.8] 43.9) 60.5 

















41 


70 


~ 84 


116 


--o- 
--—= 
“<= 


71 


57.7 





1 Both pink and red. 


* 15-16 ounce can. 
*8-ounce package. 


‘ 28-ounce package. 


5 No. 2 can. 


® Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 


com 
fami 


of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
y. From January, 1913, to December, 1920. the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 


Steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. ; 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as tho 
































































































































changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased {y; it 

$1 in specified years, 1913 to 1925, and in June and July, 1926. 

TaBLe 3.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD ANDAMOUNT to 
PU RCHASABLE FOR $1, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN JUNE AND JI LY, 1¢ 
1926 : i 

a ve 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast | Chuek roast | Plate beef Pork chops of 
! { i f = pl 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver-| Aver- Aver- Aver- cé 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.) age | Amt.) age }| Amt.| age | Amt. 1! 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1} retail | for $i | retail | for $1} retail | for $1} retail | for $j) . 
price price price price price price vi 
— fc 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents W 
per lb.j Los. | perid.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | pertd.) Lbs. } perib.| Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. 

ae 25.41 3.9| 223) 45) 8} ot] m0} 6&3] 121| 83] 2.0] 4s 0! 

te... die -- 43.7 2.3 39. 5 25 33. 2 3.0} 26.2 38 13:3 6&5) 42.3 24 

Meee... 24... J 38.8 26 34. 4 294 Qtr 3.4 21. 2 4.7 14.3 7.0 34.9 2.9 

Bdd....83-.-- 37.4] 27] 3234) BL} 27.6) 36} MT} 51] 128] 7.8) 33.0 3.0 Cc 

tag ea 39. 1 2.6 33. 5 3.0; 23.4 3. 5 26. 2 5.0 12.9 7.8 30. 4 3.3 

, 0 ke 39. 6 2.5 33. 8 30} 2.8 3.5 20. 8 4.8 13.2 7.6 30. 8 3.2 J 

sei = > a? 40. 6 25; 384.7 2.9] 20:6 341 21.6 4.6; i138 7.2} 36.6 27 a 
June... -_- 42.01 24/ 36.2} 28] 306] 33) 227] 44] mo} os] 420] 2 v 
es SERS 42.0 2.4] 36.3 231 30.7 B37 22:7 4.4) 145 6.9} 41.7 2 ( 

] 1 

Bacon Ham Hens Mik Butter Cheese h 
Cents Cents Ceats Cents Cents Cents F 
per lb.) Lbs. | perld.| Lbs. | perid.| Lbs. | pergt.) Qte. | perld.4 Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. § 

SE a ae 27.0 3.7) 26.9 STi 21.3 4.7 $97 11.2] 38:3 26] 221 4.5 

pi 52.3 L9 53. 5 L8)} 447 2.2 16.7 6.0) 70.4 14 41.6 2.4 

CR 42.7 23) 488 2.0; 39.7 2.5 14.6 6.8) SLT LO} 34.0 2.9 { 

FS ee 29. 8 2.5 | 48.8 201 36.0 2.8 13. 1 7.6] 47.9 2.1 | 32.9 3.0 

| Fe wanes 38. 1 2.67 46.5 2.2) 35.0 2.9 13.8 7.27 56.4 18; 269 2.7 I 

} J re ee 37.7 aT 45.3 22) 33.3 2.38 13.8 7.2 51.7 1.9) 35.3 2.8 | 

cone 0 aera eater 46. 7 21 52.6 LO} 36.6 27] 14.0 T1 54.8 18] 36.7 y & 

: . { 
June. .....- 51.5 L197} 597 17) 40.2 2.51 3.8 7.21 843 2:0 | 35.7 28 
, ae 52.3 1.9} 66:9 Lé} 39.2 2:6} 13.8 7.27 SAT 2,0) 35.7 2.8 i 
1 
Aard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Rice ; 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents} Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. |perdoz.; Doges.} perib,| Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs. | perib.| Lhe. 

ARS SES 15.8 6.3) 34.5 2.9 5.6] 17.9 33) 30.3 3.0] 33.3 8.7 11.5 

, SE Sees: 29. 5 3.4) 68.1 1.5) 12.5 8.7 Bl} 12.3 6.5) 1547 17.4 5.7 

an abs 18. 8 6.6; 509 2. 0 a9) 0.1 & 84 17.2 4.5} 22.6 95 10.5 

pe. ca... i. 5 17.0 5.9) 44.4 %3 87) 1L6 5.1 19.6 39} 25.6 95 19.5 

ctl cant ~% 17.7 4&6) 46.5 22 &%7) LS 4.7) 21.3 4.2} 24.4 9.5 10.5 

SRR RUE 19.0 5.3 | 47.8 21 8.8; 11.4 49; 20.4 4.7} 21.3] 10.1 9.9 

i +P ee 23. 3 43) 621 19 9.4); 0.6 6&1) 16.4 5.4 18.5) ill 9.0 

1926: 

SS 22. 6 4.4| 407 2.5 24) 10.6 6.1 16.4 5.1 19.6; 11.7 8.5 
, aa 23. 0 43] 421 2.4 24) 10.6 6.0} 167 5.1 19.6) 14.7 8.5 
Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
Cents Cents Cents Cenis 
perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. 

See 17} 588 5.5 18.2; 54.4 1.8] 29.8 eS eee een: See ee 

eae 6.3} 15.9} 19.4 5.2] 73.3 14] 47.0 A a SU as a. 

Seer 31) ;323) &O} 12.5) 627 14] 36.3 ARs. cnesen.tisite ous un — 

Snape eertertene 2.8} 357 7.3) 132.7) 6&1 1.5 | 362 7 See CRS PETS ee 

Tate wncatesbonie 29) 345] W.1 9.9) 69.5 1.41 37.7 te dei Ae wasciadasnesd.|---- --- 

abi we team de, 27] 320) G&2) 109) 75] 1.4) 43.34 234-4000. 

bon sper hecienbig: t-te 3.6] 27.8 7.2) 1329) M5} L3) 6L5 oa ae a 

June__..... 5.0] 2.0] 69| 145] 749) 1.3] 51.0] 20).-.....)......-}-2.--L]..--- 
pe 4.1 24. 4 6.9 14.5 77.0 1.3 61.1 SR SAAS lott 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbérs are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925,7 and by months for 1925, and for January, through July, 
1926. ‘These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points, but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers shuwing 
changes in the retail cost of all then of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables i and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 
1921, the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers 
have been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire 
period. ‘The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 
as 100 are 159.7 for June and 157 for July, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 153 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see February, 1921, issue, pp. 


19-21; for gach month of 1921 and 1922 see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924, 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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Retail Prices of Food ;, 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 citio: 
11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with {h, 


bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIP\; 


{Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for Some arti 

























































































_ SS ———— _ 
Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, A\|q. 
s 
_| : a 
, : { . | 
Article Unit July 15— June July July 15— June/July July i5— Jun July 
38 1 a 5, | as, 
1926 | 1926 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1996 
1913 | 1925 1913 | 1925 1913 1925 | 
S68 Se oe Bee _— 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ots.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ctg.| Cts 
Sirloin steak___..__.___- Pound______ 26. 0} 37.7) 40.9) 40.0) 24.8] 41.7) 40. 5! 40.4) 28.11 39.0) 40.> 4) 9 
Round steak_...-...._ -~---do_--...| 21.5) 34.3) 36. 5| 35.8) 23. 0} 37.8) 36.5] 36. 6 22. 34, 2) 35.1) 35.7 
OS RRS 2S > oe , ees 19. 1] 29.6 31.0 31, 9} 20.6 me 30. 3) 30.7) 20. 27.7) 28.5, 28.5 
Chuck roast............]._._. do.....-} 15.9] 21.1) 24.2) 23.8) 16. 7) 22.9] 22.0) 22.11 16.81 22.7) 23 
Plate beef... asus tt: do--....} 9.4) 12.7) 13.6, 18.9) 12.8) 14.7) 15.0] 14.9) 10.5] 14.0) 14.2 14 
Porlewhoge. cn. <cs.50.3 hiascad 24. 5| 35. 7) 39. 2 39. 2) 20. 0} 39.6) 41.7) 40. 5) 20.0) 34.7) 38.5 4 
OR Bre ae 2 as te a 32.0} 46.7) 48.8 49.2! 26.0! 45.7) 47.4! 46.9) 35.01 47. 3| 50.8) 51.0 
RE ORES opcues «meme ys | 31.0} 58.7) 58.8) 61.7) 34.5) 57.9] 61.0) 62.6) 31.3) 52.4) 58.4 7s 9 
Lamb, leg of_.......-.-- .----G0-_-....} 20.0) 37.9 wa 38.6) 19.0) 40.7 43.6) 41.3 2.3 37,5) 39. 0 
PRL. SS 4 Sa do_-....| 20.1) 31.9} 38.1) 37.6) 21.8! 40.2 41.9 44.9) 17,3] 32..7/ 37 
Salmon, canned red__.__|. SS 32. 4] 37.8) 38.7)... __ 27.9) 36. 7| 36.8! _..__ 32.1) 41.3 41.4 
Milk, fresh......22.0... Quart....... 10.0) 16.0} 20. 0; be 8.8 =4 13.0) 13.0, 10,3] 19 0 20.0. 20.( 
Milk, evaporated _______ 15-16 oz. can.j__.__| 13.4 13. 5 ) oe | IL2 113 1.2 iacwied | 1205! 12.5 12 
Butter-___. pabconeubibace Pound -_____. | 37.1) 56.9) 55, 5) 85. 5| 37.0) 57.3) 55.3) 54.8! 39.0) 55.8) 56. 6 
Oleomargarine (eli but- | _- SOR A | $1.8) 32.6) 32.5)... _- | 29.0) 30.3) 30.4)... 35.6, 35.9 
ter substitutes). | | | 
Se SD I ms do_.....| 25.0) 35.0! 33.9) 34.4) 22.0 35.8 34.1) 33.9) 23.0 36.6) 35.: 
ROOG,.. natin atid do --..| 15.7) 3.6) 22.8) 22.9 16.0) 23.2) 21.4) 21.7) 16.8) 24.1) 24.) 25 
Vegetable lard substitute|.__-_do..----|_____ 24. 6) 23.7; 23.8). 2A. 5 24. 3} 24.7). sca 22.1 22 
Eggs, strictly fresh --..__ Dozen -_-_._. 22.6) 41.6) 39. 1 oud 25.9| 42.5 38.7) 38.7) 28.3 43.1) 40.0 42.3 
ne ELLE Cia = aan 6..0/ 10.4) 10.9) 10.9) $4) 9.4) 9.8! 97) 5.4) 10.4! 10.2 103 
Et aah we | ioe ée—. =<: 3.6; 6.9) 6.9 6.9 3.2 6.5) 5.8) 5.8 3.8 7.1) 7.2 
Corn meal__....._...... lees do......| 2.6} 4.7| 4.0) 4.0 2.5) 4.4] 3.91 8.91 2a] 45) 41 42 
tolled oats... ......-__- —— i 9.7| 9.5, 9.5. 8.8; 8.5) 8.3/_____ 9.8 9.7 99 
orn flakes... .........- 8-oz. pkg_.../_.._| 11.5 ote a oF ere 10.3; 10. 2; 10. 1)... 12.1) 11.9, 12.0 
W heat cereal......-..... Sees See 25.7] 26.2) 26.6)..... 23.2) 24.6) 24.3)_..__ 25:4! 27.2) 27 
Macaroni. -_....... 22... PUURG, .scctheceve 21. 8} 21.6) 21.6)... _- 19.1) 29.1) 48. 7)_.._. 19:1) 19.1) 19.1 
BOD os angio nein Dial Sai _.-—* 8.6] 11.0] 11,3) 11.3! 9.0) 10.6! 10.8) 10.8) 8.2 11.3) 12.2) 11 
Beans, navy_.....----..|.-..- i 12. 5| 10, 5! 10. 5|__._- 9.3! 8.0! 7.8\____. 12,7} 11.0) 10.8 
a eae RM Sites % ise ivcnack 2.2} 6.0) 5.9 5.6) 1.7 4.3) 5.4) 3.5) 22 68 5.9 6.0 4 
i Ne Meee ID St | com p Ss | oe 0.5; 8.0; 8, 2)..... | 10.4) 7.4) 6.6)... 9.8) 8.8 8 
ers, ga sensome 2 Rese enone : sommes 9.6) 5.4) 4.9) 8.2) 6.5 51). | 80 5.9 
Beans, baked__._._____- | No.2 can__.|.___- #2. 41 11,7} 14, 72 11.2) 46.6) 10.6) _____ 12.7} 12.7) 12 
. OFM, CORO 0 aoe canna atin. pleaded 18.9) 17,7) 17.7)..-..| 17.2) 15,4) 15.2! 19/2) 18.4) 13.3 
‘ | 
Peas, canned..______...- PSS SES Bah 29. 1) 19, 2) 19,2)... _ 16.6) 15.4) 15. 6)__.__ 22,4) 21.4) 21.9 
Tomatoes, canned._.____ Cay “NORROR | wee 18.7} 11, 2} 10,8)... 11.5) 9.9) 10.1)_____ 12.9) 10.8 10.8 
Sugar, granulated. __.___ Pound. ___.. 5.8} 7.4) 7,3) 7.4 6.6 ™ 6.5 7.5) 7.4) 7.4 
: | 
(Eon CE oa ee | 60. 0/100. 3/106, 6|106,6| 56.0! 76.5! 75.0) 74.8) 61.3) 92-1) 96.2 97.5 
Coffee... .....akhk i -----G0__.-..] 32, 0) 49, 24. 8| 48.3) 47.8) 47.9) 28.8) 53.3) 54.2. 53.9 
SARE Sram 5 saa SHOER + dias 18. i 14.5) 14.6)_...- 20. 0; 19. 6) 19.8 
Raisins.-_....... + Ya AMOR 15. 4} 17. 13.0) 13.4) 23. 5)...| 15,5) 15,2, 15.5 
Bananas --......:,..-...| Dosen... -..|..._ | 27. 6| 28, 27. 25.8] 25.6)... 38. 8) 37. 5| 37.1 
Oranges............ racen|smereW0--corelneann| 66.3) 487] 40, 60. 8] 49. beaks! pm oy 65. 8) 53.0) 53.0) 


























1 The steak for which prices are hers quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be knowa as “porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Article Unit | | _ 
July 15— July 15— July 15— 
J June July =v June|July =, June July 
‘Cer! ewsks 15, | 18, | 15, | 18, ee LCE 15, | 15, 
| 1913 | 1925 jee 1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 1913) 1925, 126 1926 
mPa | — 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cis 
Sirloin steak____..._.--- Pound ------ | 24. 2) 45.3) 43.8) 43.9) 23.8) 38.3) 38.8) 39. 1 26. 0! 40.7) 39.6) 39.4 
pS eRe See Sea do....---| 21. 3} 36. 6| 35. 5| 36. 0} 21. 3) 35. 1) 34. 6] 35. 3) 23.0, 34.0) 33.9) 33.7 
ee ee ae do...-.-- 20. 2; 34. 4) 34.1) 34.7} 19. 1) 29. 8 29. 8) 30.4) 20.0) 27. 6; 28.3) 28.7 
Chuck roast-......-..---|_..-- rN cole 15. 9} 24. 0} 25. 0} 24. 6) 15. 2} 19.9) 21.3) 22.1] 17. 5| 22.9) 23.6) 23.0 
TIRE SS 2: Be. RA 11.3) 14.0) 14.8) 14. 5) 11. 6) 15.6) 15.3) 15.3) 11. 7) 13.3) 13. 9 13.6 
fee a eS Se I dicelteee 20. 4} 38. 0) 39. 5) 39. 7) 20. 6} 39. 4) 40. 6) 39.9) 23.2) 44. 8) 2 42. 5) 
Bacon, sliced_........_-- ae ee Reeve 32. 7) 51.7) 54. 8) 55. 6) 26.7) 42.9) 46.2) 46.8] 30.1) 49. 5) 52. 7) 52.7 
a... a a Saale. 32. 3} 53. 8) 57.7) 58. 5) 29.7) 55. 5) 59. 5) 60.0 38. 0) 57. 2} 63.0) 63. 7) 
DGD OOS Chil a in tits 5 <ats <i 54 a 20. 2) 39. 4| 42.3) 41.5) 15.7) 38.2) 41. 5) 39. 2) 20, 7; 38. 2) 39. "| 39. 4] 
soak ieche ln neon -48- ~~ do._.-.-- 20. 2} 36. 7} 40.2) 39.3) 23.3) 38.9) 40.3) 39. 5| 22.0) 38.6) 41.8) 40, | 
Salmon, canned, red ----/____- BBidimrseladi iil 33. 4) 39. 3} 39. 3)/.____ 29.9] 36. 5} 36. 8j_.-_- 81. 1) 39. 2) 39.6 
Bee ag Quart....... 8. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0; 8.0) 12.0; 12.0) 12.0; 8.0) 13.8) 13.7) 13.7 
Milk, evaporated _------ 15-16 oz. can_}_____ 10. 8} 11.0} 11. 0'_____ 10.9) 10. 8} 10, 8}.--__ 11.2) 11.2) 11.2 
a all lll Pound_..... 32. 3] 50. 4| 48.0) 47. 1/ 34. 4] 52.8) 49. 2) 48.8) 35, 2) 53.9) 52.1) 51.5) 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____- CP dincwedeisbcias 27. 5} 26.9) 27. 0j..-_- 31. 1) 29. 6] 30. 1)..-_- 31. 7} 31. 8) 32.2 
ter substitutes). 
Sa Rae Rete meet Cine ME pe Tis iamagiiel 25. 0) 40. 6) 40. 8} 40.7) 21.0) 36. 6) 35. 1) 35. 1) 23,0) 36.0) 36.3) 30.5 
SE Dacachss ti cw wedetccigh bee aed A daliindet 15. 1] 22.9) 21.'7| 22.3) 14. 2) 22.0) 21.6) 21. 1) 16. 5] 24: 5) 23. 4) 25.0 
Vegetable lard substitute} _-__- | ee eae 26. 4; 26. 4| 26. 3). .-__ 25.9} 25.8) 26, 1).--.- 27.4) 27.3) 27.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh_-_...| Dozen_--.---- 25. 3) 45.4) 42.4) 42.8) 22.4) 39.8) 35. 5) 35, 8) 29.8 ‘as 40. 6) 41.7 
Rape a Es anattd ats Pound ------ 6.1) 9.9 9.8 9.8) 4.8 9.2) 9.2) 9.2) 5.5) 8.0) 7.9) 8.0) 
, te See See Pe QDs ismeens 2.9| 5.5) 5.6) 5.6) 3.3) 5.9) 6.3) 6.3) 3.2) 5.9) 6.2) 6.1 
6 ay DAPI TERE tae Cairne: 2.8 6.44 60 61) 27) 4.7; 41) 40) 27) 56 5.1 5.2 
i nT Nell fie tae a tall 18 ations 8.6) 8.3] 8.3j..-_.| 8.9) 8.7] 8 6)._-_- 9.3) 9.4) 9.5 
co, Gl ee ee ee 8-oz. pkg....|..... 10. 1) 10. 1; 10, 1j-.-_- 10. 3} 10, 4; 10, 3)..-_- 11.5 4 11.3 
Wheat cereal. _-_____-.-_- 28-0z. pkg---|_.._. ea ad cy ae 23. 8} 24.9) 24. 6)..-__ 24. 8} 25. 5) 25.5 
Miscera@m 2... -....... PES oo, hanno 19. 8} 19.1) 19. 2)_____ 19. 9} 18. 1} 18, 2j._-_- 22. 1) 21.9) 21.6 
cel laeeedll URES patlen, AE oA th ts 8.7 11. 6} 11.9) 11.9) 8.8} 11.0) 11.2) 11.2) 8. 5) 11.3) 12.0) 11.9 
Beans, navy-.-.-.--- eal tell JD initiatin-oheKindas 10.0} 9.2) 9 2)....- 8. 7.4). Do 9.5 ¥ 7.7 
ttn itt step shdacinl nin le BOcilinde 2.1 4. 8} 5.4, 4.44 2.2) 5. 5.4, 4.9) 2.0) 4:8): 6.1) 3.9 
ee kiadecccchesesdseskcaule | eee Fa Sn 7.06 8.i... 8. o@ '¢ i..s.. 9.3} 7.8 7.4 
aE era SEP Te ae EP 5.8) 6.4) 5.3)-.-_. 5. 6.5) 4.4)....- 7.0) 6. 3) 5. 5 
Beans, baked-_---_----._- No. 2 cam---/]_.-.- 12. 7} 12. 6| 12. 7|_.-.- 11. 2} 10.9} 10, 9)__-_- 13. 3} 12. 8) 13.3 
Corn, canned... --.....-]....- a eee! Be 18. 4) 16.7 ed shade 17. 0} 15, 5} 15, 6}... 18.5) 17.1) 17.4 
ORE EP EES See EP ae 17. 8 na fs Eee 17.8} 17.0} 17. 5|..--- 18. 3} 17.8) 17.7 
Tomatoes, canmned____.__}__-_- | J Miebal PRES 15.1) 14.1} 14. 1)---_- 13. 7} 12.0) 12. 1)..-_- 14. 4) 13. 7} 13.5 
Sugar, granulated-_-.-.-_- Pound-....- 5.1; 6.8 6.6) 6.6) 5.2) 7.1) 6.9) 7. 6.3) 7.2) 7.1) 7.1) 
PMS RT ee Reel ae saa foe , as 53. 3} 74. 1] 72.3) 71. 4} 60.0} 77.0} 78.0) 77.7 50.0 79. 3) 82. 5 81.3 
+ MEG aia ae GO wii. cn 30.7) 51. 2) 51. 5) 51. 3) 25. 6} 45. 1) 46. 5) 46. 8) 26, 5) 53.2) 54.7) 54.4 
acilansc Geaonilientece ao apilinta Neesoidadl do....---|.....} 18.1} 18. 8} 18. 6|..-._} 18.0) 17. 8} 18. 1).....| 18. 5) 17.1) 17.7) 
} 
SEN apa Pa APE ee Bale 15. 5} 15. 4) 15. 4)_---- 14. 7} 14.9) 15. 1?..-..| 14. 5} 14. 7} 14.9 
» EE ae ee Dozen -_-_.---}...-. 40. 8| 42.9) 41. 3)... 38. 2} 40. 0} 35. Of____- 60. 0) 47. 5} 47.5 
Ree eT SERRE hele: AE: a YW eee Bsa 65. 3 a §2. 0}. ...- 58. 2) 51.3) 46. 5)-.... 64. 5} 50. 6) 50.2 
| 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be Known as ‘‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 









































CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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pase | eos S2S Ses eer - Sat nee eee. See eT e pe he EE he Et 
, Bae | §&$8s SSS SE2 SES SAR BFS §FA RAR FHM eis sda xe 
a | gaa) | gees ee cle me aes Use oes gue woe eS ses Ue | 
> | gas | 88s S84 S88 SSeS xa de di aad s ee gaa Ase 
5 | foe. coe eee Cee eee eee coe cee Seer eee eo eee vee 
v b | 2 | Sees ¥oe SAX See An SoS “Od RRA SYS aae 84 x2 
s e198 | Seno ao ante f.| See T ad et cle | Pa oe ed g 
5 | 3 | S8&s ie ct Be A le (iS SB; itt 
Ce | Rare sen aoe cee Cae eee eee tre ee ore aes aay See 
. Bae | Odes SEG 384 GSK Sen ges “SS Bas Sav gdg 2aS 
= ce tas. See eee ae ea eee Cee eee ere phar EE ala bs Be: 
al sxe | S988 33 deé4 de Sdn ges soS gd ose si- gdd 2e2 
3 S| foue SSS GSN ASS SAG HRS She GST ASE BAS SSH NSE 
& | 4/8 | Saxe S59 gd dad sdk ges “sg add ove tin gid sed 
A Pets | ace ae eae oe | ee bo ed Pate ae Se BE. Re 
= | 8 | Saas aan RS igi asi wee sit tie i! ieosai iit 
Bak | sons Sev SkS GEN AbY Bae nee Bex ere Sey asa hen 
- Bas | S888 E83 S82 Sa SHR EMM VOR ARG avd aai= gen Ses 
S | ga8 | aoce ud ped Sen {aud gua Col ued Gee ane ane mae aes 
# BAS OmMaA SS5 8825 S35 8x $ “4° Re= SY b> a oh 488 
. i-td @ bees ae eer ee. fer eee, con wee, ee ae oe eee et ee 
2 1812 | Saea S58 ASS Ae Bax. Bo“. SS AS SYS na" Sse X2s 
a) > 0 60 NO Sam wm is i~ =o ' -=wo wr, , 16 i~ | 'o& wom .) 9 
318 | Ss66n aon gis ig! €Si gol ii fis fei! et ze) eee 
a J 3 een were 2 fe he 2 ke ee ei Oe 
baw gets Peace Seek er or eee eee. one he de i 
BS2 | S885 SSG S35 SSS Sak BEM “SS Ras: ave an” S$Sn S83 
¢ fe twee oe oo ee ee oe ee re ee 
- BSe | S888 S38 #3 s¢ RGA Ze “Sd Rad. AES an” SSA Sas 
E aes ae con. eee: ee See ee ee ae 
2114/8 | 8s S39 A845 Sse sad XS “Sa kad avo ax“ gee Sse 
" | 2 Pe | sees et hes ile be RE te 8 A i OL Heol Sie ee 
5 | 2 | S8ee Sal SiS iB: RS ASS Sey Lis ity (YS SS i iti 
Bae | wens See SHS HSY Yon G-= Re ene Bra here 
g E-= CBa% SSS S33 ASh san eo OS Aa ™ —_—. oh. sam 
a2 | °a8 | Bees wer Rar che} hee ee eee hh toe ote 
BS | ESS | S888 % SEY S54 ASR SRR SS HHS KAS Hse aS" S55 289 
5 bk Sood: ; See 8 6 SS SSS eae Sa See hein Boe 
1} ee OSs SSS BRA As San 22° “S85 Ads Sve évir cos wig 
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1 Per pound. 
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Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind, Jacksonville, Fla 
| | 
| ih | 
. — . . 7 
Article | Unit JulyJunelJ uly! JY 15— |gune July| July 15— June Jy 
15, | 15, | 15, ——-| 15, | 15, oe aoe | 45, | 15, 
1925 | 1 1926 1 1 , 1996 
| 926 |1926) 913 1925 | i 1913 ages | . 
Senne | Se mens | TRAE! Senin 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. Cis. | ne Cts.| Cts.| ( 
Sirloin steak_................. Pound ___.__ 31.2) 32.8) 34.0) 95.5! 39.3) 39-2) 39. 5) 26.0) 36,3) 37.1) 37 
Round steak. _........-....--.)_ do._..._.| 29.6} 31.5) 32.8) 94. 7| 37.6) 37.8) 88.1) 22.0) 30.7) 31-9) 31.9 
of” ape ar! rrge do_______| 23.5) 26.7) 26.3) 48.9 29.4) 29. 6 wt 23.8) 26:3) 28.1) 28.8 
| | | 
ii aaa eA Ts ol eis |W! ‘state 18.5) 20. 2) 20.3] 16. 4) 24. 4/24. 8] 24.7) 4.9) 18.8 20.0) 20.5 
ee een ae eer 15,2) 17.9 17.5) 42.3) 24.9) 15.2] 15.4) 40.8) 21.6) 22.5) 12.9 
Pork chops-....-..-.--.-..-.. wear GR. ns 34. 2) 38.3) 38.3) 22.0) 39,7) 41.1] 42.1) 92.3) 92.5) 40.0) 40. 6 
| 
Bacon, sliced. -.....-......... Ate a Be Piaeahe 48. 2).50.8 52.2 30.71 46.3) 49.1) 49.3) 97. 3 45.7) 51.4) 
RO ENO oe i ls os Ge. 22 | 1.5) 53.3) 57.1) 39.8) $5.9) 61-9) 63:0) 28.7) 63.3) 59.4) 55.5 
Lamb, leg of... 2... -..-.-.2-.5)..- 3 OD. ed | 36.0) 35.0 ra 21.7) 40.0) 44.2) 41.7) 19.3) 35.0 40:0} 38.5 
thin ERC sidan eb apa: the head: | 30.5) 35. 2) 35.0) 21.0 36.7) 40.0) 40.2} 29 8):34.9. 41.3) 4 
Salmon, canned, red_.-.....24).5. 2 OD. - ns 31.1) B7.4) 37.4) | $3.0) 36.4) 86.3). |-30.8| 38.9) 3s. | 
BTR IPO non cs ad] UBTS,... 16.0) 15.8 oni 8.0 ahs a2. 12.0 12.4) 18. 8) 2.0 22.0 
| 
Milk,,evaporated.___...._....- 15-16 oz-can.| 12.0) 11.5) 11.5) 10.7, 10.8) 19 ee! 12.0) 11.8) 11.4 
a aaa age pe | Pound... 63.1) 48.7) 48. 9\°332 51. 7| 49.2) 48:6) °38.6\ 64.7) 61.6) 51.8 
Oleomargarine (all butter |____. De oe. 31.1) 30.5 fo 29.9 20.0) 80.2)____. | $0.5) 31.1) 30.8 
substitutes) . | | | | | | | 
ee ee eT ae Gan = 3 33. 9} 30.4) 30. 6) 21.3) 37.3) 35. 5) 35. 5} 22. 5) 34. 5) '32. 8) 32.2 
O_O a arr en lad <a OR. 2a 24.2) 23.3) 23-8) 15.2) 21.8, 20.7) 21.4 15.26) 23.8) 24.1) 24.0 
Vegetable lard substitute__-__. Lox og es 18. 7 ies 21.2 react | 97.2) 26.7):26.7) | 24,4) 25. 0) 23.8 
} | 
Eggs, strictly fresh-_......___- | Dozen... __ 39. 9} 34.7] 36. 8) 29. A 38.7) 35. 7 35. 8) 30. 6) 51. 7| 41.8] 45 
, re eee Eee Pound --_.... 8.9)- 9.0) 9.0) 5.4) 8:1) 8:0) 8.2) 64) 21.6) 21.0) 11.( 
oT i ET ol «- | ie . rere 6.0; 6.0) 5. 4 3. 2 5. 8 5. * 529) 3.8) 6.8) 6.9) 6. 
| | 
Coe ee wed Fonte 5.2) 4.1) 4.1) 26) 4.7) 4.2) 4.1) 3.0) 4.4) 4.1) 41 
ke ER RE ORE Hy 2 ie... 9.1) 89 89 | go 92) 811. | a9 92 93 
Corn flakes._......-.........s| B-oz. pkg____| 12.0) 11.7) 11.7). __ 10. 2| 10. 2) a eas. } 11.5) 11.4) 11.2 
Wheat cereal__.......____.. | 98-02. pkg...| 24.9) 25.81-25.8) | 04.61 24.61 04.81 | 94.81 04.91 24.9 
OO OEE EE EEE BNE | Pound._____| 18.7} 18.3) 18.3). 20-8) 19:0) 19.0)... __ | 20.6) 19.7) 1y.s 
Rice... ...-. -daeso--- a bs --- 10.0) 10.2) 10.2)°°9.2) 11.8) 11.8 12.41/66, 10.5] 11.3) 11.2 
ny ae eae tals fs salle rw oll 11.3] 9.6] 9.6. | gol 7.6 7.5|____ 11.0} 10.3! 10 
Rl PR SRA PS * ae i... 5.5] 5.7] 5.3)" 2.2) 4.7] 4.9) 4.61 2.6) 4:5) 6:8) 5.9 
ell GE Feige Fi Re alan ca ” re 10.8} 5.7) 5.5) | 10.0} 8.2) 7.3)... 9,0) 8.0) 7.8 
Cadets FO! -----0 5 PA See 7.6, 3.9) 4.5) 5.8] 6:2) 4.2) 8.6) 5.4) 5.3 
Beans, baked... ..........__-. No. 2:can __.| 12-6)'11.6) 41.3)... 11:8) 40:0 10-1)... 11.2) 10.9) 10.5 
Gin OMMOn 5... san asl cence SE ing ge 18.7) 15.6) 15. 6)_____ 17.3) 15.0, 15.0)... _ 20. 8} 20. 2) 20.2 
Pama, eee. TS © ainamor en 17.5) 14.2) 14.2)... 16.7 14.8 Se | aap 20. 5} 18.9) 18.8 
Tomatoes, canned -_____...... <n we BS: 13.3) 9.8) 9 8)... 4,4) 11.5; 11.38)..___ 42/4) 20:5) 10.2 
Sugar, granulated....._..__... | Pound......) 6.9 6.9) 6.9) 5.8 7.3) 7.2) 7.2) 5.9) 7.8) 7.1) 7. 
yi Ned Winihte nN WADE: LD 2 7S eel 76. 8| 80. 8} 80. 8} 60.0). 78. 8| 85.7) 86. 1] 60.0] 95. 9] 97.5) 97." 
af SE Seng Soper Pear eae Pi | ite oa ne 45.1) 44.8) 44.8) 30.0) 51.4 50.9) 5029} $4.5) 61.2) 498) 50.4 
| Ee OS eS he oh ben dak | a Get 17. 2) 16,0) 16.7)__ 19.7 vier! 20.3).....| 17.9) 16.8) 17.4 
ES ee a ee .2.-.- 15.1} 14.6) 14.5)... - 16.0 15.9, 26. tu... 15.4) 16.4) 16.5 
BOBBIE, 0. ge ope s---- sp cen Dozen... ..| 31.1) 80.0) 29.5). ____ 80.5 31.8 31.4)__._. 28:6) 29:0) 30.0 
Oranges... ___ + CGE he D alae in m+... de 42.1 aa 6 dete 55.2) me 49,4).-.-- 56.9) 51.7) 72.5 


























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, 11). | 
"NOM 
| > vere | 5 art : 
Article Unit July | June | July July 15— | june July | rid | Sone! July | 
15, | 6, | 1, ——| bb, 15, 
1925 | 1926 | 1926 | 1993 | too | 2026 10836 08 | 08 | 1926 | 
; | Rae as ee |— : . 
Gts.| Cts.) Cte. | Gts. | Cts. | Ota.) Cis) Cta| Cts.) 0% 
Sirloin steak_......_..--. Pound -__--_: 42.0; 41.2) 40:9) 25:2) 40.3) 87.7] 8.2) 36.3) 35.2) 35.9 
Round steak _..-....--.--}..... do._..--2] B61} 34. 2p 3426) 2290) 37.0) 34.8) 935.5) 34. 34.6) 34.2 
OS Sea ae do....-.2| '83.13) . 32. 4 32.2) 18.0) 26.8) 26.3) 26.6) 25.0) 25. 6 25.3 
Clhuck roast.........--.-:|...-. do....:| 248} 22.9) 22:7) 16.2} 22. 7) 19 218} 21.6, 21.3) 21.1 
ES SS SIRS Se do....-.2| 46:9) 15.7) 25:8) 11.1) AL 4 12.6; 12.6) 13.4) 13.8) 14,0 
Sank ONS. nbs ddr -s elves TET SS 34.1; 39.3) 39. a 19.9) 38. 3 40.1; 39.4) 37.6) 37.7 36.7 
Bacon, sliced_....--.-.... | wdosc.--2) 4528) 49. 6] 4000] 2800! 52.6 B46) 65.9} 50.6) 62.3) 53.9 
tigen, slieed......-..--.-2]. 2.4 do_...-.-| 45.3) 49.6) 62.4) 29/0) 57.8) 61.1) 61:8) 58.8) 58.5) 53.8 
Lem, leg of... .-.-~---.-<|--.-4 do_.... .| 40.6) 41.1) 40. 3 78 29. 4 39.4) 37.9) 38.1) 43.3) 38.1 
| | | 
OS Ee ee ee ee. ee do__..--.| B58) 41.2) 3928) 1725) 381.7, 34:2) 33.8) 33.8) 36.4 } 
Salmon, camned, red _-_-_- eee ESE 31.4) |37. 8} 28.28)._._.. 34.2) 39.2) 39.2) 32.8) 39.8) 39.5 
Milk, fresh.....”_...---~. Quart... 17.0) 17.5} 47-5, 7.9} 11.9} 20.8) 10:8 120 11.3 117 
; | | 
Milk, evaporated____.___: | 15-16 0z.can.| 11.0) H. 2) @1iti._.._.l La As} 11.3) 1.7) 41.5) 115 
Butter PS ES eS ree: + Pound. --.-. 54.6) 53.6) 53.4, G28) 40.1) 46.5) 46.9 40.2) 47.7 46.8 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_____ do....--.| 29.3} ©20.3) 20.6)--.-.- 29.5 30.0) 29.6; 29.7) 29.8 29.9 
substitutes). | | 
re eT eee eee do... -2 83.8] 32.3) 32.4) 22.5] 36.0) 34.2) B42 35.81 34.2 249 
Pe ara do._._-.-| 21.9) 21.3) 21.6 17.6) 24.8) 24.3) 24:6) 23.4) 22.7) 22.7 
Vegetable lard substitute - ee "STS 7s & @ -. . ee 7. 5| 27.6) 27. 6) 27.4) 27 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.____- Dozen_...-__| 43.0: 39.9) 41.6 23.3) 37.8 34.2) 34. 7 37. 1| 35. 1 g 
ne is didi d- i) i tidal Pound. _._--- 94) 99 6.2) 9.9 20.4) 10.2) 10.0 10.1) 101 
NOUS: 2).-. 40-0-- ds db dale a oe 6.1) 6. 6.1 2.8) 62 5:8) 5: 6.0, 1.9 9 
Corl mest. ....)...-4-.4.1... PME 4.8) 4.3 4.4 23} 5.3 49 €9 511 481 48 
dolled gats....-..----.--3}..... do......1} 86) 84) ®8.4@).-.... 10.7; 103; 10:3) 9.5 38.9 9.0) 
(ern flakes... 4-......-3-4 8-oz. pkg_--.| 106! 10.3) 10:2).....- 12.2! 12.4 nex 12. i 11.8! 11.8 
W heat cereal_.-.....-.--- em gen .-| 23.9) 24.1) 23. F * RS 24.6) 28:3) 28.3) 25.7) 25.3) 25.4 
Macaroni__....-.......-2 Pound. ...-.| 1927) 39.3) 9.4/-..... 21.8) 21.4) 21.1) 21.0) 20.2) 20.2 
a ea An45.800s-d-..| J "| 8) 8.5) 4 10.2) 1.7 ee 11.0) 41.9) 11. 
: | 
RO Se ses es ee itninanchd “ag; £22 8 fi.....- 10.3; 9.7) 99.7) 97) 8.5) 88 
Potatoes. __....-.. se ee Otb-<e 4:2} 65 B29 41.8 4.1) 48 3.8 4.4) 4.9 4.0 
SIGIES. .. Jib aking odiinticdted ae co ie 2° | eee 10.7; 9:0) 7:9) M. 2) 8.3) 8. 
} 
| 
Sanliiee 1... ..ck-cscd-ccledess re ees 5.9! 4.91 5.0/-.... 5.6] 6.1) 4.1) 58 6.5) 44 
Beans, baked.........-2- 4} Nos2can_..| 10.4) 10. ON cast 4.4) 13.7) 13.6; 11.8) 91.9) 11.8 
Corn, canned - _-_.- ~~... o). 2 Qenaee<e|  17i0) (25.5) B628)...... 17.4; 45.8) 16.1) 16.9) 15.6, 15.6 
eel | 
PU, GU. nicotene deal dene GBinccade 21.3) 3.7 120. 5)....-- 7.0; 16.4) 16.1) 19.3) 18.0) 18.3 
‘Tomatoes, eammed......- 2)... do...----| 11:6) 10.2) BO.2)...... 15. 2} 4.1) 13.4) 16.4) 13/8) 13.8 
Sugar, geanulated_-..__-. Pound. ....- 6.3} 6.5) 6.6 7246 67a ra %) 7.6) 7.6 
Ob sete epee a Me ee. ee SD 8 92.7| 88.81 88.71 56.0] 76.2} 78.5} 78.8] 63.4) 66.7| 67.0) 
OS SES ee Go... Stk 1.4; -50.2) 50:0) 80.0) 57.5) 57.5) 57.6) 51.1) 51.8 51.8 
SVUINR m2, - std ab Sisal Sree ea 16.4; 16.8) 16. 5).....- 17.6; 27.7; 7.9} 19.3) 20. ° 20 ‘ 
DR cinctnwiscak ook «death sketiiel nade 13.9} 14,4) 14. 5/....-- 16.5) 15,8) 15.8) 15.2) 15.2) 15. 4| 
Mananas: - .4.44-------4-5 Dozen....-.. 34.6) 33.8) 3422)...... 4 10. 6) © 41.7) 4111. 5) 4 20.6) 410.4) 4 10.1) 
ee a ee mnmntOcnnneae| 61:6) -61h.1) 983.2)...... 52.9) 43.4) 45.3) 538.4) 47. 0) 46 j 














1 The steak -for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin’’in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Tasle 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD tn 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 







































































| Seattle, ‘Wash. | Springfield, I!. | Washington, Dc 
| 
Article Unit | July 13— | July. 15 
¥ . June July | Juty June | July aarT June July 
— 1 15, 1 16, | 15, | 15, | 15, |—>——] 15, | 15, 
| eS ae) | 
1 4 | i 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cis.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| ts. crs. 
Sirloin steak_.___...._-- Pound _____- | 24.4) 33.8) 34.1 34.1} 36. 4) 35.9) 36,1] 28.1) 48.1) 47.2) 47.3 
Round steak _.........--|.._.- do______- | 21.5! 20.7] 30.5} 30.3) 35.9) 35.2) 35.6 24 6 42.3) 40.4) 40 g 
Rib roast__........-.----|-.--- do___.-_-| 20.0; 26.6| 27.1) 27.4) 247) 23.9] 23.7] 22.01 35.5 34.6! 35 | 
Chunk roast_...........-j.... Qo). ii. 16.2) 18.0 20/01 19.4) 217) 22.2} 21.9] 17.9) 25.1] 24.3 247 
Plate beef. _._........---}...-- a 13.0} 14.2 15.1) 14.5 13.8) 13.9) 13.6) 12.4] 13.3) 13.5) 13.3 
Pork ebops_._........--- Fie See 23.6} 41.5) 45.0 45.9) 37.7, 38.5, 87.1) 21.9) 44.0) 45.5) 45.2 
Bacon, sliced__.......--_|____- So.i.k2- 31.7} 57.5] 61.4] 62.4) 47-8) 49.6] 50,7] 28.1) 50.11 53.21 52) 
Hom, sMeed__..........-|_..- | SERS 31.7] 58. 63.3) 65.7) 54.4, 56.4) 59. 6! 30. O} 60. 6! 62. 0) 42.5 
ST ES PB *' Eets 19. 6| 34. 37.6) 37.4, 40.3) 44.0) 41.8) 21.4) 43.6) 48.1) 44.8 
| 
ae ee ee 23:8} 94.3] 36,0) 34.7) 33.0) 36.6) 25.7] 226) 40.4 “4.01 44 
Salmon, canned, red_.._}_._.-. “Sears TSF 32.3) 38.8) 38.5) 33.7) 42.4) 43.4]... _ 29; 2} 37:9) 32.3 
Milk, fresh_............- Quart______- 8.5} 22.0) 13/0) 120 125 12.5, 12.5] 8.0 14.01 14.01 14 0 
Miik, evaporated. ._._.- | 15-1602. can_|__._. 10.5 10.8 106 1.8 118) U.7)-.--- 11.7) 12. 0! 12.0 
eens Oo eee 35.5, 64.7) 40.7) 49.6) 51.4) 49.3) 48. 4| 36.6) 55.0) 54.3) 53.5 
Oleomargarine (all but- |...__ 7 UT Tee 20.8} 30.7} 30:7) 31.3) 80.3) 30.4/._.__ | 20. 7] 31-4) 31.5 
ter substitutes). | 
Cees 25... 5. 2 Babli ws 00.226. 2127) 34.4) (360) 3507) 36.1) 85/8) 35,4) °23)8) 38) 9}°37.8) 39,5 
>" PegenaEerabew ra prt gare ° “STE 17.8} 24.4) 24.3) 24.2 2.7) 22.8) 22.8 16:0) 23,5) 22.8) 23.3 
Vegetable lard substi- |... . re 29. 2! 27.9) 27.8} 28.5) 28:0) 28,0 ____- 25:3) 25-6) 2 
tute. | | j 
i } 
Eggs, strictly fresh.....- Dozen_...... 34.5) 44.2) 87.2 380 37. ‘ 35. 33. 9} 26.0) 49:0) 43.9) 44.3 
Saree reese Pound ___._- £5 OS 9.7) 97 10.8) 10.1) 0.1) 6.7] BO 62 &» 
viet. ....... ee ae a oe! ae do.......| 29 58 50 51) 60 6 6.0) “3.8 6.5) 6.7) 6.7 
j | | 
Coun meal... 2 ..-.-2<b|o-- 52 .2.2.. 3.1 5.6 5.0 BO 6.6 52 61) 25 5.5 5.1) 5.1 
Rolled oats_......--.----|.2-.2 “eres "ita 20 8.9 90 10.3) 10-6)-10.0....) 9:5) 9.2 | 
Corn flakes__...........- 8-02. pkg ..__|____- 11.9 11.9 11.9) 11.9 Lg 11. 6..... 10, 3} 10.6 10.6 
Wheat cereal ._...-..... 23-0z- pkg ___|____- ee Q75| 27. , 25.9; 26.4) 27.6)_..._ 24:2) 24.9 24.9 
Macaroni . - -....-..4--.- Pound area rare | 381) B83) 1823) 20.4) 19.1) 19.1)... 23/8) 23.7 23.8 
its on<uhwcteiiinaketalhiake fe 7.7) 124 129) 130 10.8 11.2 1 § 9.8! 12.0} 13.0) 13.1 
Beans, navy-----.2.----|---.: ; eS nd 10.2 109 0.7) 8:6} $7\_...- 95) 87 87 
EOD. . si chiceenentils~-4b * “Sree 15) 3 40 22 44) Sal 45) 18) 49) 58 4.0 
iccnnichahaadivesieetiaticneldl a, Med 8.7] 6.6) 4.7 a} 89 7.2)... 10.4) 8.0) 7.4 
ee meese Fa Ps rs y oe eee ae ler ee 10) 6:5 5.5 
Beans, baked_....-..... No, 2.can...}....- M4 48.2) 13.3; M4) 5) 10.9)__... 10.8} 10.4 10.6 
Corn, Cannell - . ....0-<4-)~--,- 3 SOE Skee 19.8) 19.0) 19. ° 19.9} 15.6) 15.6)....- 17. 5} 16.0) 15.4 
Peas, canned. ____.-....-]..-.. DD - sheid- bin del 21.4, 2.1) 201) & 17:0 17.3)... 17.8} 116.7) 16.7 
Tomatoes, canned... -..!._-.. Se ae #98. 2)927.8) 217.5) 15.5) 13.7) 43.7)...-- 12.1) 10.5 10.3 
Sugar, granulated_-.-..- Pound.....- 61) 7.5 71 va 7.7 7.5 7.5 5.0] GO 6.8) 6.8 
EC eg on do._.....| 50.0) 78.9} 78.2) 78.3) 77.7}. 79.31 796) 67.5)°87/6) 91.1! 90.4 
cera Per do__.....| 23.0; 60.8) 62.7) 52:2) 52.2) 62:9) 63.1 28.8) 46.0) 48.6 45.8 
Bio iacacdionanadlill-coie (Rae ee, 15.5} 15.16) 148 38.0} 17.3) 17.4)...- 18, 2} 18.5 18.3 
Raisins_,__._... manana do. ..-...|-.---}') 14:3), 44.7 sal 15.1) 25. ual i 14.0 14.8 14.9 
Bananas_--..- pbchcanndll Dogen._...../..... 3 13, 6) 213.6 * 1a 18. 8)7 10.3) 79.6, __- 83.8) 36.7) 34.9 
SE nccedeewccpocandienste it dpagectiiasdal 59 5 46. 9 4 66.0) 50.3) 49.9). _.__ 67. 5) 53.3, 52.9 
1 No. 21% can. 3 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in July, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in July, 1925, and in June, 1926. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 





§ For list of articles see note 6, p. 149. 
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one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles im each city.’ 

Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 1928, COM- 


PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1926, JULY, 1925, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1018, BY CITIES 












































Percent- | Percentage decrease Percent- | Percentage decrease 
age July, 1926, com- age July, 1926, com 
inerease pared with— increase pared with— 
City July, ; City Jaly, 
1926, 1926, 

compared! July, June, leompared! July, June, 

with 1913| 1925 1926 |} lwith 1913| 1925 1926 
i Se 64.9 12.1 6.1 || Minneapolis _-_--_--- 56.8 0.7 3.3 
Baltimore__.....-..- 62. 9 2.8 ee eee eee fae ee 0.9 10.5 
Birmingham — ----. 68. 0 10.9 10.4 || Newark.........--- 48. 6 1.6 3.d 
| 2 a 5B. 3 2.3 0.1 || New Haven_____._- 56. 3 0.7 0.9 
Bridgeport...__._- dabbbr-rbrks 18 1.2 || New Orleans_....-- 5B. 5 2.1 10.6 
Pefidie..3.20....2-1 61.0 1.8 3.2 || New York..._._.__- 59.1 0.4 2.3 
EE ee: ee ae 2.5 SS 0 EE DEE 10,3 18 
Charleston, 8. __. 60. 7 169.8 2.3 Vi See... 55. 0 2.6 1.8 
Chicago. «.:..--.-- 4 7.8 1.9 2.2 UT eee Seer eee 1.9 2.2 
Cincinnati. .......- 59. 6 | 1.4 1,5 }| Philadelphia_..---- 58. 8 2.3 2.9 
Cleveland_._....... 56. 3 3.7 4.6 || Pittsburgh_____...- 56, 2 3..2 3.5 
(EE Sere raced 1.2 EPs i ae eee 0.4 0.6 
Dadlas. ccc ....-..4 63.6 L6 0.4 || Pertland, Oreg. -.--_-. 87. 2 3.6 2.0 
Pas 41.9 2.4 3.1 || Providence______.-- 58. 5 1.9 0.5 
Metres. i) 5 22 65. 2 4.5 3.3 |} Richmond_-__.....- 66. 6 0.0 241 
Fall River__....__-_- 53. 6 0.9 eee Anan | 3.4 2.9 
ST TERE 2.5 10.2 || St. Lowis_...-_..__- 60. 5 | L.9 33 
Indianapolis._.____- 56. 0 0.1 B33 8 Bee Sees 10.4 3.0 
Jacksonville... _._- 58.8 13.8 0.3 || Balt Lake City____. 3L7 6.5 3.3 
Kansas City_____.- 54. 6 1,2 3.6 || Sam Francisco._.__. 50.3 2.8 0.2 
Little Rock__._.._- 51.5 10.8 33)  — SaaS “eee Se 12,1 0.3 
Los Angeles ........ 43. 6 2.7 10.4 || Seranton........-.. 61.3 1.4 y I 
Lowisville__.......- 54.1 0.3 L9 j| Beattie... ..... 45.7 2.8 1.6 
Manchester_______- 55. 2 10.5 LOB Geena, it... ]----26i--5 2.0 2.4 
Memphis......... 51.3 0.8 1.9 || Washingion, D. C_. 65.1 | 1,7 2.5 
Milwaukee__....__- 60. 9 2.0 1.6 | 

! Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of July 99.5 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 45 ities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be imelude 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Little Reck, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Mii- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, Tll., and 
Washington, D. C. ' 
ee, coneuenation eures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 


given jew for November, ' Rg cg Bak The co: 1 which have 
My used for each month beginning with January, , are given'in the Labor Review, for March, 1921, 
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The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in July, 1926: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JULY, 1926 
































Geographic division 
ten Bau a 
North South North South Wes 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | ‘’ ®S*™ 
Percentage of reports received____...--._-- 99. 5 99.7 100. 0 99. 4 99. 4 99.1 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received -_-_----_-- | 45 13 & 12 7 5 





Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ¢ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

January 15 and July 15, 1913, July 15, 1925, and June 15 and 

July 15, 1926, for the United States and for each of the cities 

from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices quoted 

are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include charges for 

storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is 
necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds soid for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1925, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1926 





—_—— 





























1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan.15 | July15 | July15 | Junei5 | July 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Mostar Livies piel $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 14 $15. 40 $15. 43 
TT iE ae ect 8. 15 7. 68 14. 93 15, 18 15. 19 
Bituminmows......-.........2.....-..- 5. 48 5. 39 8. 61 8. 67 8. 70 
fee a 
SUNOS... 654-2 ei 5. 88 4, 83 6. 70 7. 37 7. 37 
Baltimore, Md,: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a SF re Pe ly Pe ee 17.70 17,24 115.75 116.00 116.00 
i tinnss thane than anoa hes 17.93 17,49 115. 25 115. 50 115. 50 
ene Ue ee LO Sa yg 17. 50 7. 58 7. 63 
Bireiechens. Ala.: 
SI I AE A en ts haa 4, 22 4.01 6. 87 7. 08 7. 28 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SOO oa SR Bee 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16, 00 16. 25 
0 Se a ee 8. 25 7.75 15. 75 15. 75 16. 00 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ne internat RE See Bake PARTE EI Nk EPR SRE ve, 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
USERS RS ie Tae §*.? Sat 528 EERE *R FETE 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. Oe 


* Prices of were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and tember issues 
ofthe Labor pete Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRIOES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1925, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 
15, 1926—OContinued 





























1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 July 15 June 15 July 15 
Buffalo, N. Y.:_ : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ET Titan om bapcintern amedineisiemae ee $6. 75 $6. 54 $13. 57 $13. 75 $13. 79 
ES SEAR ae 2 EES 6. 99 6. 80 13. 19 13. 46 13. 39 
Butte, Mont.: 
RETR Se Saat EF SE 10. 77 11. 07 11. 4 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
TESS: Sse es a ee 16. 75 16,75 111.00 11. 00 11. 00 
Chicago, Ill.: _ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a RE ered be SE WS AE 8. 00 7. 80 16. 30 16. 84 16. 88 
i cé.n oidinneutewnnnactnepiiia 8. 25 8. 05 16. 19 16. 63 16. 63 
AED hen EERIE pbs 4. 97 4. 65 8. 21 8.13 8. 27 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
TS SSS Cm Seenee re 3. 50 3. 38 6. 50 6. 57 6. 57 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EYRE FGETS SEEG: aeeeNepe 7. 50 7. 25 14. 42 14. 75 14. 83 
RGAE NESS, SR 7. 75 7. 50 14. 35 14. 75 14, 83 
oo nounguns buitintngokws dhe 4.14 4.14 7. 99 8. 56 8. 52 
Columbus, Ohio: 
SEE Tia ie a ES a Sitesi ae PERRY CHEE SAREE 6. 03 6. 58 6. 59 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ne FS SE: CES: LS 15. 25 14. 50 15. 17 
ESRD Chea tel em ae Lenihan 8. 25 7.21 11. 61 12. 22 12.72 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___........- 8. 88 9.00 15. 92 15. 69 15. 75 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____-_......_.. 8. 50 8. 50 16.17 15. 69 16. 00 
PRESS SRR Seas 5. 25 4.88 9. 80 9.41 9. 89 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a Alle a Serie 8. 00 7.45 15. 50 1 16.00 
0 ERIN Ess ae 8. 25 7. 65 15. 33 15. 50 15. 50 
Na a terme ciainndsindl 5. 20 5. 20 8.79 9. 24 9. 30 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bt Re SG? sg SE ee oe ae 8. 25 7.43 15. 96 16.75 16. 75 
PD, snsmstiihoocdideceteteres 8. 25 7.61 15.71 16. 25 16. 25 
Houston, Tex.: 
SSE ELS BOO Oe ES Ome Oe REE FOES AES Feeney 10. 67 11.00 11.00 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
NSS 6 Sb. dbninceaeneccosdgenensa 3. 81 3. 70 6. 58 6. 72 6.73 
Jacksonville, Fia.: | 
i os ik cata 7. 50 7.00 12. 00 12. 50 12.00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
SEE See oe SOLS and bene balonndaseccsncdeneund 14. 00 13. 50 13. 70 
PR a IR ES on WS SORES Pe 15. 40 15. 33 15.17 
a cnet 4.39 3.94 7. 84 7.48 7.43 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ERE 8 EAS ES ET) BR. SR (oR Taed Sat 1B. OO. la snicen<csnne 18. 00 
SG SS Pa Ses 6. 00 5. 33 9. 80 9. 85 9. 41 
Los Angeles, Calif 
ES ED IS SE a hae BO = ac 13, 52 12. 50 15.13 15.31 15, 31 
Louisville, Ky.: 
i cs ccc ldacweac! 4,20 4.00 6.17 6.31 6. 27 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aS CGE Ss RRR Baber 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 17.00 17.00 
ESS IES a 10. 00 8. 50 16. 50 17.00 17.00 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
SEY Se eas Sie 2 4,34 24.22 7. 29 6.75 6.91 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ok ee accel 8.00 7. 85 16. 60 16. 80 16. 80 
Ce ow 8. 25 8.10 16. 45 16. 65 16. 65 
SS eee | 6. 25 5.71 8. 89 8. 90 8.90 
Minneapolis, Minn.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
et a apc ae eat 9. 25 9. 05 17.90 18. 10 18.10 
A 9. 50 9. 30 17.75 17. 95 17. 95 
eS 5. 89 5.79 10. 88 11. 02 11.02 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1925, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 
S ji—Continue 
































1913 | 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 Julyi5 | July 15 June 15 July 15 
} 
Mobile, Ala.: 
EEE FEE: POE OS ee) Pee . 12 37 
Newark, N. J.: * * $0. 42 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BUBVG,.. ..- 2. nvanenenecee-no-eee- $6. 50 $6. 25 13. 50 14. 00 14. 00 
CHRD... nseewcnee- ces sscses 6.75 6. 50 13. 00 13. 50 13. 50 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BRIO Sac ccicwnpowevccccccoueesccce 7. 50 6. 25 14. 55 15. 05 15. 05 
CO SS a 7. 50 6. 25 14. 55 15. 05 15. 05 
New Orleans, La.: 
EEE CS ES! Se ea 2 6.06 26.06 9.14 9. 46 9.18 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS Se ae 7. 07 6. 66 14. 22 14. 75 14. 75 
ES Sere eee epee eres 7.14 6. 80 13. 88 14. 50 14. 50 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a SE be a ee Oe 15. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
ee ne Ee oe ae ere tee ELLE 15. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
IIE, . cnintsin Ben evatiniinibchocusiolphilbiinddiilddbicdetian 8. 48 8. 41 8. 52 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
SRE DAK oe ene 6. 63 6.13 9. 50 9. 42 9, 48 
Peoria, Il.: 
INA. Sod te athe dasn apps GheCechs ee ae Conobecsena 6. 38 6. 96 6. 80 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TIE 5k Eee ES 17.16 1 6, 89 114,79 115.79 115. 86 
2 7 SS Ss ee ee Se 17.38 17,14 114,32 115, 54 115. 54 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
thing dcancunentanebiondasd 18,00 17,44 14. 63 15. 13 15. 00 
SESE BEE [EOE COT 33.16 33.18 6. 53 5. 63 5. 59 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EY SEGRE 8 OD SS Ik 2 ee A cielo 16. 32 16. 56 16. 56 
RY OES AT I A Su SRE ae 16, 32 16. 56 16. 56 
Portland, Oreg.: 
NN oid nite hn codingincins 9. 79 9. 66 13. 00 11, 74 12, 04 
Providence, R. L.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE a eee 48. 25 47.50 415.7 4 16. 25 4 16. 25 
| SEGRE SSS oe: Sis 4 8, 25 47.75 415. 50 416. 00 416.00 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OS SE ES ae Se! SLE 8. 00 7.25 15, 00 15. 33 15.7 
| EEE PU SAE SSE 8. 00 7. 25 15. 00 15. 50 15. 75 
SSE ARE EL AOA se 5. 50 4.94 7. 96 8. 66 9. 4 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| EERE © te eb eee ee 14. 30 14. 60 14. 60 
| EE TEE Se ne aes. RS ee AA 13. 95 14,15 14. 15 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
*Pennsylvania anthracite— 
|S RSS SE F238 8. 44 7. 74 16. 18 16. 73 16. 75 
RRR: ayes: Rees 8. 68 7.99 15.95 16. 45 16. 50 
SSE a 2 3. 36 3. 04 6. 02 5. 87 6. 04 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SES AGRDEY' SET SPE 9. 20 9. 05 17. 90 18. 10 18. 10 
TLE SS ACER es SERIO | 9. 45 9. 30 17. 75 17. 95 17. 95 
EE BE Bae 6. 07 6. 04 11. 16 11. 26 11. 22 
Sait Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed-_-.....----- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 25 18. 00 18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed___.-.......-.-- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 25 18. 00 18. 00 
pT NESS EEE Cees 5, 64 5. 46 8. 41 6. 62 6. 49 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

4 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds. 

? Per 25-bushe! lot (1,900 pounds). 

‘4 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JULY 15, 1925, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 
15, 1926—Continued ° 
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1913 1925 1926 





City, and kind of coal ‘., Seer eee 
Jan.15 | July15 | Julyi5 | Junet5 | July 15 





San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 


2. UL eas $17. 00 $17. 00 $25. 00 $25. 00 $25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
SPE Aa Seay See ge 17. 09 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 50 
I. so, 2. DRESS wb me dobeonee 12. 00 12. 00 16. 39 16, 22 16. 22 
Savannah, Ga.: 
EE ES Se See RS EN Rit: He eee 5 10. 08 5 10, 88 5 10, 88 


Scranton, Pa.: — 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ti Ad nds asca natont lp cosas nahi igle S 4. 25 4.31 10. 38 10. 92 10. 92 
ree npc pa 4. 50 4. 56 10. 30 10. 67 10. 67 
Seattle, Wash.: 
I 7. 63 7. 70 9, 81 8. 51 9. 05 
Springfield, Il.: 
ee ee by OO TEE OL eS Te Cee RES eee 4. 38 4. 35 4. 33 


Washington, D. C.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

















CE dbhnhhenes biiehthdseteonteets 7. 50 7. 38 115, 34 115. 53 115. 53 

ras ape anncasescoubbapead 7. 65 17, 53 1 14, 83 115, 22 115, 22 
Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes, low volatile_-...._- STOR os See 1 10. 46 1 10. 67 1 10.92 

Prepared sizes, high volatile -_---_- Ri nb dddatospnatudsdbe 18. 38 | 19. 00 1 8.75 

17. 44 | 17.75 | 17.75 


Run of mine, mixed_-_-__...._.-..-- SEI 3 | GE GR Py 





i Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
§ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 


This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


~~ 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in July, 1926 


SLIGHT decline in the general level of wholesale prices 
from June to July is shown by information gathered in 
representative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 

the United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, regis- 
tered 150.7 for July compared with 152.3 for June, a decrease of 1 
per cent. Compared with July, 1925, with an index number of 
159.9, there was a decrease of 534 per cent. 

Farm products averaged somewhat lower than in June, due mainly 
to declines in the price of winter wheat, hogs, lambs, onions, and 
potatoes. Foods, clothing materials, fuels, chemicals and drugs, 
and house-furnishing goods also averaged lower than in the month 
before, while minor increases were reported for metals and building 
materials. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 
information for June and July was collected, decreases were shown 
in 139 instances and increases in 94 instances. In 171 instances no 


change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 























[1913= 100.0] 
1926 
. ; July, ee 
Commodity group 1925 ~ 
June Jul 
ET OLES: EINE: EEN. A SERRE MP RUES: SOESEY SEY Ee Se 161.8 143.7 | 140, 8 
Ne AER, TO SP EOE S ee, LEE at ee eee 157. 3 156. 6 | 153. 6 
0 epese <) SRREOS ORRE Rt SRE St) BREE ORERSEERIte 188. 8 175. 1 | 173.3 
a Od. emi heinkeebechnceScnoone 172. 1 179. 2 | 177.0 
maeunis Ge wees prediwers..25......5 22... ee. ccc dscziscc 126. 4 125. 1 | 126, 2 
Seep Sa) SRR ERS SRRRES +e Ss ERS ee TS eeeee 170. 1 171. 2 | 171.5 
Se SNe SE SRE ee. Ae, Meee See 133. 3 131. 1 130, 9 
PIN Coen. ccc ccctescesccccedrcessdscczssstse 169. 2 161. 7 161.1 
hinds dis neriicteibastd dindnmsicnst hina: siakttieieaiaelthaetaakibien 143. 4 122. 5 | 122. 5 
CN EE SEITE TE Sn een: sae se CE o> ee 159. 9 152. 3 | 150.7 





Comparing prices in July with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that large decreases 
took place in farm products, clothing materials, and miscellaneous 
commodities, with smaller decreases in foods, house-furnishing goods, 
and chemicals and drugs. Fuels and building materials, on the other 
hand, averaged higher than in July of last year. Practically no 
change in the general price level, as compared with a year ago, is 
shown for metals and metal products. 





—_—_eoor 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 1913 
to June, 1926 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together 

in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 
directly compared. In some instances the results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913—i. e., 
by dividing the index number for each year or month on the origina! 
base by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. In 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, 
als6, that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. For the United States and several 
other countries the index numbers are published to the fourth sig- 
nificant figure in order to show minor price variations. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation} 

































































United Czecho-| Den- Ger- 
Country----| gtates Canada | Belgium! Bulgaria slovakia| mark Finland | France many Italy 
Central 
_ | Bureau omg oa cary Director) Bureau Central | General | Federal] pio. 
Computing jof Labor reau of Ya. nd General | of Sta- |Finans-| Bureau | Statisti-} Statisti- earde 
agency....| Statis- | crotics | try and | Of Sta- | tistics |tidende) of Sta- | cal Bu-| cal Bu- Bachi 
ties y tistics | (revised tistics | reau reau 
tics Labor ; 
index) 
Commodi- 
BO Sacnien 404 1238 128 38 135 33 135 45 38 2107 
Year and 
month 
1056. Zhotnes 100. 0 1 oe ee | Ta a Sa ewe 100 100 100.0 100 
104... 54a 98. 1 102. 3 3100 121 4100 2... yg a, 95 
1015..c.cc<c< 100. 8 160.91 ===<.--.- eee 6 1.i<.-.-<.. 140 7-2 <s200 133 
| | 126. 8 oS eeeeeerre OD ae Sea > eee 166 f..-...iee 202 
ITS ceil 6 177.2 . | |) eee GW ti tbeccws | Sere | See 299 
1018. i 194.3 190.0 foiceusons ie ee be. jdt... | 409 
Tt Recta 206. 4 »  _» & res ea rs) , | rest / | en 364 
EE 226. 2 ee © Tilil- cm eck Ca Ses 382 1183 See 631 
aan ey 146. 9 8 Tea es) a 250 1263 | eicaeae 577 
|. Se 148.8 152.0 367 2472 1334 179 1219  ; eae 562 
See 153. 7 153.0 497 2525 977 201 1095 419 95. 1 575 
|” YR ahead 149.7 155. 2 573 2823 997 226 1100 489 122. 5 585 
1008 26 i 158.7 160. 3 jj eee 1001 200 1129 551 130. 4 690 
1923 
January.--... 155. 8 151.4 434 2657 991 181 1134 387 65. 0 575 
February--..| 156.7 153. 6 474 2666 1005 192 1127 422 84.0 582 
March___... 158. 6 155. 9 482 2828 1012 199 1108 424 96. 8 587 
PC. 6 ae 158. 7 156. 9 480 2757 1012 200 1096 415 89. 5 588 
ee 156. 2 155. 2 474 2613 1003 204 1093 406 71.9 580 
pn” REE RS 153. 5 155. 5 484 2545 977 202 1095 409 74.0 569 
Se gas 150. 6 153. 5 504 2408 949 207 1080 407 88. 8 566 
August__.... 150. 1 153. 5 529 2292 942 207 1080 413 85. 8 567 
September__| 153.7 154. 6 514 2265 943 202 1089 424 101.7 569 
October__... 153. 1 153. 1 515 2263 960 205 1077 421 117.9 563 
November_- 152. 1 153.3 531 2412 952 207 1070 443 139. 0 571 
December... 151.0 153.5 545 2597 969 210 1096 459 126. 2 577 
1924 
January_....| 151.2 156. 9 580 2711 974 210 1071 494 117.3 571 
February - -- 151.7 156. 8 642 2658 999 223 1078 544 116.2 573 
March--_...- 149. 9 154. 4 625 2612 1021 227 1094 499 120. 7 579 
po. ae 148. 4 | 151.1 555 2798 1008 228 1095 450 124. 1 579 
| oe ae 146.9; 150.6 557 2551 1001 225 1090 458 122. 5 571 
eS 144. 6 152.3 565 2811 968 219 1088 465 115. 9 566 
pa ee 147.0 153.9 566 2737 953 220 1085 481 115.0 567 
August___..- 149. 7 156.8 547 2853 986 233 1111 477 120. 4 572 
September _ - 148. 8 153. 9 550 2848 982 231 1117 486 126. 9 580 
October____- 151.9 157.0 555 2988 999 234 1114 497 131.2 602 
November _ - 152. 7 157.7 569 3132 1013 231 1120 504 128. 5 621 
December...| 157.0 160. 9 566 3181 1024 232 1139 507 131.3 640 
1925 
January-__... 160.0 165.5 559 3275 1045 234 1137 514 138. 2 658 
February._-| 160.6 164. 7 551 3309 1048 234 1141 515 136. 5 660 
March. ____- 161.0 161.6 546 3272 1034 230 1131 514 134. 4 659 
, | 156. 2 156. 5 538 3244 1020 220 1133 513 131.0 658 
_- paps 155. 2 158.8 537 3177 1006 216 1122 520 131.9 660 
p | Peedi 157.4 158. 6 552 3225 998 216 1129 543 133. 8 683 
} Ne Rorkigail 159. 9 158. 1 559 3041 1009 206 1118 557 134. 8 707 
August___... 160. 4 158. 9 567 2870 993 189 1142 557 131.7 731 
September_._| 159.7 156. 2 577 2834 996 168 1133 556 125.9 721 
October__... 157. 6 156. 0 575 2823 989 163 1121 572 123.7 716 
November__| 157.7 161.2 569 2822 977 158 1118 605 121.1 712 
December...| 156.2 163. 5 565 2913 977 160 1120 633 121.5 715 
1926 
January... - 156. 0 163. 8 560 2901 966 157 1094 634 120. 0 708 
February...| 155.0 162. 2 556 2899 950 151 1091 636 118.4 704 
arch. ..... 151.5 160. 1 583 2844 938 145 1081 632 118.3 693 
Amr 151.1 160. 6 621 2774 923 141 1081 650 122.7 692 
_ SBE ES 151.7 157.0 692 2938 928 141 1070 688 123. 2 699 
June. ....... 152.3 155.7 761 2842 926 240 1..%3.... 738 124. 6 708 
1236 commodities since April, 1924. § April. 
?36 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commoditiesin ‘ July. 
1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 5 July 1, 1912-June 30 1914. 
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Neth- Swit- | United New 
Nor- _ Swe- Aus- South : 
Country_...| er- Spain zer- | King- - Zea- : Japan | China! Indis 
lands | ¥®Y den | jand | dom | ‘lia | jang | Africa : 
_ 
| Bu- 
* reau 
Cen- | Cen- tr Bu- rol Office * 
tral | tral reau of | SUS of ate 
Bu Bu of Cham- D J B d Cc and C Bank kets, Labor 
Computing a ~ | Geog-| ber of | “"*: | 70ar en- | Sta- = of | Treas-| Office, 
agency reau | reau | raphy|Com-| 10 of sus |tisties| S°S \Japan,| ury |B 
; a of 7 rd renz | Trade | and | 6 and Tor , De. — 
Sta- | Sta- | St. | or Sta- od Be phen! 7 Bleed 
tisties | tisties | et? | tistics vised) tisties nent 
| | ang- 
. hai | 
Cc pm getty 
ties.......| 648 | 174 74 160 71 150 | 92 180 187 50 | 7117 42 
| eo 
Year one | } 
mone | 
ia deat a | 100 100 100 OP bi 100.0 |__...-../ 100 100 | 100 | 100.0 |... 
_. _, ee eee 4, me TG eee 4100.0 |._..-.-. #100 | . 104 a ee | #100 
a ee 14604, ....2. TT 9G Tae Ra TT 141 | 117 eee 
__, Bee ass 6. ...... Oe tet. hl ae 132 | 126 123 | Jee SRR 
_ 3 Se MGs... 4 566 15 £5... eek ok 146; 143 141 > Sra 
ao woo deseost i eee) ee ee 170} 169 153 = oes | 236 
BRS ET: 206... re hk ae a 180 176 165 Eee 
eee YS ee $71 | °©@50 |.. us 307.3 218 207 | 223 259 | 152.0 216 
eB eter ee 190 | 222/)196.5 | 197.2 167 192; 161 200 | 150.2/| 99 
 Saeae . iene. 176 173 | 167.7 | 158.8 154 165 | 129 196 | 145.5 | 187 
Se 151 232 172 163 | 179.9) 159.1/ 170 158 | 127 199 | 156.4| 18] 
~~ eae: 156 267 183 162 | 175.7 | 166.2 165 165 129 | 206 /153.9/ 182 
ere 155 253 188 161 | 162.9) 159.7 162 161 | 128; 202 159.4| 163 
1923 | 
January__..- 157 223 170 |. 163 |} 1747) 157.0] 163 |______. 131 184 152.7| 181 
February....| 155 | 222] 170!| 165/175.3! 157.5 161 j...--.-|....---.| 103 | 187.5 | 177 
March. ....- 156 228 171 168 | 181.0 | 160.3 163 |-----.. a 196 | 158.7 | 182 
pee 156 229 174 168 | 185.9 | 162.0 , 5 oe 126 196 | 157.7 180 
BSH... 149 232 171 | 166 | 186.5 | 159.8 RG OE 199 158.4) 180 
RI AU. 149 232 170 | 164/| 181.0] 159.3 a Ca) 198 | 155.2) 180 
RE Be 145 231 170 | 162|}1798]| 156.5 ela 124 192 | 155.4 178 
August.__._- et, Ser 210i] “ten | fee | 0ST. eT... 190 | 153.1] 176 
September..| 145 | 232 174 "oe Vee Fie. Yee eee 210 | 156.8} 179 
October__._- 148 235 171 161 | 181.1 |} 158.1 a ee 125 212 | 156.1 | 18] 
November..| 153 | 243 173 | 160 | 181.6] 160.8 Di icnctida ates | 209 | 157.3 | 186 
December...| 154/ 247|/ 176' 160| 1825] 163.4 APM SE et 210 | 157.5 | 188 
1924 } | | 
January__... 156 | 251 178 161 | 183.2 | 165.4 ), . ee 131 211 155.8 | 188 
February....| 158 | 261 180 162 | 183.4 | 167.0 SS PT 208 | 159.5 188 
March____- 155 | 264 180 | 162 | 180.1/| 165.4  * as STS: 206 | 157.5 18] 
April... 2. 154} 263 184 | 161 | 181.4| 1647 166 |...._.. 126 207 | 153.7 184 
May........; 153) 261 179 160 | 180.4) 163.7 eee: Saas | 205 ; 154.3 181 
= SR 151 | 262} 179| 158/1783)| 162.6 eee Wore. 199} 151.8 | 185 
MEPs iin wk 151 | 265 182 | 157 173.3 | 162.6 Ss eee 125 195 | 151.5 184 
August_____. 151} 271 182 160 | 170.6! 165.2 ae Pee 200 | 148.8 184 
September_.| 158 272 184 163 | 169.9 | 166.9 YE Fee 206 | 149.3 18] 
Octeber____- 161 273 186 167 | 169.0 | 170.0 | ee 133 213 | 152.8 181 
November _. 161 276 181 167 | 168.5 | 169.8 |: 2 BRE BS") ae 214 | 154.9 176 
December...| 160 279 198 168 | 169.8 170.1 oS RR SETH Mi 213 | 157.4 176 
1925 
January... -- 160 279 191 169 | 170.8 | 171.0 163 166 130 214 | 159.9 173 
February....| 158 281 192 169 | 170.8 | 168.9 162 DF plo 210 | 159.2 173 
March. ___.- 155 279 193 168 | 169.9 | 166.3 160 cL ee 204 | 160.3 171 
April. ...<.!- 151 273 190 163 | 165.9 | 162.5 158 162 130 202 | 159.3 165 
DEAy . <2. 151 262 191 162 | 163.0 | 159.0 159 pop Be | 199 | 157.8 164 
oS Eee 153 260 187 161 | 161.9 | 157.6 162 Ree 200 | 157.3 160 
Ea 155 254 188 161 | 160.6 | 157.5 162 161 127 198 | 162.8 158 
August.____- 155 249 184 159 | 159.6 | 157.0 162 163 7 200 | 160.3 160 
September..| 155 237 185 157 | 159.4 | 156.0 162 we to) 201 | 160.2 157 
October__... 154 | 223 187 154 | 159.2] 154.8 163 162 124 200 | 159.0 158 
November..| 154 | 220 186 155 | 157.0 | 153.7 165 he eee 198 | 158.4 160 
December...| 155 220 187 156 | 156.7 | 153.2 160 Bs 194 | 158.1 154 
1926 | | 
January-_.... 153 214 186 153 | 155.5 | 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 154 
February...| 149} 211 183 152 $154.5 | 148.8 160  Y Saree: 188 | 163.0 151 
March _____. 145 205 183 149 | 150.8 | 144.4 163 Sar t.223...4 184 | 164.4 150 
BOeG..i...<- 143 199 179 150 | 148.4! 143.6 167 156 120 181 | 162.8 151 
May...-..... 143 197 179 151 | 146.6 | 144. $ 167 gg eect 177 | 159.7 151 
Scare «Beef SRE SS S08} 146.4 |..... 0: )adet i. usd ens be goitit 155.8)... - 



































‘July. £52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 7147 items. 
[630] 
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Income and Expenditure of a Laborer’s Family in Argentina in 1925! 


HE National Labor Department of Argentina has published the 
T results of an inquiry recently undertaken by it to ascertain 
the average income and expenditure of a working-class family 
during the year 1925. The data obtained from a study of 1,000 
families in Buenos Aires show that a working-class family consists 
on the average of five members: Father, mother, and three children. 
It is also found that on the average, two members of the same family 
contribute to its support. 

The report states that the workers had steady employment through- 
out the year. It was also found that the eight-hour day was general 
and that wages showed no change as compared with the previous year. 

The average earnings of the workman’s family in 1925 were 2,032.99 
pesos (paper currency),’ as against 2,006.36 pesos in 1924 and 
2,515.96 pesos in 1923. The average annual expenditure per family 
in 1925 was 1,976.17 paper pesos, as against 2,023.81 pesos in 1924 
and 2,508.30 pesos in 1923. Comparing the earnings in 1925 with 
the expenditures, a favorable balance of 2.84 per cent is shown, equiva- 
lent to 56 ean This surplus, however, the report states, can not 
be regarded as a saving, and it may be said that income and expendi- 
ture were about evenly balanced. 

The analysis of expenses shows that food costs amounted to 55.82 
per cent; rent, 18 per cent; and other items, 23.34 per cent. 

The following table taken from the report shows the average 
quantity of food consumed per family of five in one month and its cost: 
AVERAGE QUANTITY OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CONSUMED PER FAMILY 

IN ONE MONTH AND AVERAGE PRICES THEREOF 


{Exchange rate of gold peso in 1925=91.38 cents; normally, paper peso=about 44 per cent of face value; 
kilogram=2.2 pounds; liter=1.06 quarts] 























poems Average cost Per cent 
; Tet quantity 
Article Unit consumed | po, unit | Per family heb J 
per family per month 
Pesos Pesos 
iti ous sdponp osmanadnieinuhes i Kilogram. .! s 0. 59 4.72 5.1 
AN i” ae 30 . 57 17. 10 18. 6 
la RIS — Rei eli eG SNL RS Ce 15 | . 43 6.45 7.0 
a oe eee ae Liter_____- 50 | . 20 10. 00 10.9 
SE a ee one oe Kilogram 30 | . 35 10. 50 11.4 
SG TE Te ee Cea tee oe a er 4 | . 50 2. 00 2.1 
RE EE Te ge GE OR ne es a Ee 4 | . 35 1.40 1.5 
OS STR ee ee eee Te Vy 6 | . 93 5. 58 6.1 
hh SEE SR SE EY SR Se BE a ig’ " aa 20 | ll 2. 20 2.3 
SRF TS RE IN Se eS CE ER Liter....... 1 | 1. 36 1. 36 1.5 
SS SG BR. kL Lksk a ba dee Dozen_-___- i0 | .97 9. 70 10.6 
SE SR RR. ee See i SE Se ee 15. 00 16.3 
EE Bono nal beded chenbiebbindisaltees qutwuweletecceresie s prwermwwanieeien 6. 00 6.6 
IRE PRE es a Ee SEES Peete See he kes 92. 01 100. 0 

















The 1,000 families included in this inquiry occupied 1,097 rooms, 
of which 172 were in wooden structures and 925 in brick buildings. 
The average rent paid for a room in a frame house was 22.73 paper 
pesos per month, and for other rooms 30.77 paper pesos per month. 

It was not possible to ascertain the precise distribution of the 
“other expenses”? which amounted to 23 per cent of the total, as 
the people concerned were unwilling to give this information. It is 





‘Argentina. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual. Buenos Aires, February, 1926, 


Pp. 1734-1736. 
* Average exchange rate of gold peso in 1925=91.38 cents; paper peso normally convertible at about 44 


per cent of face value. 
[631] 
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hoped, however, that this information will be obtained in the next in- 
quiry. Of the 1,000 families investigated, 776 had balanced budgets, 
162 had a surplus which averaged 445 paper pesos for the year, and 
62 families reported an average deficit of 294 paper pesos. 

The report of the labor department concludes as follows: 


It can not be doubted that one of the causes which contributed to the balancing 
of these family budgets was that only 18 per cent of the income was spent in 
rent, leaving the remainder for necessaries, whereas experience has shown that 
when rent exceeds 25 per cent there is a deficit in the budget. It is desirable to 
record that of the families studied the majority live in one room and that 16 
per cent of these rooms are in wooden dwellings. 


The following tables show the average income and expenditure of 
the 1,000 laborers’ families in Buenos Aires in 1925, by means of 
support and by number of persons in family. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR 1,000 FAMILIES IN BUENOS 
AIRES, BY MEANS OF SUPPORT 


[Average exchange rate of the gold peso in 1925—91.38 cents; normally, paper peso=about 44 per cent of 























face value] 

Number| Average Average 
Families supported by— of annual annual ex- 
families income j| penditures 

Pesos Pesos 

einen a cn cndiiinnnnavecsnechpione~<uiipassipanss+cahieeelaaans 397 1, 677. 07 1, 680. 20 
TEL STE SO me 2 SOR a Nil 19 886. 31 982. 74 
dich odd cab he Wahidn Lébbbsceetnss Sobstet tetemdpercorecessese= 129 1, 875. 00 1, 790. 38 
Parents and one or more children._............-..--.------.----.----. 36 2, 699. 22 2,543. 50 
er on... ..<cccacndeigeskeateadiidiens cagevges 228 2, 956. 03 2, 803. 38 
Mother and one or more children__-..-..-.......-------.-----+------ 75 1, 716. 28 1, 671. 16 
gE SER A SS SS 77 2, 240. 42 2, 180. 75 
NS S552 0% £79. <55s ib ehss . occ sates <occnbgapeanppeteosettnamens 8 1, 282. 50 1, 291. 50 
el , SEE SACL ie PR SE SS SEALE NET ee 5a Oe LL PEE 31 778. 97 757. 87 
ai re it 22 9-e-ewsamewtwweernn ses] 1, 000 2, 032. 99 1, 976. 17 





AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR 1,000 FAMILIES IN BUENOS 
AIRES, BY NUMBER OF PERSONS IN FAMILY 


[Average exchange rate of the gold peso in ia normally, paper peso=abou t 44 per cent of 
‘ace value 








Average wey expenditure 


























$ Num-| Average or— 
Number of persons in family pth — Miscel- 
lies Food Rent laneous 

items 

Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
EE GU ok Diipsncitocdctiicaccsshsaboxatia 145 | 1, 563.10 818. 01 342. 89 423. 22 
PE SR eee, Ree a eee Sees 134 | 1, 735. 50 906. 41 358. 36 434, 41 
ema Oakes SON, wns. 3 hn be se cpm 140 | 1, 958. 93 | 1, 093. 53 380. 11 435. 00 
Parents and three children_............................. 137 | 2,122.17 | 1, 240.48 399. 83 463. 88 
Peapearts ed Comrrenaret as. k. .. fe ok. ced 95 | 2,472.37 | 1,514. 62 374.15 527.05 
2 ens OG Meremmuaree. 3... .. 2.05 Ube ene cnn enn dl 69 | 2,681.00 | 1, 681.74 426. 04 525. 06 
NN TT ee a! See 37 | 2, 723.38 | 1, 759. 46 417.73 505. 35 
Parents and seven children .......................--.... 27 | 3,138.22 | 1,951.11 444. 00 717. 48 
Parents and eight children_....................-.-.---.- 11 | 3,346. 36 | 2, 073. 64 345. 82 832. 91 
Ses Se Wee RO, oh sn cecnneosnees 5 | 4, 467.60 | 2,712.00 588.00} 1,179.90 
Ge 5 catiindien bdo noc cpuccwdbtrinaachied 8 | 1, 768. 75 712. 50 322. 50 460. 50 
Father and two children___.......--.-.-.--..-.-------.. 11 | 2, 380.00 | 1, 036.36 367. 63 754. 91 

pg eet ese ieee 6 | 2, 215. 00 | 1, 160.00 352. 00 656. 
Father and four children_.............--.-2..-22222 2 Lee 2 | 2,750.00 | 1, 380.00 358. 00 954. 00 
BN SEE EE Se 1 | 2,700. 00 | 1,600.00 360. 00 840. 00 
eee paces sO Gare. sn sk a So dt 38 | 1, 266. 16 634. 74 322. 00 321. 00 
Mother and two children --_-.......-.-.-2-222--- 22. eee 46 | 1, 893.91 920. 00 354. 93 499. 48 
Mother and three children__.-............-.--..-...... 21 | 2,060.31 | 1,051. 43 320. 57 614. 86 
Mother and four children__-...-..........---2222- 2 11 } 2, 669. 18 | 1, 224. 54 400. 73 773. 72 
Wiotner ema ve eave ...........- -..426<-~ Sein ee hocbene> 8 | 3, 082. 25 | 1, 717. 50 424. 50 850. 50 
Mother and six ciiiidren --..... 2... 2-2-2222 ee ee 4 | 2,115. 00 | 1,380. 00 357. 00 387. 00 
Mother and seven children --.-...._....-_.-.-..---.-2--- 2 | 3,060.00 | 1, 860. 00 330. 00 306. 00 
Meoteer ang ie Glare’... ot 1 | 2,880.00 | 2, 160. 00 360. 00 360. 00 
rc io eer ne ee eee oe 2 | 1, 865. 00 650. 00 427. 50 532. 50 
| EE eS I ALTE eT TERE. 8 | 1, 260. 00 600. 00 438. 86 339. 45 
gg SRG | SCRE Ut sve SEE 31 740. 26 324. 39 301. 48 132. 00 
pete, Bo a ints Rot eS esate 1, 000 | 2,032.99 | 1, 134.96 366. 40 474. 81 
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Cost of Living in Mexico City ? 


177 


Statistical Department has compiled index numbers showing the 


[* THE June 1, 1926, issue of the Boletin Financiero, the Mexican 


changes in the prices of specified food and miscellaneous articles 
in Mexico City in March, 1926, as compared with March, 1925, 
from which the following table is taken: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES IN MEXICO CITY FOR MARCH, 1925 AND 1926 











— 








P March,} March, , Mareh,| March 
Article 1925 1926 Article 1925 1926 
Food articles Food articlese—Continued 
) ESR Fy gie ree eteu peer eeees 57 57 |} Chick-peas, small, better quality __ 68 100 
Bs BE On oma cckcovenesecned 54 56 || Beans, pulse or vetch._.__-._____. 100 123 
Rice, second class...............- 59 64 || Flour, American__.__.._........_- 121 125 
OE ee ee 81 98 || Flour, Mexican, first class__...._. 120 132 
Sugar, granulated, first class____.. 79 91 || Flour, Mexican, second class_____- 113 122 
Sugar, granulated, second class -__ 80 OF © Wi. .2.0U.Oii oiliciet cues 86 100 
STS AT SI 84 RG Mt aieeilaal ipa Raia Salllinggs 142 158 
Sugar, brown, in cones_-_-_-__..___- 72 eR SASS AE SSR SE EAE eS | 183 161 
Cocoa, Ceylon and Java_....._._- 121 ISB i Coatnctleee ics cts cede oconuseun 100 144 
Casem, pamonen.. -. 5... 2... ane 114 ee Ss EE. bina anabascospen 2S Spectacle 
Cocoa, tobasco---.........-.....- 148 141 || Butter, Sancocho__..__...__...__- 114 149 
Coffee, Caracolillo._._............ 143 151 || Butter, American.__.....__...._.. 134 134 
Coffee, Planchuela, first class____- 153 160 || Potatoes, yellow__._._.__.._____-- 186 200 
Coffee, Planchuela, second class__ 132 140 || Potatoes, white..___.....__..___-. 212 275 
Beef, first class...-............._- 181 221 |} Potatoes, spotted................- 266 300 
Beef, second class................- 154 202 || Paste for soup____............--_. 93 143 
Dee, wee Crees. _..............-. 130 SSR el Sy a Sa 96 261 
Mutton, first class................ 123 145 || Cheese, fresh _..._......._.___._-. 97 134 
Mutton, second class. _..........- 124 137 || Cheese, old.__.................-.. 99 121 
PE EL . cts cccccccees- 167 in ilar i ct Si Po 75 129 
Pork, second class___...........-- 113 178 || Salt, ground__........-...._-..-.- 88 112 
Chile peppers, ancho-. _.-_........ 59 73 ' 
Chile peppers, cascabel ___-____._- 147 174 Miscellaneous commodities 
Chile peppers, chilpotle __......_. 140 142 
Chile peppers, mulato_.__...__._- 54 134 || Charcoal, vegetable...-..........- 100 100 
Chile peppers, eR 77 70 eG iii Load lel 94 110 
i oR nat owen 176 3s.  Sscaeeies Sat ves 95 121 
eam, @eeewee. .................- 181 138 || Candles, stearine__...............- &§ 117 
Chick-peas, first class_...........- 65 93 |} Candles, paraffin -................ 96 117 
Chick-peas, second class 86 94 |; Candles, tallow..................- 04 204 























1 Report from the American consul, Alexander W. Weddell, at Mexico City, dated June 10, 1926. 

















LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





Review of Labor Agreements of 1925 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics will issue shortly as Bulletin No. 

T 419 extracts from such collective agreements made during the 

year 1925 as the bureau has been able to secure. The list is 

by no means complete, as there is no central depository where 

agreements may be found. Nor indeed are agreements always 

reduced to writing; many of them are unwritten and are observed 
simply as a matter of tradition or custom. 

From the labor standpoint, one purpose of collective or trade agree- 
ments is to prevent competition between the individual workers in 
fixing the terms of employment. To this end the union as a whole 
makes agreements with employers of labor, either singly or in asso- 
ciations, stating what the wages, hours of labor and other conditions 
of work ‘shall be, requiring employers to obtain their workers through 
union offices, and promising in so far as possible to furnish employers 
with first-class labor alone. 

Collective agreements began to be common immediately after the 
Civil War with the increase in the number of unions. Since the open- 
ing of the present century, however, there has been a rapid increase 
in their number. At first most of them were oral, but in order to 
prevent misunderstanding the practice is now to reduce the more 
important of them to writing. 

The length of the written agreements varies greatly. Some of 
them contain barely 100 words, others occupy upward of 100 pages. 
Some are confined mainly to wages and hours of work. Others con- 
tain extended provisions relative to arbitration, apprenticeship, dis- 
charge, holidays, overtime rates, and the like. 

The form of these agreements varies. The officers of each national 
and international union work out general provisions satisfactory to 
themselves and their members, and such provisions appear very 
generally in the local agreements of the respective unions. 

With the exception of the agreements made by the glass, pottery, 
and wall-paper unions and provisions regarding the use of the label, 
few agreements binding the locals are made by the national officers, 
though many national officers demand the right to approve agree- 
ments made by the local unions. 

In addition to the provisions relative to wages and hours, the agree- 
ments frequently contain clauses relative to the recognition of the 
union. Since the agreement is between the union and the employer 
it is but natural that a clause should be inserted on geared the 
employer to employ union members exclusively. Further, to assure 
the observance of this rule, a clause is frequently inserted requiring 
employers to obtain their workers through union officials. In some 
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instances where employers are unwilling to be bound so closely the 
clause provides that as between two applicants for a job, one of 
whom is a union and the other a nonunion worker, the employer is 
to give preference to the union man, other things being equal. 

Foremen and superintendents are generally considered as repre- 
sentatives of the employer and therefore as not eligible for vt, 
ship in the union, but some agreements require membership in the 
union, especially if these employees do any journeyman work. Some 
unions, notably those of the painters, specifically forbid their mem- 
bers assuming the role of contractor. 

The hours of work are always stated in the agreement. The eight- 
hour day is very generally observed. The 44-hour week is prac- 
tically the rule of the building, clothing, metal, printing and stone 
trades for day work while in many instances 40 hours’ work only 
is required of night workers. There are indeed a few cases where 
but 40 hours a week are required from day workers also. 

Very seldom do collective agreements provide for a seven-day 
week. Sunday is the general day of rest but in continuous occupa- 
tions any day may be so observed. State holidays are generally 
observed by unions, and, except in the building trades, these are 
frequently paid for. There are a few cases where provision is made 
that employees shall be given a week or two of vacation with pay. 

Work done outside the regular working hours is considered over- 
time. Many efforts have been made by the unions to reduce the 
amount of such work. In some cases no overtime work is allowed 
until the consent of the union officials is obtained. In other cases 
the amount of overtime is limited to one or two hours a day or three 
hours a week. As a rule the workers are paid time and a half or 
double time for overtime. In continuous gperations and in trades 
where there is regular — work or the employees work in shifts, 
overtime rates do not apply. Instead, a separate wage scale is made 
which calls for either a slight increase in wages over the day scale 
or a decrease in the number of hours worked per shift. 

A number of agreements make some provision for arbitration and 
forbid strikes during the term of the agreement. ‘The form of arbi- 
tration is similar in nearly all cases—a board of one, two, or three 
appointed from each side to the controversy with one impartial 
member chosen by the members appointed by the two sides. Some 
of the provisions relating to arbitration are very elaborate and con- 
tain minute directions for procedure. Both sides agree beforehand 
to observe the decision of the board. 

Many agreements contain provisions relating to apprenticeship, 
showing that the apprenticeship system is far from passing into 
disuse. Apprenticeship matters are under the direction of a joint 
committee of employers and employees which articles apprentices 
to employers, examines them periodically in regard to their progress, 
sees that they attend school for the required length of time each year, 
and on the completion of the apprenticeship period, varying from 
six months to five years, examines them and admits them into the 
union if found qualified. 

The matter of unemployment is variously handled. The usual 
method in time of slack periods is to discharge all unnecessary help 
and keep at work only as many as may be needed, in which case the 
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agreements generally provide that the employees older in point of 
service shall be retained and those with shorter periods of service 
shall be discharged first. Other agreements forbid discharges under 
such circumstances and require an equal distribution of work. Of 
late there has been tried in the clothing industries a system of un- 
employment insurance, whereby a fund is created by contributions 
from the employers and employees and is used to make payments to 
employees during the ae of unemployment. 

Seniority in the public utilities and the check off in the mining 
industry are referred to in the bulletin. Not infrequently the 
agreements prescribe the working conditions, such as provisions 
relative to the comfort and safety of employees, proper sanitary 
arrangements, toilets, wash rooms, dressing rooms and _ lockers. 
Some agreements require employers to carry ability insurance. 

As a rule, agreements are made for one year, though the term may 
be for as short a period as six months or for as long as five years. 
Agreements running for more than a year generally contain a pro- 
vision allowing wages to be revised yearly. Many agreements are 
for an indeterminate period. 

The present bulletin containing copies of agreements with the pro- 
visions referred to above is confined to agreements made and in 
effect in 1925. It is the second compilation of this character made 
by the bureau. The earlier bulletin (No. 393) contained extracts 
from agreements made in 1923 and 1924. The selections in this 
earlier bulletin were mainly excerpts showing particular conditions. 
Very few agreements were given in full. In the later bulletin the 
attempt has been made to give under each head one or two agree- 
ments in comparatively complete form, followed by extracts from 
other agreements showing various matters of interest 





AGREEMENTS 
Brewery Workers—Duluth, Minn. 


HE following extracts from the agreement of Brewery Workers’ 
Local No. 133, of Duluth, Mimn., are of interest: 


ARTICLE 1.—General provisions applying to all departments 


Section 1. Only members in good standing of the Local Union No. 133 shall 
be employed in the various departments of the breweries and branches. This 
shall not apply to chief engineers, nor firemen, nor watchmen who do manual 
labor. 

In case vacancies occur and the union is unable to supply men on application, 
then the employers shall be entitled to employ whom they choose, provided 
he is an American citizen, or at least in possession of his first citizenship papers, 
who shall, however, at the request of the secretary, join the union within three 
weeks and who shall be accepted to membership provided his initiation does not 
conflict with the constitution of the international union. 

Sec. 2. Should the union be unable to furnish help during the busy season, 
from April 1 to October 1, extra help may be employed at the rate of wages 
common in Duluth as long as such employment does not cause any lay-off to the 
union men. All such extra men shall have a permit card issued by the Local 
Union No. 133, within three days of their obtaining employment. 
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A permit card is good for one month only, but can be renewed again excepting 
when a good standing member of the International Union of Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers reports for work, then the last permit-card man 
put to work, shall at the last day of the month on which his card expires, be paid 
off and the union member take his place. 

If a vacancy in the regular force takes place and no union member is out of 
work, the oldest permit-card man in point of service shall fill such vacancy, if 
capable. 

Bed. 7. The international union binds itself to hold every member to fulfill 
his duties to the best of his ability toward his employer and to show proper 
respect for same. Should a disagreement arise it shall be submitted to a board 
of arbitration constituted as follows: Two men to be chosen by the union and 
two men to be chosen by the firm and should these four men so chosen be unable 
to agree, then they shall elect a fifth man, who shall not be identified with the 
industry or a trades-union, and the decision of a majority of this board shall be 
binding on both parties. 

Pending arbitration there shall be no strike or lockout. 

Sec. 8. Only union malt and cooperage shall be used as long as such is obtain- 
able at reasonable prices. 


Art. 2.—Brewing department 


Section 1. Eight out of nine consecutive hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
and six daysa week. ‘The hours shall be regulated within nine consecutive hours, 
with an hour intermission for meal. 

Sec. 4. Wages shall be paid every two weeks and shall not be less than $25.50 
per week for brewery men. First men of various departments not less than 
$27 per week. 

Malsters who work a morning and an afternoon shift on Sundays shall be 
given one day off each week with full pay; but those who do merely the necessary 
work on Sunday mornings shall perform this work without overtime pay or 
other compensation. In case of shutdown of malt house, malsters are to be 
transferred to brewery work, if possible, provided brewery men are not laid off. 


Art. 3.—Delivery department 


Section 1. Nine out of 10 consecutive hours shall constitute a day’s work 
and 6 days a week. 

On Sundays and holidays drivers shall clean their horses and truckmen shall 
os their trucks and oil them. Such duties shall be a part of the regular week’s 
work. 

Sec. 2. Wages shall be paid every two weeks at the following rates: Team 
drivers not less than $25.50 per week. Truckmen not less than $26.50 per week. 
Present truckmen not subject to reduction. Stablemen, 7 days, $24 per week. 

Stablemen may be called for other work because of reduction of number of 
horses. Stablemen must not strike. 

Yardmen, car loaders not less than $25 per week. 

Stablemen to receive one day per month or two weeks per year vacation without 
reduction of pay. 


Art. 4.—Bottling department 


Section 1. Eight out of 9 consecutive hours, interrupted by 1 hour for meal, 
shall constitute a day’s work and 6 days a week for this department. 

Smc. 3. Wages shall be paid every two weeks as follows: Experienced slack 
barrel repairers, $23.50 per week; machine operator and box repairers, $23.50 
ja week; all other men not less than $22.50 per week; checkers not less than 

23.50 per week; apprentices from $16 to $18 per week; assistant shipping clerks 
or team loaders not less than $28 per week. 


Art. 5.—Mechanical department 
Section 1. Eight out of 9 consecutive hours shall be considered a day’s work 


in this department, but the ice-machine engineer shall remain in the engine 
room during meal hours to be on hand in case of trouble. 
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Sec. 3. Engineers shall work 7 days per week with every alternate Sunday of 
and shall have either 1 day per month or 1 week per year free, without reduction 
of 

“4 4. Wages shall be paid every two weeks as follows: Engineers, 7 days, 
$28 per week; firemen, 7 days, $26.50 per week; helpers and repairmen, 6 days, 
$24 per week ; 3 general mechanics, 6 days, $28 per week. Firemen to have one 
week’s vacation at full pay each year. 

Sec. 6. Neither engineers nor firemen shall leave their duties in case of strike, 
but shall keep the machines running to protect goods in storage, but they shall 
be relieved of this obligation once nonunion men are employed in any department 
of the brewery. 

Art. 6.—Term of agreement 


This agreement shall be in full force and effect from May 1, 1926, to May 1, 
1927, and shall continue to be in force from year to year after said April 30, 1927, 
unless at least 30 days prior to the end of any subsequent year either ps urty 
thereto shall have given to the other party written notice to the contrary, specify- 
ing all desired changes: Provided, however, if the carrying on of the "brewery 
and soft-drink business, which is the business contemplated in and by this agree- 
ment, shall at any time of the life hereon, be, for any reason discontinued, or 
by any means whatsoever as a result of legislation, national, State, or otherwise, 
prohibited, then and in that event, this contract and all rights created hereby 
shall forthwith be canceled and become null and void and cease and terminate. 





Coopers—Spokane, Wash. 


"THE followin agreement came into effect May 1, 1926, between the 
Coopers’ International Union, Local No. 69, and the employers 
of Spokane, Wash.: 


That party of the first part agrees that all men employed in the manufacture and 
repairing of cooperage packages and tank work are to be rated as coopers, ma- 
chine operators, or helpers, and all persons so employed shall be a member of 
the Coopers’ International Union, Local No. 69. 

A day’s labor shall consist of 8 hours, except on Saturday to be 5 hours. The 
working hours shall be from 7 a. m. to 12 m., and from 1 p. m. to 4 p. m., or from 
8 a. m. to 12 m., and from 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. 

The party of the first part agrees to pay the following scale of wages for work 
performed. Wages to employees on tight-barrel cooperage, tank work and 
slack barrel, shall in no case be less than $6 per day; experienced helpers $5 
per day; inexperienced helpers $4 per day. 

If a cooper is employed less than a week on a job, he shall receive 50 cents per 
day more. A shop must employ at least 1 journeyman cooper to be allowed the 
use of our stamp. 

Men sent out of shop to perform work shall receive 50 cents per day extra. 
Wages must be paid weekly. 

Each and every employee must furnish their own tools for repairing and mak- 
ing dl new barrels and kegs, except for bushing, which is to be furnished )b) 
employer. 

vertime, Sundays, holidays, and Saturdays after 5 hours’ work shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. 

Sickness shall be no cause for discharge. On recovering men shall receive 
their former position. No man shall be discharged or discriminated against for 
age union principles. 

The Coopers’ Th ternational Union label shall be placed on all cooperage and 
repair work. Material used for cooperage, bought, shall as far as possible, 
bear the Coopers’ International label. 

This agreement to take effect May 1, 1926, and to remain in full force and 
effect until May 1, 1927, but should any controversy arise between organized 
labor and party of the first pet this agreement will be null and void during 
such controversy. 
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Electrical Workers—Atlanta, Ga. 


THE Georgia Railway & Power Co. of Atlanta made an ent 
with Electrical Workers’ Local No. 84, covering such of the em- 
ployees as were members of the local. The agreement was made 
May 28, 1926, but was retroactive to March 1. 

The principal provisions of the agreement are as follows: 


Articte I. This agreement shall only apply to employees of the company, 
members of the brotherhood, who devote all or a portion of their time as em- 
ployees in what is known as the “electrical department” as electrical workers, 
commonly known as ‘‘operators,’”’ “electric shop repairmen,’’ “station con- 
struction men,” ‘‘underground department men,” ‘‘high and low tension line 
department men,”’ “armature winders and wire men at Fulton County plant,” 
“storage-battery men,’ “‘power-house operators and water tenders at Butler 
and Davis Street plants,’’ and ‘‘load dispatchers.” 

Art. II. That any and all electrical workers as above described, employed by 
the company, shall have the right to join or not join the brotherhood, as they 
individually prefer, it being agreed that there shall be no discrimination for or 
against any employee in said department of the company, on account of member- 
ship in the brotherhood. And likewise that no employee of the company shall 
be discriminated against for nonmembership in the brotherhood, and that neither 
the brotherhood nor any employee of the company members of the brotherhood 
shall attempt to coerce any employees of the company into joining the brother- 
hood against their will, or interfere with them in any way because of failure or 
refusal on their part to join the brotherhood. 

Art. III. The workday of all employees covered by this agreement, other than 
“operators,” “‘trouble men,” ‘‘power-house operators and water tenders at 
Butler and Davis Street plants,”’ and employees in the electric repair shop, shall 
be 9 hours from station to station between the hours of 7 a. m. and 5 P m. each 
day except Saturday, and 5 hours on Saturday, between 7 a. m. and 12 noon, 
and the workday for employees in the electric repair shop shall be 9 hours from 
station to station each day except Saturday, and 5 hours on Saturday. For 
these employees time and one-half time shall be paid for any time in excess of 
the scheduled day and time and one-half time shall be paid for work done on 
Sundays and the following legal holidays: New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. Whenever any of these 
holidays shall fall on Sunday, the following day shall be observed as the holiday. 

The 9-hour day for employees in the electric repair shop, shall generally be 
between the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. on week days, and between 7 a. m. and 
lp.m.on Saturdays. They, or some of them, may, however, from time to time, 
be assigned to duty at night or permanent night shift, or shifts may be organized, 
in which events only straight time will be paid for 9 hours out of 24 hours to 
those assigned to temporary or permanent night work or shifts, unless those 
called for temporary night work are not given at least 24 hours’ previous notice 
of the desire to have them work at night. 

In any event, time and one-half shall be paid for the work done at night to 
those employees called for temporary night work during the first two nights of 
any consecutive period of night work. 

n the event any employees are required to report back for overtime work 
they shall receive 1 hour’s time at overtime rate in addition to the time put in 
on the work, and no employee shall receive less than 3 hours’ time at straight 
time for any call for overtime work, including allowance of 1 hour at overtime 
rate as above stated. 

That all time worked continuously beyond the scheduled 9-hour oy shall be 
paid for as overtime at the rate of time and one-half. Periods of work shall be 
considered continuous within the meaning of the next preceding clause unless 
the interval between the periods of work exceeds 6 hours, ehonsti no pay is to 
be made for the lay-off period. 

_ That linemen and other employees in what is known as the high and low ten- 
sion line department, employees in the station construction department, and 
employees in the Atlanta repair shop, shall be kept on rom hours each work- 
day, except Saturday, and shall be kept on duty 5 hours on Saturday, performing 
such work as is assigned to them, and shall be paid for 50 hours per week, pro- 
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vided they have remained on duty 9 hours each workday other than Saturday 
and 5 hours on Saturday. 

That the company will provide for all trouble men, linemen and foremen of 
linemen in the low tension line department, one outfit of rubber boots, rubber 
coat, and rubber hat for use in handling live wires. 

Art. IV. The workday for employees known as ‘‘operators,’’ “load dispatch. 
ers,”’ ‘trouble men,” ‘‘power-house operators and water tenders at Butler Stree; 
and Davis Street stations,’’ shall be 8 hours in any consecutive 24 hours, with 
time and one-half for all time in excess of the scheduled 8-hour day. It is under. 
stood that employees known as ‘‘operators,”’ “‘load dispatchers,’ ‘‘ trouble men.” 
““nower-house operators and water tenders,’”’ work every day in the year and aye 
to receive only straight pay for a day’s work on Sundays and on holidays. 

Art. V. That each of the employees known as ‘‘operators,”’ and that each of 
the employees known as “‘trouble men,”’ who are required to be on duty every 
day in the year, take two days holiday in each month without pay, and the 
remaining operators in the several stations and the remaining trouble men in the 
several trouble departments, as the case may be, shall perform the necessary 
overtime work in order to make up for the absent operator or trouble man by 
working such longer hours as may be required for this purpose, and are to be 
paid overtime rate for such overtime work in excess of their scheduled day. 

Whenever an operator is placed in charge of a first-class station and has re. 
mained in charge of first-class stations for at least 60 days in the aggregate, he 
shall thereafter be classified as a ‘‘first-class operator,’ so long as he is held sub- 
ject to call for service in charge of first-class stations. 

When a “first-class operator” is qualified in mechanical experience, he shal! be 
eligible to promotion to station foreman according to seniority rules. 

All “‘first-class operators” shall be eligible to promotion to load dispatchers 
according to seniority rules. 

Art. VI. That hereafter, in making promotions among the men in the re- 
spective divisions of the electric department in which they are employed to 
vacancies occurring in such divisions, the general rule of seniority shall be fol- 
lowed, provided the person who may be entitled to seniority to be promoted to 
the vacancy shall be competent to fill such vacancy. Differences, if any, which 
may arise between the company and the brotherhood as to the competency of 
any man to be promoted to fill the vacancy may be treated and disposed of as 
other grievances under this contract. 

When a promotion job is open and to be filled under the rule of seniority herein, 
the company shall give notice by bulletin posted in the department where promo- 
tion is to be made, for a period of not less than 10 days, so that the employees 
may advise who is entitled to promotion under the seniority rule and so the 
employees may have time to make application for the position. 

When an employee is promoted to a position as “trouble man,” he shal! be 
assigned to work with an experienced “‘trouble man”’ for a period of not less than 
90 days to give him time to learn the circuits. 

A journeyman in line for promotion to foreman shall be paid at the foreman’s 
rate of pay when he has charge of a gang during absence of the foreman after | 
day or longer at any given time, he performing Sirdinnr duties. 

ART. VIL In all open work on wires carrying from 2,200 to 6,600 volts and on 
trolley wires with opposite polarity, there shall be on the pole tower or frame 
while the work is being done 2 journeymen. 

Whenever a trolley gang is required to work with ladders on private right-of- 
way or other places that can not be reached by the tower car, the company s)1a!! 
provide 2 extra men to flag approaching trolley cars and 2 men to carry ladders. 

In the high line department, when gangs are called upon to change dead ends 
on poles or towers or frames while the lines are alive, there shall be provided not 
less than 3 journeymen to do the work on pole, tower, or frame, and 2 men 01 
the ground. 

Brush repair men and commutator grinders shall not be required to work 
at this particular work more than 30 days at a time, with an interval of not less 
than 90 days before being reassigned to this particular job. 

_When employees living in the city of Atlanta are assigned to work outside 
of the 7-mile zone and are detained in work more than 9 hours, the company siia!! 
pay board and lodging for such employees for all the time in excess of the first 9 

ours. 

Drivers of line trucks in the low-tension line department in the city of Atlanta 
shall receive one-half hour extra pay each day at straight time rate to cover time 
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of getting truck out of garage before work time in the morning and returning it 
to the garage at night, and this extra half-hour time shall be paid every day the 
driver works, whether the truck remains out a full day or not. 

This shall also apply to drivers of trucks in the repair shop and station con- 
struction departments on such days as such driver is required to get and put up 
truck at Gilmer Street garage. 

Art. VIII. The wages to be paid employees of the company covered by this 
agreement and to be effective from and after March 1, 1926, and to continue 
in effect until March 1, 1927, shall be at the rates stated in the schedule hereto 
attached, marked ‘‘ Exhibit A,’ and made a part hereof. 

Art. 1X. The helpers in all departments of the company’s business covered 
in this contract shall be divided into two classes, namely, ‘‘class A helpers,”’ 
and ‘‘class B helpers.’”’ All new helpers hereafter employed by the company 
shall be classified as ‘‘class B helpers.’’ At any time after 6 months from date of 
their employment they may be classified upon the judgment of the company on 
recommendation of their foreman, as ‘‘class A helpers.” No newly employed 
helper shall be entitled to be considered for classification as a ‘‘class A helper”’ 
until after the expiration of 6 months from the date of his employment; provided, 
however, that an experienced helper may, upon his employment or at any time 
thereafter be classified as a ‘‘class A helper” in the judgment of the company on 
the recommendation of the foreman. ifferences, if any, which arise between 
the company and the brotherhood as to the proper classification of helpers herein, 
may be treated and disposed of as other grievances under this contract. 

Art. X. When any dispute arises between the company and the brotherhood 
over which they can not mutually agree during the life of this agreement, the 
same shall be submitted to a board of arbitrators composed of three disinterested 
persons, one of the arbitrators to be chosen by the company, one by the brother- 
hood, and the two arbitrators thus selected shall choose a third. This board 
of arbitrators so constituted shall hear all evidence and all arguments on the 
points in dispute, and the written decision of the majority of the board of arbi- 
trators shail be final and binding on the parties hereto. The parties hereto 
shall each pay the arbitrator of his own selection and they,shall jointly pay the 
shird arbitrator and the other legitimate joint expenses of such arbitration, 
tach party, however, paying its own expenses incurred in preparing and pre- 
eenting its case. Work shall continue during arbitration. 

Art. XI. That the right to hire and discharge employees and the manage- 
ment of the properties in all departments are reserved by and shall be vested 
exclusively in the company. ‘The company shail have the right to determine 
how many men it will employ or retain in all departments covered by this con- 
tract, together with the right to exercise full control and discipline in the inter- 
est of the proper service and conduct of its business. 

Arr. XII. The company agrees to meet and treat with the duly accredited 
officers and committees that are elected or selected by the brotherhood upon 
all questions and grievances that may arise between the parties hereto during 
the life of this agreement. 

Art. XIII. Any member of the brotherhood who has been suspended, or 
discharged shall have the right to have his case taken up by the officers or com- 
mittees of the brotherhood with the duly accredited officers of the company; 
and in such cases where, upon investigation, it is found and mutually agreed to 
by the representatives of the brotherhood and the company that such employee 
who has been suspended or discharged was not at fault, he shall be reinstated 
to his former position and paid the wages to which he would have been entitled 
had he continued in the company’s employment during the period of suspension 
or discharge. Nothing herein shall abridge the right of the company to relieve 
or discharge employees from duty because of lack of work. 

Art. XIV. Employees of the company, members of the brotherhood, agree 
that they will perform loyal and efficient work and service in their respective 
departments; that they will use their influence and best endeavors to protect 
the property of the company and its interests; that they will cooperate with 
the company in promoting and advancing the welfare and prosperity of the 
same at all times. No employee of the company shall at any time be discrimi- 
nated against because of membership in the brotherhood. 

Art. XV. The brotherhood and its members agree that during the continu- 
ance of this contract there shall be no strikes or walkouts by the brotherhood 
or its members, and the company on its part agrees that during the continuance 
of this contract there shall be no lockouts of the brotherhood or its members, 
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it being the mutual desire of both parties hereto to provide during this contra; 
for uninterrupted and continuous service. Nothing herein, however, is intendeq 
to prevent the resignation or discharge of individuals, discharges being subject 
to review under the conditions and in the manner hereinbefore provided for, 


HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 




















; Hourly : , Hourly 
Occupation | rates Occupation feles’ 
Operators: | Low tension line department employees: 
Dispatchers, first class..............} $1.00 | OI oie in cthitbatohask ade <c0>~ $0. 911), 
Dispatchers, second class__;......--- . 90 Linemen, first class. ............___- 80. 
Operators, first class____../._...-...- . 68 Linemen, second class..............- 72% 
Operators, second class... /__....-... . 546 peecatics Fea ae . 67% 
Operators, third class_---......-...- . 4914 Dems, COGS A... 54. «~~... nn s---- 50 
Operators, fourth class___.........-- - 45 Hempers; Gate Bu: ou 2. fel eee. 35 
Operator agent, first class___.......- . 7034 peeeee MMe es LS dh ics. 85 
Operator agent, second class__._____- . 6434 Commercial trouble men, first class- 80 
Operator agent, third class__.....__- . 584 Commercial trouble men, second 
Repair-shop employees: “Real ety OE a . 56K, 
Battery foreman --._....-........--- . 95 ESI Tae Is ere ee 50 
Department foreman.._.........-.-- . 8934 || Underground department employees: 
First class foreman........-..------- - 8314 eriinnantanehtchesesagser or 1. 0814 
faethe st atte isa ance . 72% a Rahs, SE EI es Ae 97% 
Deer slit Sik ies al . 65 Bieipets, ame AL... sie slik J. . 50 
Heiper, first class................... . 53 Helpers, class B.................--..- 35 
Helper, second class................. . 46 Fulton County plant employees: 
is alte A ile a Sag dB . 72% Armature winders._._.........-.---- 75 
Station construction workers: First-class helpers, armature room... . 53 
General foreman... ..............-.-- . 95 Second-class helpers, armature room. . 46 
SO ie ee ey . 8344 Foreman of wiremen _-___.._....___- . 80 
Ee see ll St A . 7244 Wi dcrtmethinnctodesetottass se . 72% 
Second-class journeymen-_.__...._._- . 65 Controller repairmen__._.........__- . 72% 
Helpers, class A... -..........-.-..- - 50 Butler Street plant employees: 
pO eee eee . 35 Power-house operators... -.......---- | . 72% 
High tension line department employ- Assistant power-house operator____-__| . 66% 
ees: Wares Semen sc ob es kis. c- . 554 
PLEO Pipe er Te nee ae -91'/p || Davis Street plant employees: 
Linemen, first class..-...........-.-- . 80 Assistant power-house operator____-- . 66% 
Linemen, second class____.........-- . 72% We per Seen oi occ kell. . 554 
Linemen, third class_-_-...........-- . 65 
elpers, dieses A... ......--...-...-.- . 50 
pO a Sess 35 











Men’s Clothing Industry—New York City 


HE terms of the new agreement made between the New York 

Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange and the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers were discussed by representatives of both sides 
during the month of July. 

The union made six Icentieds: most of which were granted: Mini- 
mum wage scales for the entire market; all work cut, made, and 
carted to be handled by union labor only; elimination of superfluous 
contractors; registration of contractors and the manufacturers for 
whom they work; 25 per cent price differential between grades; and 
fines for manufacturers who send work to nonunion shops. The 
agreement which was ratified by the workers July 26, is to run for 
two years and reads as follows: 

1. The agreement that all work cut, made and carted shall be handled only 
by union labor shall be rigidly enforced. 

2. (a) The scales of wages hereinafter specified shall be established in the 
coat, pants, and vest shops engaged in the manufacture of men’s clothing; the 
scales committee to continue conferences for the purpose of working out scales 
for helpers. These scales shall apply to all new workers hired by established 
shops and to all workers ig ey in new shops. 


) All workers covered by the scales below $40 a week and receiving !ess 
than the established scale shall receive an increase of $2 per week; all workers 
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covered by the scales below $44 a week, shall receive a raise of $1 per week, and 
all those receiving less than the $48 scale, shall be given an increase of $1 per week. 

(c) A joint investigation shall begin into the question of scales in the shops 
manufacturing children’s clothing. Pending determination of these scales the 
men working in the children’s jacket shops receiving below $40 per week shall 
receive @ $2 per week increase and the women an increase of $1. 

(d) These scales and increases shall become effective for the pay-roll week 
beginning August 2, 1926. 

(e) It is understood that production cost to the manufacturers shall not be 
increased above the rise required by the aforesaid increase in wages. 

3. (a) It is agreed that manufacturers who employ contractors will be per- 
mitted only the number of contractors required to do their work and that 
superfluous contractors will be eliminated. 

(b) There will be a complete registration of contractors. It is recognized 
that the manufacturer is responsible for carrying out the terms of this agree- 
ment, whether the work is made in an inside shop or contracting shop. 

(c) No present contractors can be released or new ones taken on without the 
consent of the parties of this agreement. 

4. In the event of the violation of any of the terms of this agreement, the 
parties to it shall be subject to penalty to be determined by the impartial 
chairman. 

5. This agreement shall run for two years to expire June 30, 1928, with the 
provision that the questions of wages and hours can be raised by either party 
annually on the anniversary date of this agreement. Either party may give 
notice to that effect not later than 90 days prior to the anniversary date of this 


agreement. 
WAGE SCALE 


Coats 


Operators: Pocket makers, sleeve sewers, general operators, and tape sewers, 
$48. 
Lining makers, closers or joiners, stitchers, and assistant pocket makers, $44. 

Binders or pipers, sleeve makers, collar stitchers, and pocket sewers, general 
helper on minor operations, $40. 

Tailors: Edge baster by machine, shapers, capel [sic] basters and under bast- 


ers, and fitters, $48. 
Edge basters by hand, bushelman and examiner, canvas basters, collar maker, 


and lining baster, $44. 

General tailor, brushers, and armhole basters, $40. 

Pressers: Pressers, $48; edge pressers, $44; machine sponger, $44; under 
pressers, $40; bushel girls, $25; button sewers, $28. 


Pants 


Class C. Serging fronts-backs, trimmings put together, crutch-front and backs, 


and back piecing, $40. 

Class B. Loop tacker, fly raiser, fly stitcher and chopper, pocket serger F. B. 
seats, bar tackers 11 tacks, tops machine, and leg presser by hand, $44. 

Class A. Front pockets, back pockets, closing—high speed—outside seams, 
joining on plain machine, band stitching—and sewing, lining sewer, and leg 


machine presser, $48. 





Metal Polishers—South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


‘THE following extracts are taken from a copy of an agreement made 
between Metal Polishers’ Local No. 28 and a stove manufac- 


turer in South Pittsburg, Tenn., for the year 1926: 


1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
2. Time and one-half or price and one-half shall be paid for all overtime. 


Double-time for Sundays and the following legal holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. No work to be done 
on Labor Day. The polishers agree not to attempt to lay off in a body on any 
other days but these, except on the day of the funeral of one of their members. 
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3. An equal division of work to be had at all times. In case there is no} 
enough work to give all men work at the same time, they will be rotated so ag 
to give each man work. 

4. Apprentices shall be required to serve an apprenticeship of 3 years. Np 
more apprentices to be employed until the apprentice ratio of 1 to the shop anq 
1 to 8 journeymen regularly employed is reached, unless this local is unable to 
secure Journeymen. 

5. New work shall be done by the day and tried out, by at least 2 journeymep 
before the final price or prices are definitely decided upon. 

6. A percentage of 15 per cent shall be paid on the board price of pieceworkey. 

8. The minimum day rate of wages for journeymen shall be 90 cents per hour. 
Wages of apprentices shall be 37% cents per hour after serving 3 months; after 
serving 6 months his wages shall be 4614 cents per hour, and an additional increase 
of 834 cents each 6 months thereafter until the apprenticeship of 3 years has been 
served, when they shall receive the prevailing journeymen’s rate of wages, 
When anyone is taken from piecework and put on daywork temporary (temporary 
meaning 3 days or less), he shall be paid at the rate of his previous 6 days’ 
earnings. 

9. After a full discussion between the company and the polishers’ committee it 
was agreed that the maximum pay on the top-polishing machine will be $4 per 
day, effective Monday, March 15. 

This $4 maximum will be arrived at as follows: 

1. New men going on machine will receive the prevailing common labor scale. 

2. After serving 3 months on top machine they will receive 3714 cents per 
hour which is $3 per day. 

3. At the end of next 2 months pay will be $3.33 per day; at end of next 2 
months pay will be $3.66 per day; at end of next 2 months pay will be $4 per day, 

4. After this period of time should the machine operator desire to transfer 
to the polishing room he will be given the next opening in this department. 

After a discussion between the company and polishers’ committee it was 
agreed that buffing would be put on piecework. 

If any stove parts are buffed that have only a one or two wheel price the 
company will put a special buff board price on such work to protect the buffer. 

Buffer’s time will be figured as follows: Full polishing board price plus 15 
per cent and then less 70 per cent. 





Plumbers and Steam Fitters—Jacksonville, Fla. 


"THE agreement under which local No. 234 of the United Association 

of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters is working in 
Jacksonville contains several provisions reflecting the growing tend- 
ency of unions to recognize the interests of the public, and to accept 
responsibility for the conduct of their members. 

The usual provisions as to hours and wages are made. Wages 
are $12 a day for an 8-hour day, with double rates for work at night 
or on Sundays, holidays, and Saturday afternoons. Negotiations 
are under way for increasing the rate to $14 a day. Provision is 
made for an adjustment board, consisting of 3 master plumbers and 
3 journeymen, to deal with all questions concerning working con- 
ditions. Should the board be unable to adjust any difficulty, arbi- 
tration is arranged for; the decision of the arbitrators is to be final, and 
there is to be no cessation of work pending a decision. 

The agreement is entered into, it is stated, because of a realization 
“‘that the best interests and the elevation of the plumbing business 
in the city of Jacksonville can be best served through the medium 
of a cooperative agreement, assuring the public of ae workmanship, 
fair competition, and a measure of protection from unsanitary 
plumbing installations, thereby protecting the health of the com- 
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munity as a whole through the protective measure of a double 
guaranty by the members of the Master Plumbers’ Association and 
the members of the journeymen’s association. ”’ 

It is stipulated that journeymen who are not required to report at 
the shop will be at the job by 7.45 a. m., ready to start work at 8. 
While at the job, they are expected to give close attention to their 
work. 

‘Any journeyman found absent from the job with no legal excuse 
shall be dined double time to the extent of time absent from job.” 

Also, the union undertakes to see that its members shall do good 
work, and makes itself responsible for any failure on their part to 
observe this provision: 

ArticLe 14. Any careless or inferior work installed by a journeyman subject 


to this agreement, he shall be required to make same good in his own time. 
Local union agrees to reimburse the employer for the cost of the damage. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Clothing Industry—Baltimore 


ONE case of lay off, case 81, and another of stoppage, case 88, 
have recently been decided by the trade board of the Balti- 
more clothing industry. The cases are here given practically in full 
as regards these questions. 
Case No. 81 


The union complains that the cutters were laid off at 4 p. m. instead of finish- 
ing their day up to 4.45, and requested that they be paid for the full day. 

The answer of the firm was that the situation was unusual, the floor had 
run out of work almost completely; but when the men were told they could 
stay till the end of the day if they would make up the work later, they refused 
to agree to this. Therefore, they were laid off. 

It is agreed by both parties that the situation is unprecedented. Never 
before had the cutters been laid off in this way. If a few men ran out of work 
late in the day, usually they were put to helping some other men. At the end 
of the season if the floor was running out of work, by mutual agreement arrange- 
ments were sometimes made for men to make up the time they were paid for 
when there was no work. 

The trade board can not change a custom that has existed in the house for 
many years. It is agreed that never before were the cutters laid off before 
the end of the day. “et is also agreed that sometimes the men made up their 
waiting time ne mutual consent and that sometimes the time was not made up. 

It is clear, therefore, that for the firm to deduct the three-fourths of an hour 
from the men’s pay is contrary to established practice, and unwarranted. 
Whether the men should make ss this time or not is a question that is usually 
settled by mutual agreement. The board feels that it would have been so 
settled had it not been for bad feeling that had arisen because of other matters. 

In the absence of a mutual agreement with respect to making up the time, 
the trade board will rule that in the present case the cutters should make up 
the three-fourths of an hour. But this ruling, it should be clearly understood, 
is for the present case only. The practice as it has been in the past on the 
cutting floor must be maintained. 


Case No. 88 


A request of the union for pay for time lost because the firm gave the opera- 
ee Bea port at all when they refused to work on the overcoats whose price was 
in ute. , 

It appears that when the union and the firm could not agree on a tempora 
price, the workers were told by their representative not to do any of the wor 
on which there was no price. In retaliation for this, the firm then refused to 
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give them any other work, although there was plenty available about which 
there was no dispute. 

The trade board can see no reason why any dispute should arise about a tem. 
orary price. Both sides have had enough experience to know this and the 
oard can not allow pay to workers for lost time caused by their own refusal + 

work. On the other hand the firm is equally guilty with the union. It haq 
no right to stop people from working when there was work for them to do 
If the workers were wrong, it does not justify the firm to do the same wrong 
act in retaliation. 

To discourage any future actions of this kind, the board rules that the workers 

are not entitled to pay for the time lost, and the firm for their side must pay a 
fine of $20 to be used by the trade board for the relief of needy workers. ; 





Clothing Industry—New York City 


"THE impartial chairman in the New York clothing industry, June 

12, 1926, considered in Case No. 226, a demand by the union 
that certain employees of a contract shop be given employment in 
the inside shop which a firm had recently organized. 

The firm produces two grades of clothing and has opened an inside 
shop to manufacture the cheaper grade. 

On the better grade the firm had originally had three contractors. 
One of the contractors is still supplied with work. The working 
force of the second contractor had been taken over as a unit into the 
firm’s inside shop. 

The union demanded that the employees of the third, 50 in number, 
which had worked for the firm seven years, should also be given 
employment in the latter’s inside shop, inasmuch as they were en- 
titled to the work by right of seniority. 

The firm refused to employ them on the ground that their work- 
manship had been very poor in the past and the firm had discontinued 
——e work there. The opinion of the impartial chairman is as 
ollows: 


It is obvious from the testimony and from the history of this case that the firm 
opened the inside shop in order to obtain better workmanship. It is also obvious 
that the firm is manufacturing less of the better grade than formerly and can not 
therefore supply the N. Y. T. Co. asin the past. It would also seem clear that 
the N. Y. T. Co. was never entirely dependent on this firm for work. Neverthe- 
less, in the —- of the impartial chairman, these people, who have really been 
working for Mr. Z. for seven years, are entitled to employment in his inside shop. 
It can not be that all of them are ‘‘no good” as alleged. In view of the fact 
that the entire force of F. & M. was taken over as a complete unit, this unit must 
remain undisturbed that its efficiency may not be interfered with. But there is 
no reason why as many of the workers as possible should not be absorbed into 
the inside shop which manufactures the cheaper grade, and the impartial chair- 
man accordingly directs that this be done. 





Collective Agreements in Germany in 1924 
he German Ministry of Labor has recently published the sta- 


tistics of collective agreements in Germany as of January |, 

1925, with certain comparative data for earlier years.’ The 
following table shows the changes in the number of establishment: 
and number of employees covered by years from 1912 to January |, 
1925. 





L . Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. 35, Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeits- 
blatt: Die Tarifvertrige im Deutschen Reiche ami. Januar 1925. Berlin, 1926. 
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GROWTH OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN GERMANY, 1912 TO JANUARY 1, 1926 

















Collective | Establish- Waebers eaverpa 
Date agreements| ments ame wate 
in force covered Total Female 
End of: 
TN ER a a ae ee enero ey 10, 739 159, 930 = | Seer aes 
ths chalet ple Gi ee ee Sans eee Se 10, 885 143, 088 — of 
(a ibade ci egwancedwetteGegbce cecdeneigsitd 10, 840 143, 650 & -_ Y SR orerres- 
Doo beck cet tisink dobiut einen odgthhebion 10, 171 121, 697 RS ae 
OTe es woh cnn cncecccccccccccecsdckieitoha 9, 435 104, 179 «| eee eae 
Bice idana nt > ob itenten tle ands At caddevedidlines 8, 854 91, 313 SE Ciiatiscwiniodivas 
ERR cy li IG IE 7, 819 107, 503 Ce MS 
te Tn cc wes blo badedcuccbiauvannloutle 11, 009 272, 251 4 68 |) eee 
ER SE eae oe, es ee ee SD 11, 624 434, 504 9, 561, 323 1, 665, 115 
ni Ban nese vibes apes ah etoeueiiads ae eeien 11, 488 697, 476 12, 882, 874 2, 729, 788 
Wea has sents. 2c 506. A eo de 2 10, 768 890, 237 14, 261, 106 3, 161, 268 
January 1: 
PE feta, Sittin - ck dn dan ~ oo dkbe eh -- dkbbbadosba 18, 790 1 812,671 | 113, 135, 384 13, 039, 205 
Sat, tld abn hE > iio cant dMbedh seeiinbbeb a 27,099 2785,945 | 211, 904, 159 2 2, 959, 489 

















1 Estimated data. 
2 Exclusive of building trades, all agreements for the building trades based on the national agreement 
having expired on Mar. 31, 1924. 


According to the preceding table, collective bargaining experienced 
a considerable decline in 1923 and 1924 as compared with 1922. 
The number of workers covered by collective agreements which 
at the end of 1922 was 14,261,106 fell on January 1, 1924, to 13,- 
135,384, and on January 1, 1925, to 11,904,159. If the figure for 
January 1, 1924, is left out of consideration, because it is based on 
estimates, the number of persons covered by collective agreements 
on January 1, 1925, has decreased by 2.4 million as compared with 
December 31, 1922. A large part of this decrease is due to the fact 
that the 600,000 building-trades workers included in the total at 
the end of 1922 are not covered by the figure for January 1, 1925, 
because their collective agreements lapsed on March 31, 1924, and 
were not renewed. A similar decline, however, also occurred in 
all other industry groups, with the sole exception of the metal- 
working and machinery industries, in which there was a slight 
increase. 

Taking the number of persons insured in sick funds on January 1, 
1925, about 18,000,000, as the total number of workers (practically 
every worker in Germany is subject to compulsory sickness insur- 
ance), then, on that date, 66.1 per cent of all German workers were 
covered by collective agreements. 

The Ministry of Labor ascribes the decrease in 1923 and 1924 
in the number of collective agreements in force and in the number 
of establishments covered to progressive concentration and to the 
unfavorable economic situation. As proof of the steady concentra- 
tion in industry the following data are given: At the end of 1914 
each collective agreement covered on an average 13.3 establish- 
ments and 128.8 workers; in 1919 the corresponding figures were 
24.7 and 543.8; in 1920, 37.4 and 822.6; in 1921, 60.7 and 1,121.4; 
in 1922, 82.7 and 1,324.4; and on January 1, 1925, 110.7 and 1,676.9. 

Of the 7,099 collective agreements in force on January 1, 1925, 
1,434, or 20.2 per cent, covered exclusively salaried employees. 
These agreements covered 218,749 establishments and 1,833,895 
employees, of whom 514,017 were women. 
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The following table shows the distribution of collective agreements 
in force on January 1, 1925, by industry group, and also show the 
extent to which the workers covered were members of trade-unions. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FORCE IN GERMANY JANUARY 1, 1925, BY INDus. 











TRY GROUP 
Number of workers covered 
— a5 a 
ive ” 
Industry group agree- ie Organized workers 


nts 
page mer A covered; Total Females 


Total Female 


























Agriculture, livestock, forestry, fishing ___-_.-- 207 (244, 801 | 1,500,600 | 625,843 | 373,909 58, 840 
Mining, smelting, salt works, peat digging - - -- 133 | 3,220 | 1,163, 858 16,052 | 404, 165 4, 256 
Industries of stones and earths---._..._.__...- 468 | 9,483 354, 000 55,832 | 228, 283 38, 549 
Metal working, machinery, etc__.._.._____._.. 844 | 54,167 | 3,090,014 | 346,582 | 950, 810 88, 125 
Ge athena ie, Ra: seonteie. 59 | 10, 721 326, 702 59,500 | 142, 228 24, 887 
Forestal by-products. _........................ 61 490 24, 570 6, 883 11, 506 3, 114 
RISERS TS ES SP aa a STE 338 | 20,818 | 1,001,859 | 591,444 523, 411 294, 379 
15528 0. ee Se Le be ese gist 93 | 9, 256 204, 390 90,019 | 108,422 45, 748 
p EE a ee eee fe ee ee py OE 135 | 5,037 80, 388 18, 468 54, 367 11, 148 
RR SEE pee Ae RRS tA a 318 | 25, 694 323, 672 44,047 | 219,627 23, 733 
Foodstuffs and beverages__..._......._....-..- 974 | 56,001 456,130 | 213,065 | 249,445 95, 550 
Cee eR eco. LLL cc ek doteed 623 | 52,065 421,848 | 261,161 | 258,338 | 136,709 
Ce ne oct hed 99 | 11,040 19, 780 10, 016 8, 598 3, 475 
Be Mis 9S be AE eel 790 | 75, 934 230, 597 6,527 | 105,484 1, 559 
Benen. et os aoe sri ol 61 | 19, 497 164, 831 43,345 | 133, 804 31, 241 
y SASS = ROVE PER, . CSE EP SITES SS 8 863 3, 609 92 2, 252 25 
CHIIEIOS 6 5 eae nebo nce dtesssiilit. scsi dd 651 | 76,365 587,638 | 219,729 | 377,966 | 112,634 
pT TR tac a FS 6 Re eS eS Te Oe 20 | 2,888 67, 593 13, 895 34, 421 5, 229 

oh ier gel eg Ege SB O48, Teak ya 279 | 12, 226 643, 151 16,737 | 432,838 8, 394 
Hotel and restaurant trade_.......-.....-...-- 106 | 17,068 106, 200 50, 000 41, 812 10, 952 
PS See aaa SERS es gr SF TSS 98 | 1,654 43, 134 17, 677 33, 357 13, 766 
pT SERS RE Rae POLS Le eS Se Bie oe 734 | 76,657 | 1,089, 505 252, 575 599,448 | 122,314 

5 eget ey ee chee Senagay : 4 WI pr ew 7,099 |785, 945 |11, 904,159 


> 959, 489 |5, 294, 581 [1, 134, 627 








Judged by the number of workers covered by agreements, collec- 
tive bargaining was most extensive at the beginning of 1925 in the 
metal working and machinery industry. Next in importance come, 
in the order named, the group comprising agriculture, livestock 
raising, fishing, and forestry, then mining and smelting, the textile 
industry, and transport. A noteworthy fact shown in the above 
table is that of a total of 11,904,159 workers covered by collective 
agreements on January 1, 1925, only 5,294,581, or less than half 
were organized workers. Thus unorganized labor had benefited 
even more from collective bargaining than had trade-unionists. 


Scope of Collective Agreements 


JN GERMANY a collective agreement may cover an individual 

firm, a locality, a district, or the entire country. Agreements 
covering individual firms have steadily decreased in importance since 
1917. On January 1, 1925, such agreements samerur anid 3.5 per 
cent of all the workers covered by collective ements. The im- 
portance of agreements covering a locality has also steadily decreased 
since 1918.. The workers covered by them. on January 1, 1925, formed 
only 6.9 per cent of the total number of workers covered; on the other 
hand, the district collective agreements on that date covered 77 per 
cent of all workers, while the national agreements covered 12.6 per 
cent of all the German workers covered by agreements. 
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There is now a marked tendency in Germany to conclude “basic 
agreements’? (Mantel- or Rahmentarifvertrage) for large districts or 
the entire country and to supplement these by local or district 
agreements regulating wages in the individual localities or districts. 


Hours of Labor 


THE decree of December 21, 1923,? regulating the hours of labor, 
exercised considerable influence on the regulation of hours of 
labor by collective agreements. In so far as agreements concluded 
in 1923 were carried over into 1924 the contractual parties tried to 
adjust themselves to the changed conditions by supplementary agree- 


ments as to the hours of labor. Although most of the agreements - 


recognized the 48-hour week as the maximum “regular” working 
hours, they generally provided that overtime could be worked in 
accordance with the provisions of the above decree. The hours of 
labor were therefore not the same in all the establishments covered 
by an agreement but varied within the limits laid down in the agree- 
ment and were conditioned on the degree of employment of the 
industry group and of the individual establishment and on the 
general situation of the labor market. Conclusions as to the actual 
hours of labor can therefore not be drawn from the provisions on 
hours of labor contained in collective agreements in force during 
1924 and the statistics of collective agreements for that year do not 
show the actual hours worked per week or day. 

Of the agreements concluded during 1924, 22 per cent, covering 
38 per cent of all workers, provided for shorter hours of labor on 
Saturdays. The corresponding percentages for 1922 were 14.5 and 
20.5. The practice of closing earlier on Saturdays seems therefore 
on the increase. 


Vacations with Pay 


REGULATION of vacations with pay through collective agree- 

ments, which in pre-war times was very rare, has become the 
rule to-day. Of the agreements in force on January 1, 1925, 6,151 
(86.6 per cent), covering 719,935 establishments (91.3 per cent), 
and 11,125,069 workers (93.5 per cent) contained provisions as to 
vacations. In the case of agreements covering salaried employees 
exclusively the proportion was even greater, 91.4 per cent of such 
agreements covering 96.8 per cent of all salaried workers providing 
for vacations. Nearly all agreements containing provisions as to 
vacations fix a minimum duration of these. For 56.2 per cent of 
the workers covered this minimum was 3 days or less, for 40.2 per 
cent over 3 to 6 days, and for 3.6 per cent over 6 days. For 48.9 
per cent of all workers covered, the maximum duration of vacations 
was fixed at from over 6 to 12 days. In the case of salaried em- 
ployees, the maximum period for 63.7 per cent was fixed at from 
over 12 to 18 days, and 29.8 per cent of the employees covered were 
granted over 18 days. 





2 See Labor Review, March, 1924, pp. 65-87. 
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Conciliation and Arbitration 


OF THE agreements in force on January 1, 1925, 4,940 (69.6 per 
cent) covering 10,566,696 workers (88.8 per cent) provided for 
conciliation or arbitration boards for the settlement of disputes. 


Piecework 


REMUNERATION of workers on a piecework basis was provided 

in 37.4 per cent of all agreements in force on January 1, 1925, 
covering 61.6 per cent of workers. The per cent of persons 
covered by agreements providing for piecework rates has fluctuated 
too much during recent years to make it possible to draw any general 
conclusions on the change of the form of remuneration. 


Apprenticeship 


COMPARED with 1922, apprenticeship has been regulated in an 

increasing measure in collective agreements in 1924. Of the 
agreements concluded in 1924, 16.5 per cent covering 38 per 
cent of the workers contained such regulations, as against 8.5 and 
27.6 per cent, respectively, in 1922. Most of these agreements 
regulate merely the wages of apprentices, but agreements containing 
provisions as to number of apprentices that may be kept, the dura- 
tion of apprenticeship (as a rule 3 years), and as to vacations for 
apprentices are becoming quite frequent. 


Wage Changes 


[N THE case of 4,375 collective agreements (61.6 per cent of those 

in force on January 1, 1925) wage and salary changes took place 
during the year 1924. Most of these changes were made under 
agreements concluded prior to 1924. As regards agreements con- 
cluded during 1924, the wages and salaries stipulated in these agree- 
ments underwent a change in rare instances only; in most instances 
the wages and salaries agreed upon were still in force on January 
1, 1925. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for June, 1926 


By J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician, U. 8S. Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


N JUNE, 1926, a total of 43,319 (24,790 immigrant and 18,529 
| nonimmigrant) aliens were admitted and 25,650 (7,575 emigrant 
and 18,075 nonemigrant) departed, an increase in our alien 
population of 17,669 for the month. Aliens debarred this month 
numbered 1,279 male and 500 female, a total of 1,779. 

The principal sources of the immigrants admitted during June, 
1926, were Canada (7,116), Mexico (5,824), Germany (2,899), 
Irish Free State (2,386), Great Britain and Northern Ireland (1,595), 
the Scandinavian countries (811), Italy (754), and Poland (421). 
The other countries contributed less than 400 each. 

The high-water mark in deportations for any one month was 
reached in June last, 1,924 aliens having been deported from the 
United States for various causes under the immigration laws, mainly 
for surreptitious entry. Aliens deported during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, reached a total of 10,904, which is greater than 
the number deported during any two years prior to 1925 or any 
three years prior to 1921. The principal races involved were the 
Mexican (2,567), English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh (2,379), Italian 
(939), German (855), and Scandinavian (548). These deportees 
were sent to nearly every part of the world. Nearly one-half of 
the total went to Europe, with Great Britain and Ireland receiving 
998; Italy, 911; Germany, 662, and the other countries on that 
Continent less than 500 each. Mexico was the destination of 2,588 
of the year’s deportees; 2,102 went to Canada and Newfoundland; 
248 to the West Indies; 182 to Central and South America; 589 to 
Asia, and 107 to Africa, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 

In the fiscal year just ended 304,488 immigrant and 191,618 non- 
immigrant aliens were admitted, a total of 496,106. Aliens who de- 
parted this year numbered 76,992 emigrant and 150,763 nonemigrant, 
a total of 227,755. The increase of admissions over departures for 
the past year was 268,351, compared to 232,945 for the previous 
fiscal year. 

About three-fourths of the present-day immigrant aliens are in the 
prime of life—16 to 44 years old. In the fiscal year just ended only 
16 a” cent were under 16 years of age and only 10 per cent 45 years 
and over. While the immigrant aliens coming during this period 
were 170,567 male and 133,921 female, the present outward movement 
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of emigrant aliens is very largely one of males (54,989 male and 
22,003 female), the men exceeding the women by nearly 2% to 1, 
Of the 76,992 emigrants departed this year, 75 per cent were from 
16 to 44 years of age and 20 per cent were 45 years and over, while 
only 5 per cent were children under 16 years old. These data show 
that the outward movement is essentially one of individuals rather 
than families, and that the individuals are for the most part of the 
working age. 

That the alien emigration movement from the United States 
during the year considered was composed for the most part of recent 
immigrants is shown by the fact that of the 76,992 leaving, 66 per 
cent, or 50,701, of the total reporting length of residence had been 
here not over five years, and 77 per cent, or 59,046, had resided here 
not over 10 years. Common laborers predominate among the out- 
going aliens. Fifty-eight per cent, or 33,107, of the total emigrants 
leaving the country during the fiscal year 1926 and reporting occupa- 
tions, were of this class. Skilled workers, numbering 9,680, rank 
second among those having an occupational status, and servants, 
4,446, are third in number. 

Less than one-third of the 496,106 aliens admitted during the 
fiscal year 1926 were immigrants charged to the quota under the 
immigration act of 1924. The number so charged was 157,432, or 
95 per cent of the annual quota of 164,667, an increase over the 
previous year when 145,971 quota immigrants, or 89 per cent of the 
annual quota were admitted: With few exceptions most of the 
European countries exhausted their quotas during the past year, 
but those with the largest quotas did not reach their maximum 
until the latter part of June. 

Natives of nonquota countries, principally Canada and Mexico, 
admitted during the last fiscal year, numbered 150,299; returning 
residents of the United States, 83,754; visitors on business or pleasure, 
56,614; and transits passing through the country, 25,574. Other 
classes admitted this year included 5,666 Government officials, their 
families, attendants, servants, and employees; 11,154 wives and 
children of United States citizens; 1,920 students; 1,551 ministers 
and professors and their wives and children; 1,155 wives and children 
(born in quota countries) of natives of nonquota countries; and 9(4 
aliens to carry on trade under existing treaty. There were also 
admitted during the past fiscal year 83 veterans of the World War 
and their wives and fs Aaa 67 of these being natives of Italy, 7 of 
England, 3 of France, 2 of Russia, and 1 each of Canada, Poland, 
Germany, and Syria. 

Of the 496,106 aliens admitted in the past fiscal year, 289,589 were 
born in European countries, Germany leading the list from that 
continent with 62,980 and followed by England with 37,175, Irish 
Free State with 32,737, Italy with 31,739, and Scotland with 23,100, 
the other countries in Europe sending less than 20,000 each. Natives 
of Canada numbered 91,894; Mexico, 60,620; Other America, 30,297; 
Dae 18,284; Africa, 1,025; and Australia and the Pacific islands, 
4,397. 


[652] 
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und Tanke 1—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1925, TO 
JUNE 30, 1926 
) = ’ 
= is Inward nae Outward ait 
DS ens 
hile Aliens admitted [United de- Aliens departed [United de- 
, ested States barred States ported 
OW i citi- | otal | from citi- | otal | after 
Immi-| Non- zens enter-| Emi- | Non- zens land 
her grant |immi-| Total | ‘ar. ing! | grant | °™i- | Total | de- ing * 
the grant rived grant parted 
1925 
Jely=<<cxds<<-=- 18, 590} 14, 177) 32, 767} 26, 326} 59,093} 2, 8, 784] 17, 715] 26, 499] 66, 136] 92,635} 919 
tes ‘August..--..--- 22, 421| 17, 052) 39, 473| 49,922) 89, 395| 1,774] 7, 539| 12, 978| 20, 517| 37, 185| 57,702] 940 
September -..-- 26, 721} 23, 081) 49, 802) 68, 500/118, 1, 429] 7, 200) 12, 485] 19, 685] 24, 369) 44,054) 855 
ent October_.-...-- 28, 685} 19, 427| 48, 112] 35,413] 83,525) 1,965] 7,674] 13, 264) 20, 24, 227| 45,165} 909 
per November ..--- 26, 642] 14, 860] 41, 502] 23, 118] 64, 1,951} 6, 555! 11,915] 18, 470! 18, 039] 36,509) 835 
December....-- 21, 089} 11, 216) 32, 305] 18, 027) 50, 1, 932| 8, 840} 12, 663] 21, 503| 19,274) 40,777| 595 
Pen 1926 
ere January_...-.-- 19, 072} 10, 661) 29, 733] 19, 605} 49, 1, 662} 5,286) 9,795) 15,081) 25,987) 41, 532 
C February -..--- 20, 041} 10, 632| 30, 673| 23, 687| 54,360) 1,453] 3,232) 8, 451| 11,683] 29, 108| 40,791} 342 
ut- March ...-u.2-- stad 15, 182] 44, 686] 29, 987) 74, 1, 404] 3,457| 8,982) 12, 439] 25, 215| 37,654) 938 
; Aoril....J-340.4 33, 17, 557| 50, 957) 28, 931) 79, 1,470} 4,989) 10, 780) 15, 769) 26, 312} 42,081; 1,052 
nts SEG. . cu 4-000-5 33, 533} 19, 244| 52, 777| 22, 719) 75, 1,731] 5,861) 13, 660) 19, 521| 28 913) 48,434] 1, 063 
Da- eae tats 24, 790| 18, 529| 43, 319| 24, 432| 67,751| 1,779 _7, 575| 18, 075| 25, 47, 715| 73, 365| 1, 924 
at Total _ - _.'304, 488/191, 618/496, 106/370, 757 866, 863! 20, 550) 76, 992!150, 763/227, 7551372, 480 600, 235! 10, 904 
a 1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
its, 2 These aliens are included among aliens deported, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
t} TABLE 2.~IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
1€ FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1926, AND DURING FISCAL YEARS 
the 1924-25, 1925-26, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 
or Immigrant Emigrant 
Race or people Fiscal | Fiscal | jung Picea! Fiseal | 
the T1028 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 
the Atrioen Ciemays....1 253.2 .....d4...-.--2- 791 894 54| ‘1,004 865 40 
ar, yo See OVC ETS BT Tae 576 741 65 100 90 2 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) -_______-- 1, 833 2, 494 78 2, 128 1, 468 329 
im Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin___-_- 418 532 73 1,741 1, 681 205 
i PUT Pa a AE SE 1, 721 1, 375 112 3, 263 2, 873 226 
Croatian and Slovenian _____......_.....-- 520 692 45 767 592 44 
CO, 1 OEE ETT ee ee oe 912 1, 476 242 1, 287 1, 287 84 
: Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian - - 51 75 1 467 545 96 
Ng Dutch and Flemish .__........_...-.._-..- 3, 189 3, 156 186 1, 238 993 128 
re 0 NS ee 45 50 7 91 69 2 
’ I a een 50, 580 206 3, 539 9, 108 6, 935 840 
1er RS EE cl IE BD tc OE F. 689 674 39 476 560 142 
: i eaanienhe 23,240 | 22, 237 1, 643 1, 261 1, 277 186 
eir RAG iO IT RE aL IG TE fas Bis 54,215 | 58, 675 3, 489 4, 352 4, 509 744 
nd SO aR see S 1, 068 1, 385 169 6, 659 5, 188 307 
‘ Ne ne smbocba 10,292} 10, 267 601 291 341 19 
ars ME RGSS SA SRS 42, 661 42, 475 3, 847 1, 432 1, 225 157 
- Italian (neeth i SS GS ae 1, 784 1, 486 144 4, 601 3, 036 319 
en A NN a aR TE A 5, 512 7, 888 707 | 22,651 16, 968 1, 077 
04 8. ESSE Sh SE ae Se 682 598 59 1, 170 1, 201 87 
ee omtences cuba 26 52 5 31 Ade ke % 
iso FR en RR RR a 8 329 393 22 527 439 58 
MA LEE.D ..0 Lak ib accnapthbesnncces 885 1, 076 62 1, 030 1, 063 144 
ar Ee eee a 32,378 | 42, 638 5, 760 2, 875 3, 158 297 
of Deere Le Foe 3 een 7 LE Resour s 
Sob. co ac.> dldewos ead 3, 178 3, 175 220 3, 693 2, 823 291 
id, MUNGO. 4 ...1-024.i.-.-.258..-.1 720 793 39| 3,653| 2,989 142 
a RR I a 391 319 29 1, 343 1, 302 162 
kB Ue... Sil sakcude 1, 225 938 66 887 581 51 
re Ruthenian ENS SE ee 667 505 37 76 65 5 
, Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and 
at IR. 0s G8. a5. cep ddb ccnp ones 20,146 | 19,418 978 3, 811 4, 188 578 
3] Re oe eR RRR Fae oF ‘ 27, 1, 861 2, 555 1, 912 
sn eS a a a aa 9 620 534 8 635 850 63 
0) Se ee eee ged peer 588 699 82 4, 661 2, 972 251 
’ Spanish-American.......____....._........- 2, 349 2, 519 265 1, 322 1, 404 185 
CS fi Weg lows sccw ee 450 488 70 420 260 13 
7. cist cndigens...cbse-=- Longe 87 97 7 153 201 23 
fy A SRE FG SRE aR 1, 167 1, 414 62 81 76 5 
Is West Indian (except Cuban) ._.._.......-- 325 373 71 446 660 35 
’ ie. aS 498 381 46 345 318 16 
iid conenetticessucseecun 204, 314 | 304, 488 |" 24,790 |~ 92,728 | 76, 992 | 7, 575 
EE Ria ER Sl ES Ps 163, 252 | 170, 14, 85 70, 865 | 54, 980 4, 435 
RE NRL, Sra a 131,062 | 133,921 9,933 | 21,863 | 22,008 3, 140 
I vmebbanmonnunisinn 50,722 | 47, 347 3, 4,414 | 3,347 370 
i 5 A 213, 980 527| 18,816] 68,403 | 57,986 5, 567 
eR Re RE RR ate 29,612 | 28,614 3 19, 911 15, 659 1, 68 
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TABLE 3,—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED To 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING JUNE, 1926, AND DURING FISCAL YEARS 1924-25, 


1925-26, BY COUNTRY 





[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 


















































Immigrant Emigrant 
Country Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year, year, | —_ year, year, ‘ ‘oor 
1925 1926 | 1925 1926 ’ 
DG ce ee ee ee ee see 79 158 36 334 314 31 
Fo RRR SPS Es oe ST 5 oe 599 1, 102 48 466 487 101 
NE RS BPS ee eae 726 718 31 450 491 87 
po RUG is SUR ok BEES EN Re LE 140 175 15 208 88 3 
Czechoslovakia: ~ o-oo 52 222 Sot ce se 2, 462 2, 953 7 2, 723 2, 301 392 
pe SY. | ee eee ee ae 243 210 13 5 is | ee 
PienmieS..i: 2 3S 6 als wh aa - 2, 444 2, 549 150 562 691 87 
ps | ee SS Soe 131 132 18 5 15 2 
premimeees ls 2b Fa AL ee. bse 480 491 16 464 519 149 
France, including Corsica--_-.-...-.-....-- 3, 906 4, 181 273 1, 205 1, 011 126 
Cheeta 2’ oe EL a - 46, 068 50, 421 2, 899 3, 646 3, 908 702 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
Sik. £55 oes specs be log aS 13, 897 10, 599 746 6, 681 4, 921 660 
Tene -2.....--.vo-asc-u- 1, 210 419 12 212 208 19 
0 SS SARE ARE eee ee aS ed 12, 378 13, 661 771 1, 958 1, 332 147 
Cae oie Se BE ees bo Pe) ba Fae 897 1, 268 66 53 37 4 
IS on. shih nok dnd jnwcetbenaugiintie 826 1, 121 141 6, 574 5, 164 308 
SS OTE TE TOT OT Te Ue Ee 616 57 875 871 137 
Irish Free State-__--.._.-- sega tates She 25, 440 24, 478 2, 386 921 851 145 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia----.-_-- 6, 203 8, 253 754 27, 151 19, 980 1, 394 
ABE Sin a EI aR a are A Sie anced 263 298 19 29 58 13 
TO RS EE NE > AE SRS EES 472 636 29 511 408 46 
i gE EER AES CERT ct He 150 127 9 18 7 1 
OE ERS Sarees oe 1,7 1, 753 83 743 379 4] 
OS BS Sees war. oS Fad m 5, 975 5, 756 339 1, 765 2, 087 198 
A grees, AREF SS Saaeee aS S. oaeaS 88 5, 341 7, 126 421 3, 721 2, 881 289 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, 
and Madeira Islands---__..........---.-- 619 666 34 3, 600 2, 926 138 
a a: Sy" Pa eel Ses pee ee SS 1, 163 1, 211 131 1, 433 1, 404 165 
SE Cae ee eer 1, 775 1, 766 75 539 181 36 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic 
ee ee Sa Sees eee, 275 326 35 3, 982 2, 465 193 
SE ae a> RE >" ee 8, 391 8, 513 322 1, 167 1, 150 274 
Seriememenes, S.*..k Si kL ERTS Lote 2, 043 1, 994 117 423 486 76 
Purkey in Werope. «sid. -...4.1...-.-.-5- 263 210 26 100 30 1 
OS RE Rie LS <a ae 724 1, 059 104 2, 464 2, 34 241 
NSS ee er ear ©: 144 326 38 67 46 7 
a AE Pen Ra 148, 366 | 155,562} 10,291 | 75,064) 60, 040 6, 204 
Armenia_-_.....-..- OS ain Ele ERD pee. ees ee 13 _ pitecae Rite 49 ea 
INVER Bat RE cs 2a Ba 1, 937 1, 751 127 3, 412 2, 989 234 
RE hk a Dats TC nceaaiet A ene: Sta, S Aes 93 8 128 113 2 
STIS te SECS © cia ey ao, ee Os ee 7 654 58 1, 212 1, 208 81 
fie oo SE, Sie ech SEE Hip aR Me 301 250 35 110 173 7 
ET R.A 8 ST hn 51S 32 56 2 25 27 i 
IN aE a Hal RE NE A a Hs 369 429 50 369 208 10 
eg ili Mint al RIE IES, - 38 21 3 40 126 16 
el Sie idin ein Ml 100 143 15 66 rT 
po, 0 a ee eee 3, 578 3, 413 298 5, 411 4, 931 351 
I OB 55 URE bil iaieinnobos aah’ 100, 895 91, 019 7, 116 2, 127 2, 173 178 
RS... CA a Mbt ceremmhil 1, 858 2, 349 314 453 283 34 
SEER oo Se hee ee eee 32, 964 43, 316 5, 824 2, 954 3, 198 301 
RS a ee os ee ey ee 1, 430 2, 281 330 1, 959 1, 922 151 
Other Were gues... 2.22... ..-5d..... 2248 676 941 97 2, 076 1,917 109 
Meitidh MGBOR. Wks is caused. isi ted 42 39 3 19 45 5 
Other Central America_-_...--........-.--- 1, 157 1, 335 103 642 521 77 
ARR RS Ee 5 ve ER ay? See 534 877 61 169 210 14 
Other South America-_-_........----------- 1, 936 2, 230 254 1, 162 1, 215 125 
Se Ve eae S iy Rk” REM aE ee 
ee ee es a te 141, 496 | 144, 393 14, 102 11, 561 11, 485 994 
BE Se ER a. ENS is RE, 142 214 13 19 38 1 
SGU MNES ncctbdemgesen acbbieninsasten te 270 315 42 135 88 4 
y RE RSS Se a Oe ee a 273 376 28 344 257 17 
New aR 2 SRG SP URE 143 180 10 159 134 4 
Other Pacific Islands_-.................--- 46 35 6 35 a 
en Ste nnn 874 1, 120 99 692 536 26 
Grand total, all countries_.__-_....-- 294,314 | 304, 488 24, 790 92, 728 76, 992 7, 575 
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Taste 4.—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924 DURING JUNE, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO JUNE 30, 1926, BY 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are not 
































charged to the quota] 
Admitted 
Nonimmigrant 
a : Quota immigrant —- ——— Gene 
nnua mmigrant 
Country or area of birth quota Total total 
— J ~ 1, 
July 1, July 1, une, | 1925, to 
1925, to| June, | 1925,to| June, 1926 | J ac a 
June 30,' 1926 |June30,| 1926 
1926 1926 
i ES SST SE aa 100 119 27 541 78 105 660 
BEI Binns cdovedccnenpdbesenin ds 100 ] eee 5 2 2 6 
Austrie.|. d..-...4-8.--.---, 2 ----- 4 785 902 23 1, 407 110 133 2, 309 
pS EEE GET AR ay ne ee eee oe 1512 521 26 1, 555 lll 137 2, 076 
ES ST Se SE RS 100 105 8 162 21 29 267. 
Czechoslovakia a! Sn oe Seeders: © 3, 073 3, 159 65 2, 783 290 355 5, 942 
Danzig, free city of. .............-...- 228 216 7 39 5 12 255 
Snr tinacqcacwancrcecmenaass 1 2, 789 2, 712 150 2, 066 152 302 4,778 
ll tindithemneveesamed dec2corcde 124 116 15 78 5 20 104 
SS as SS ee 471 468 15 1, 293 95 110 1, 761 
PUR cscivsevutnsssctecsecunsssccse- 1 3, 954 3, 718 214 5, 676 471 685 9, 394 
TN SE 3 ee ee 51,227 | 50, 3,016 | 12,024 1, 253 4, 269 62, 980 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
I ndililid nwoncholpttrtinndu 12, 741 758 434 1, 910 2, 668 37, 175 
Northern Ireland ~-\\ 134. 007 941 34 512 44 78 1, 453 
lls ST TA ECT SA 8 ° 14, 764 817 8, 336 668 1, 485 23, 100 
I SRS AE 3 1, 336 62 955 72 134 2, 291 
NA SE RIES : SERGE i 100 112 13 3, 030 355 368 3, 142 
id cih dis sts dienes 473 563 25 1, 515 149 174 2, 078 
RE SERIES Fs SEES 100 61 4 29 2 6 90 
Isigh-Pree Btate-<.<=-=--<--.<--------: 28, 567 | 27,590 2, 654 5, 147 530 3, 184 32, 737 
le gS ee EI EE SR 13, 845 3, 807 266 , 932 2, 803 069 31, 739 
icine cisadeeinscecdsesss 142 137 5 235 51 56 372 
NS a Era eae ae eee 100 12 1 1 1 2 13 
EE! TOPE Ae ee ® 344 390 22 671 58 80 1, 061 
IN si, ndebddwd«nes Stubadin an 100 95 7 94 12 19 189 
TS Fide on th rcdsinbiodevissud 100 7 1 iS eee 1 18 
| RS) SE ES EE 11, 648 1, 590 76 2, 319 229 305 3, 909 
oe UR. a ibs) Alle nnonae 6, 453 6, 095 344 3, 543 356 700 9, 638 
(aS a SS ES 8 5, 982 6, 386 252 5, 434 492 744 11, 820 
No 30S 5 ook I Co 1 503 492 14 2, 877 269 283 3, 369 
Ns cdluthes « inihine dha cin aniene 603 709 73 1, 462 134 207 2,171 
RS EE er eee ee 1 2, 248 2, 057 101 3, 295 278 379 5, 352 
SRR SS Se ZS a 100 78 22 Bi Aotanasneets 22 79 
RRR SSR FF: Y SRE 1131 160 21 5, 360 644 665 5, 520 
ER ee | en 2S a ae 9, 561 9, 166 368 3, 575 270 638 12, 741 
SESE Ra Sec) 2, 081 1, 910 107 2, 333 192 299 4, 243 
Turkey in Burope............-....-... 1100 97 7 1, 109 121 128 1, 206 
a ERR ae SSE 671 589 52 2, 455 377 429 3, 044 
_ ¢ ~Sil aa Seay o (4) 240 1 177 15 16 417 
Tee muroeel....., LAs 1161, 422 | 155,118 9, 673 | 134,471 | 12,625 | 22,298 | 289, 589 
ES RE a: SAREE Se Re ns = ; 5 ees ee Sana E 2 
8 ESSE Ne, See 100 RS S 1. at 10 
De Cpe e EE Tao 124 57 4 146 9 13 203 
ee, fe rd) obs eh Sa 100FL...... ce pia me Seem: Mammen CE BE: ae 
NT Be eats a os ce cben 100 119 3 8, 766 1, 375 1, 378 8, 885 
ech dee he ced be... Ai ddl 100 98 3 547 57 60 645 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) ...............-.- 100 41 12 22 3 15 63 
(A ae aR A 100 20 1 5, 897 491 492 5, 917 
SENT Ry Sete lee 2 es epee a i hoya OOO Wa eco Ae pS JERE Fes mele PST eee eS 1 
Pe se Jak Uo ds oe 2 cbs ) perro hres ale 1 1 1 1 
FE RS TET ee Ss i 100 13 17 266 29 46 379 
OSL TEES SSS aa ee Ae) ont ba eR 100 107 7 106 4 li 213 
POGUES REA WA 0b edt RCSL DOOR docu ccledee dé SP Sloe Hols se 22 
bts Sh SRR AS 100 83 5 950 90 95 1, 033 
Ee Paneer f 30 6 392 43 49 422 
a 1 260 16 228 20 36 488 
8 Se Sm SS aE eee 1, 424 935 74 17, 349 2, 122 2, 196 18, 284 


























1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
ts 


Other Pacific, and in America, is 


belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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ncluded with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
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TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924 DURING JUNE, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO JUNE 30, 1926, ny 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Oontinued 














Admitted 
Nonimmigrant 
Quota immigrant} and nonquota a 
Country or area of birth a immigrant Total | total : 
, July 1, 
July 1 July 1 une, | 1925, to 
1925, to| June, | 1925,to| June, | 1% | June20, 
June 30,; 1926 |June30,| 1926 si 
1926 1926 








Camereen (British) ..........J....... 
Cameroon (French)..................- 
Egypt - 
Se Sa Oe 
Liberia 


Siete hk te ee 


South Africa, Union of_...........---- 
“South West Africa._................-. 
ER ET SEE ST SLES S 
Togoland rite 
Togoland (French) 
eS a a ee: e ge 


‘Totebdh tries. 222.7... 22) £i.4. 


eee ewe ee eee ee eee eee 


ee J A a Sa EE. on obetbbiiohoods 
| eae eee © ee 


Duteh Wet Indies .s........06.-...6. 
French West Indiesg_.................. 


gg eae Sa aae & 
Canal Z 
Other Central America 


i i a ed 
Sn Sr a Od 
ENTREE NI Bit RESET 
Peed ba «<< «caste ss ccneneses 
Other South America_..............-- 


Greenland 
Miquelon and St. Pierre_............. 





















































ews Se%aee @) - Jeauscsue- B Vdbbcsnnlopasiahone 
pubghscccoebcdhetotfceeubusce 5, 196 595 595 5, 196 
mimnnnamnd (‘) ditvoncnce aa ees 6 
scnlpreanicllit a) tee » Sa Ree 42 
aanhiniarted 764 41 | 182,047 | 18,263 | 18,304] 182,511 
164, 667 |? 157, 432 33,473 | 43,319 | 496, 106 








9, 846 | 338, 674 














1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 


belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for 
4 Includes aliens to whom visas were issued during 
me for that year. 


and charged to the 
actual nationality. 


section 12 of the immigration act 


[656] 


urkey in Europe. 
the latter part of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 
(Nationality for 


uota emcees does not always coincide with 


1924. 





‘ION 
, BY 


and 
tal 
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», to 
6 30, 
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TaBLE 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1 DURING JUNE, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO JUNE 30, 1926, BY SPECI- 


FIED CLASSES . 


‘The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, etc.] 








Fiscal | Fiscal | suno, 














Class year, year 
1925 1926 | 1926 
Nonimmigrants 

Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees - 1, 950 5, 666 582 

Temporary visitors for— 
MGS. hh hibit ce bakil sl ssi edbbboctihd. tee diiesasare< 14, 461 19, 951 2, 191 
EE ALES TT ALL AIAN, LA RES 20,865 | 36, 663 5,471 
In continuous transit through the United States._................-...-.-- 22, 697 25, 574 2, 687 
To carry on trade under existing treaty................-----..-------.---. 230 904 107 
WO nce HOE ULE BLL I VR OL FS ss 60,203 | 88, 758 11, 038 

Nonquota immigrants 

Wives of United States citizens... ... 2.2... -csenicinencocssbecccccecsccese 4,171 6, 810 649 
Children of United States citizens --................-..-.-------2-----e- oe | 3, 046 4,344 449 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad_.__-......... 64, 632 83, 754 6, 180 


Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South 

















BEG hn ono ose wd dann dn dd dbo se pbippemsaiddehaede uaadereaeboaen 
EE RD oo} ks een pncceescoenadinbolnddaanextaidasa slab bot odes 
CU ee ee dae 173 190 19 
Ministers of religious denominations._................-.---.2---2--- eee 694 664 
Winepeene.. cd. CLEC ib ho eeler iach ul 295 235 17 
ap NE ET CRAs a ae LT 2 OL EAE EEO BLAST ey 486 436 33 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities_._._._._.____- 187 151 6 
We cc ccs cbcysapeddbcemidyncnleh -bebvigddes~ikbs~ badp bene 49 39 3 
Ee GTR he BoE oe heigl ekelpe AT Salt wget alepieS 25 26 3 
Lo Pe eons ees Tae a MS Ree et ae hey tiers e pee) we eee 1, 462 1, 920 92 
VORRIRIG UI PE OEE WOE. ng cep dabciio ncn ac beund pipmanaresseesbidadass dived dneke 72 72 
Weve Se, otk Ae ka AOL A Be PR EAIER ILS 7 3 3 
IS 3, en ee dora tas « senna dina pubeahosruawaaien aaa 8 8 
_ "be eee eee ae er eee eee Y Piast. 4.413. OLB) bac 250,912 | 249, 916 22, 435 
Quota immigrants (charged to quota)_........-..----2 2-2 eee eee 145,971 | 157,432 9, 846 
Aliens from quota countries, who arrived prior to the close of June 30, 1924, 
and were admitted during the fisca] year ended June 30, 1925_.....____- Rg tasted, ema 
Se PONE EUG, 6. 5 Shc Sd ih Dhani dowleh ino pcan wulsddibeniad 458,435 | 496, 106 43, 319 








! Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, visitors, 
transits, returning residents, etc. 


World Migration Congress ' 


eration of Trade-Unions and the Labor and Socialist Interna- 

tional met in London June 22 to 25, 1926. The 120 delegates 
in attendance were from the following countries and international 
trade secretariats: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Georgia, Great 
Britain, Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Palestine, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 

Among the recommendations made in five resolutions of the 
Congress were the following: 

That every country should have a government migration office in 
which the trade-unions should be adequately represented. That an 
international migration office with sufficient trade-union representa- 
tion should be established “within the framework of the International 


1 International Federation of Trade Unions. Press Reports, No. 24, Amsterdam, July 1, 1926, pp. 3+. 


Ea World Migration Congress called by the International Fed- 
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Labor Office” to (a) formulate international recommendations and 
conventions regarding migration, and (b) provide full and dependable 
data on migration. 

That all emigration propaganda by private transport undertakings 
be strictly prohibited and that all. private migration agencies be 
abolished. 

That the function of State government migration offices shall be 
“to prepare and secure the passing of legislation providing for the 
abolition of all private migration agencies, and also to provide for 
the supply of full and reliable information concerning wages, etc., in 
the countries of immigration, the medical examination of emigrants 
before departure, the provision of good traveling conditions, the 
reception of the e ants in the countries of immigration and their 
conveyance to the — a where they will live and work.” 

That the legislation of every country must extend to every immi- 
erant worker, male or female, the same rights accorded national 
workers concerning wages and conditions of labor. 

That emigration agents and their auxiliaries must be made account- 
able “for all prejudice caused te emigrants through the violation of 
existing regulations or interstate agreements.”’ 

That passport and visa charges for emigrants be eliminated. 

That all labor bodies cooperate for the purpose of securing for 
immigrant workers full equality of treatment under the various forms 
of social insurance created by law in the country of immigration. 

That the efforts of the International Labor Office to standardize 
social legislation should be expedited and extended to all forms of 
social insurance. 

That the International Federation of Trade-Unions take all neces- 
sary measures to organize immigrant workers. 

That all restrictions on the right of certain classes of workers to work 
be abrogated where such restrictions result in driving these workers 
from their own count 

That passports met A be 
emigrant workers who are, 
their nationality. 


provided by some international body for 
or political reasons, unable to establish 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 





Tennessee 


"THE number of Tennessee establishments, including manufacturing 

plants, retail and wholesale stores, shops, dairies, laundries, etc., 
inspected in 1925 was 1,985, according to the third annual report of 
the department of labor of that State. They employed 110,191 per- 
sons (71,172 males and 39,019 females) over 16 years of age and 473 
persons (210 males and 263 females) under that age. 

The conditions in nearly all of the factories of Tennessee have won- 
derfully improved in the last few years, according to the report. 
“Practically all hazardous places and machinery in the different fac- 
tories and workshops have been guarded, lockers installed, shower 
baths and toilets provided, and floors swept daily.’”’ The policy of 
the division of factories and workshops is to bring about the necessary 
improvements through cooperation with the manufacturers so far as 
possible. This procedure has resulted successfully in most cases. 

A special bulletin on industrial safety standards has been published 
and distributed by this division. Various other pamphlets dealing 
with safety and sanitation are distributed on request. 

There were several violations of the woman and child labor laws in 
1925. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





MONG the activities of State labor bureaus, the following, re- 
A ported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present 

issue of the Labor Review: 

California.—Recent statistics of employment and pay roll in various 
industries, page 136. 

Illinois.—Changes in employment and earnings, page 138. 

Iowa.—Data on number of persons employed in specified indus- 
tries, page 140. 

Massachusetis.—Women’s wages in the manufacture of jewelry, 
page 32; and recent statistics of changes in volume of employment in 
various industries, page 141. 

New York.—Relative earnings and employment of women in facto- 
ries, page 33; report of operations under the State workmen’s compen- 
sation act, page 49; and changes in number of employees and amounts 
paid in wages in certain industries in the State, page 142. 

Oklahoma.—Data on changes in volume of employment and pay- 
roll totals, in industries in the State, page 143. 

Tennessee.—W ages in 1925, page 116; and factory inspection, page 
203. 

Wisconsin.—Volume of employment in industries in the State, 
page 144. | 

Wyoming.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 51. 
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p. 5. 
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Workers’ money goes to work. 
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LABOR AS BANKER. 
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LABOR BANKS. 
Outlook, September 27, 1922, v. 132, pp. 137, 138. 


LABOR BANKS. 
New Republic, February 7, 1923, v. 33, pp. 268, 269. 


LABOR BANKS. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 25, 1922, v. 115, p. 2309; 
February 3, May 5, May 12, 1923, v. 116, pp. 450-451, 1944, 2090-2091. 


LABOR BANKS GRAPPLE WITH HOUSING PROBLEM. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, June, 1925, v. 59, p. 438. 
LABOR BANKS SET RECORDS. Twenty-three institutions now have resources of 
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Savings Banks’ Journal, February, 1924, v. 4, pp. 888-890. 
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LABOR ENTERS THE BANKING BUSINESS. 

Literary Digest, July 24, 1920, v. 66, p. 92+. 
LABOR IN THE BANKING WORLD. 

Freeman, February 21, 1923, v. 6, pp. 557, 558. 


LABOR INVADES A CITADEL OF CAPITAL. 
Current opinion, April, 1923, v. 74, pp. 483, 484. 


LABOR TURNING CAPITALIST. 
Literary Digest, February 3, 1923, v. 76, p. 10. 
Includes comment from leading newspapers on the significance of the labor-banking movement with 
particular reference to the purchase of an interest in the Empire Trust Co. 
LABOR’S MONEY IN LABOR’S BANKS. 
Nation’s Business, December, 1923, v. 11, p. 69+. 


LABOR’S OWN WALL STREET. 
Nation, February 7, 1923, v. 116, pp. 139, 140. 

Editorial on the purchase of a “substantial interest” in the Empire Trust Co. by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and of the plans for the establishment of the Federation Bank in New 
York City. Regards the rapid development of labor banks as a recognition by labor of the key 
importance of credit in industrial struggles. 

LABOUR BANKS IN THE UNtrrep SrarTes. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), January, 1924, v. 24, p. 6. 


Lamwier, Harry W. 
The forward march of labor banking. 
International Trade Union Review, April—June and July-September, 
1925, v. 5, pp. 92-100, 220-226. 


History and distinctive features of labor banks, advantages and possible dangers in the 


movement. b ; 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, October, 1925, v. 21, pp. 850-852. 


— — Labor banking; its social significance. 
American Review, January—February, 1926, v. 4, pp. 16-26. 


—— Labor banking—promise or menace. 
Labor Age, May, 1926, v. 15, No. 5, pp. 1, 2. 
Summary of arguments advanced by trade-unionists for and against labor banks. 
—— Some constructive developments in the American labor movement. 
International Trade Union Review, January—March, 1924, v. 4, pp. 41-53. 
Includes brief history of labor banking. 


LEADING BANKERS ENCOURAGE LABOR BANKS. 
Bankers’ Magazine, February, 1924, v. 108, pp. 203-205. 


Ltvy, GASTON. 
Les banques coopératives américaines, 
Revue des Etudes Coopératives, July-September, 1925, v. 4, pp. 333-354. 


Lewis, R. A., Jr. 
What is labor doing with its banks? 
American Bankers Association Journal, February, 1924, v. 16, pp. 


485—487+. 


LIBERALS ORGANIZE BANK COMMITTEE. 
Advance, v. 7, June 8, 1923, p. 8. 
On the organization of a public committee on labor banks with a view to securing for them popular 
support outside the labor movement. 
Lone, CEDRIC. 
Labor banks and cooperative credit unions. 
Survey, February 15, 1923, v. 49, pp. 632, 633. 
A brief account of the development of labor banks in the United States and of some of their 
special features. 
Manion, E. J. 
Labor in banking. 
Railroad Telogtépteet, January, 1924, v. 41, pp. 29-31. 
Excerpts from address at St. Louis Community Forum, December 16, 1923. 
—— Labor banks—an economic weapon. 
Railroad Telegrapher, July, 1926, v. 43, pp. 705-707. 


McCates, Water F. 
Growth and future of the union labor bank. 
Chicago Banker, June 2, 1923, pp. 9, 10.” 
-—_— Labor banking: report presented to the Third Cooperative Congress. 
Cooperation, May, 1923, v. 9, pp. 76-80. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR GOES INTO BANKING ON A BIG SCALE. 
Current Opinion, October, 1922, v. 73, pp. 530, 531. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S CONSTRUCTIVE PARTICIPATION IN AMERICAN FINANCE AND 
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Advance, v. 7, March 23, 1923, pp. 10, 11. 


SouLe, Criiviaden 
Labor as banker. 
Atlantic Monthly, June, 1923, v. 131, pp. 815-819. 
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ment. 


Stetson, C, 
Mobilizing the saving power of American labor. 
Forbes, July 19, 1924, v. 14, pp. 493, 494. 


STONE, Warren §. 
g from labor’s vineniehed, 
iavines Bank Journal, April, 1924, pp. 17, 18. 


—— Labor’s bridge to understanding. 
Printers’ Ink, November 13, 1924, v. 129, pp. 103, 104. 


— Labor’s chain of banks. Growth of the movement and what it aims to 


me World's | Work, November, 1924, v. 49, pp. 47-52. 
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Advance, v. 7, April 13, 1923, p. 5. 


——— Trade-unions as bankers; growth of a remarkable movement. 
World To-day (London), December, 1924, v. 45, pp. 72-75. 
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The future in labor banking. 
Textile Worker, March, 1924, v. 11, pp. 750-752. 


Taytor, Atva W. 
Labor bank movement. 
Christian Century, January 10, 1924, v. 41, pp. 48, 49. 


TayYtor, Mary. 
Labor banks in America. 
Labour Magazine (London), October, 1923, v. 2, pp. 260-263. 


Reviews the history of the movement and discusses the organization and distinctive fos. 
tures of labor banks. 


TEAD, Ornpway. 
Labor’s money. 
Survey, November 15, 1923, v. 51, pp. 228, 229. 
A review of ‘‘ Labor’s Money” by Richard Boeckel. 
THompson, Laura A. 
Labor banks in the United States: a list of references. 
Library Journal, March 15, 1924, v. 49, pp. 281-283. 


Two POINTS OF VIEW ON LABOR AS BANKER: Is labor growing too conservative? 
Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, March 10, 1923, p. 1454. 


‘“UNION’’ BANK AS HARMONIZER BETWEEN FINANCE AND LABOR. 
Annalist, July 5, 1920, p. 5. 


Wo.tMan, LEo. 
American labor banking. 
Standard, April, 1926, v. 12, pp. 254-256. 


—— The promise of labor banking. 
New Republic, December 19, 1923, v. 37, pp. 89-91. 
Includes a list of labor banks organized. 
Wriacut, CHester M. 
Labour banks. 
Industrial and Labour Information (Geneva), June 29, 1923, pp. 2-9. 
An account of the organization and development of labor banks, with the views of lea ling 
members of the American Federation of Labor on the potentialities and significanee of ‘|. 
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Youna, JAMES C. 
Labor banks. 
Savings Bank Journal, June, 1923, pp. 209-211. 


A brief review of the labor-banking movement. 


Statistics—Dyirectories 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WorRKERS OF AMERICA. Research department. 
Labor banks in the United States; statement of financial condition June 30, 
1925. [New York, 1925, 1926.] 3 pp. 
ar jof 31 labor banks. Reprinted in Monthly ‘Labor Review, December, 1925, v. 21, pp 
——— —— Labor banks in the United States; statement of financial condition 
December 31, 1925. [New York, 1926.] 3 pp. 
Reprinted in Monthly Labor Review, May, 1926, v. 22, pp. 1044, 1045; in American 
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Labor banks in the United States; statement of financial condition 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Summary of reports of labor banks of unions recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor. [Washington, 1926.] 3 pp. 


Gives name, location, controlling body, capital, deposits, resources, and other financial statistics 
of 33 labor banks (excluding the 3 banks of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers). Eleven are note! 
as members of Federal Reserve system. 
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HrLtMAN, SIDNEY. 
The labor banking movement in the United States. New York, Academy 
of Political Science, 1925, pp. 109-118. 
Includes table of labor banks, existing or proposed, and of labor investment companies. 
LABOR BANKS IN THE UNITED STATes. 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1923, v. 16, pp. 854, 855; February, 1924, 
v. 18, p. 431; July, 1924, v. 19, pp. 217, 218; December, 1925, v. 21, 
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Railway Review, September 1, 1923, v. 73, pp. 298, 299. 
Ditton, C. 
Five years’ growth of brotherhood banks. 
Railway Review, September 19, 1925, v. 77, pp. 434, 435. 
Tur LocomotTivE ENGINEERS’ BANKS. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1924, v. 58, p. 570. 


‘ Statement of combined resources of brotherhood banks and an analysis of deposits of the Cleveland 
ank. 


WHAT PROFIT SHARING PRINCIPLE MEANS TO DEPOSITORS OF THE B. or L. E. 
BANKS. 
Labor Banker, May 20, 1924, v. 1, No. 1, p. 5. 
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Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, December, 1920, v. 54, pp. 1010-1012. 
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to members of the brotherhood is in same journal for August, 1920, pp. 707-709. . 


— B. L. E. Cooperative Bank is open for business. First institution of its 
kind in the United States. 
Labor, November 6, 1920, pp. 1, 2. 
—— Brotherhood bank makes its bow. 
Literary Digest, November 20, 1920, v. 67, pp. 124, 125. 
—— How the bank started. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 577, 578, 580. 
—— Cooperative National Bank of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
(In Ber engren, R. F.: Cooperative Banking—A Credit Union Book. 
New York, 1923, pp. 122—124.) 
—— National bank owned by a labor union, by Leroy Peterson. 
Bankers’ Magazine, July, 1922, v. 105, pp. 51-54. 
—— Report of progress of B. L. E. Cooperative National Bank to date, and 
what it promises for the future, by Walter F. McCaleb. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, February, 1922, v. 56, pp. 131, 132. 
—— Engineers’ Cooperative National Bank expands. " 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, October, 1922, v. 56, pp. 739, 740. 
—— The new bank building opens. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 571-577. 
—— The Euclid Avenue bank. The Brotherhood’s busy banking office in 
Cleveland’s shopping district. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 584, 585. 
—— Cleveland suburb [Nottingham, Ohio], enjoys brotherhood bank. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, p. 588. 
[Brrminenam, Aua.] The new South hails the B. of L. E. powerful Birmingham 
bank in position to serve rapidly growing section of Dixie. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 589, 590. 
(Boston, Mass.] Cooperative banking to penetrate Boston. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, September, 1923, v. 57, p. 733. 
On the plans of the railway telegraphers. 
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[Boston, Mass.] Boston welcomes brotherhood bank. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, July, 1924, v. 58, p. 505. 
—— ‘Engineers’ national’’ helps all New England. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 579, 580. 
[CINCINNATI, Oxnto.] Railway clerks to open bank to-day. 
Kast Bay Labor Journal, December 15, 1923, p. 1. 
See also Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, January, 1924, v. 58, p. 10. 
[HAMMOND, IND.] People’s State Bank of Hammond, Ind. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, December, 1921, v. 55, p. 1002. 
Hammond bank helps home builders. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, p. 587. 
HiILLyYarp [Wasu.], SMALL BUT SOUND. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1035, v. 59, p. 586. 
Brotherhood State Bank, Hillyard, Wash. 
MINNEAPOLIS BANK BACKED BY FOUR BROTHERHOODS. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, p. 583. 
Transportation Brotherhoods National Bank, Minneapolis. 
[New York Crty.] Engineers open bank in New York City. More than million 
dollars deposited on first day and 3,000 separate accounts. 
Labor, January 5, 1923, p. 1. 
—— Thrift and service for Manhattan. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 591, 592. 
See also Cooperation, February, 1924, v. 10, pp. 31, 32. 
PHILADELPHIA BANK OPENS. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, May, 1925, v. 59, pp. 336, 337. 
‘‘Baby”’ Philadelphia bank greets big brothers. Splendid record made in 
few months by Quaker City institution, by Freas B. Snyder. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 586, 587. 
{PorTLAND, OrEG.] The pride of Oregon. Portland welcomes own cooperative 
bank. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 591, 592. 
—— Brotherhood banking in the Pacific Northwest, by George O. Barnhart. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, p. 590. 
[St. Louis, Mo.] Telegraphers’ National Bank. 
Railroad Telegrapher, January, 1924, v. 41, pp. 8-11; January, 1925, v. 42, 
pp. 124-126; January, 1926, v. 43, pp. 27-29. 


Reports of enwiial meetings and financial statements for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. (‘on- 
densed statements published also quarterly in this journal. 

See also June, 1924, special issue (pp. 22, 23) for history of bank and resolutions and discussion 
at 1924 convention of Order of Railroad Telegraphers (pp. 340-343). 


—— Telegraphers’ bank is made city custodian. 
Labor, January 5, 1924, p. 1. 
——— Second anniversary. 
Railroad Telegrapher, June, 1925, v. 42, pp. 580—582. 
—— Third anniversary of the Telegraphers’ National. 
Railroad Telegrapher, June, 1926, v. 43, p. 593. 
See also ae June 12, 1926, p. 3. 
—— Keymen’s bank shows steady gain. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, April, 1926, v. 60, p. 278. 
—— The story of banking by mail, by H. B. Offenbacher. 
Railroad Telegrapher, April, 1926, v. 43, pp. 358-362. 
SEATTLE AWAITS OPENING OF B. or L. E. BANK. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, p. 591. 
[SpoKANBE, Wasu.] The Inland Empire boasts a B. of L. E. bank. ‘ 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journa], August, 1925, v. 59, p. 585. 
TACOMA IS MILLION DOLLAR BANK, 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, pp. 581, 582. 
Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 


[Turee Forks, Mont.] Montana’s labor bank. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, August, 1925, v. 59, p. 582. 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Documentary history of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
1922-1924. (Proceedings of sixth biennial convention, Philadelphia, 
May 12-17, 1924.) 
Report of general executive board on Amalgamated Bank of New York, pp. 34, 35; on Amal- 
gamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, pp. 89-91; Resolution on labor banking, pp. 290- 
292; Resources of Amalgamated banks, Appendix p. xxxviii; Money sent to Russia Conch 
Amalgamated banks of New York and Chicago, pp. 145-147, Appendix p. xxxix. 
—— Report of the general executive board to the seventh biennial convention, 
Montreal, May 10-15, 1926. [New York, 1926.] 
Report on Chicago and New York banks, pp. 145-153. For resolutions adopted by convention 
urging organization of banks in other cities see Advance, May 28, 1926, p. 4. 
Amalgamated labor banking. I. What’s ahead of labor finance, by 
Raymond L. Redheffer. II. A bank of and for labor in the Empire city, by 
Leroy Peterson. III. The common man’s uncommon bank, by Adolph Held. 
(In Amalgamated Illustrated Almanac, 1924, pp. 48-52.) 


[Cuicaco.] Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. Condensed state- 
ment of condition as made to the auditor of public accounts at close of busi- 
ness, April 3, 1923. 

Advance, v. 7, July 20, 1923, p. 8. 
—— The Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank—A record of progress, by R. L. 
Redheffer. 

Advance, v. 7, April 13, 1923, p. 4. 

—— First birthday of the Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank. 
Advance, v. 7, July 6, 1923, pp. 1-7. 

—— Progress of a labor bank, by Duane Swift. 
Advance, v. 9, July 2, 1926, p. 10. 

[New Yorx.] Amalgamated Bank of New York opens. 
Advance, v. 7, April 13, 1923, p. 6; April 20, 1923, pp. 1, 8. 


By - ei of the opening ceremonies and speeches is given also in the New York Times, April 
? , D.1. 


—— Condensed statement of condition at close of business, August 14, 1923. 
Advance, v. 7, August 31, 1923, p. 8. 

—— What we need to do to make our new bank a success, by J. 8. Potofsky. 
Advance, v. 7, March 2, 1923, pp. 1, 12. 

—— The Amalgamated Bank of New York after six months. 
Advance, v. 7, October 26, 1923, p. 5. 

—— Deposits increased tenfold in New York Amalgamated Bank. 
Advance, v. 7, January 25, 1924, pp. 1, 6. 

—— The evolution of banking; a story of the transition from the feudal money 
lender to the labor bank. Prepared by Dorothy J. Orchard, Research depart- 
ment, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. [New York, 1926.] 15 pp. 

Largely a description of the Amalgamated Bank of New York. ~ 

[PHILADELPHIA.] Entire labor movement of Philadelphia represented at opening 

of A. C. W. Bank. 
Advance, v. 8, April 17, 1925, pp. 1-3. 
Opened April, 1925, closed in March, 1926 (Report of Gerferal Executive Board, 1926). 





International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union ' 


INTERNATIONAL BANK OPENS IN A BLAZE OF GLORY. 
Justice (Organ of International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union), January 
11, 1924, p. 2. 
An account of the opening and plans of this bank is given also in the Christian Science Monitor, 
January 5, 1924, p. 8; and in Advance, January 4, 1924, p. 4. 
INTERNATIONAL LXpiges’ GARMENT WorkKERs’ UNION. 
Report of the general executive board to the seventeenth convention, Bos- 
ton, May, 1924. 
The section on the International Union Bank (pp. 142-145) includes brief history. For resolu- 
tion of convention appealing for wider support by membership see Proceedings, pp. 118, 233. 


_— 


! Cooperating unions: International Fur Workers’ Union, United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union, 
and International Pocketbook Workers’ Union. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION BANK ANSWERS SUIT OF SUSPENDED COMMUNISTS. 
Justice, August 28, 1925, pp. 1, 2. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION BANK TO FINANCE COOPERATIVE HOMES FOR UNION 


MEMBERS. 
Justice, February 20, 1925, pp. 1,2. 


Federation Bank of New York ? 


ANOTHER LABOR BANK, 
Outlook, May 30, 1923, v. 134, p. 71. 
FEDERATION BANK OF NEw YORK. 
American Labor World, December, 1923, v. 24, No. 4, p. 16; June, 1924 
v. 25, No. 6, p. 22, 23; February, 1926, v. 27, No. 2, p. 1. 
FEDERATION BANK oF NEw Zohn PAYS FIRST DIVIDEND. 
American Labor World, February, 1925, v. 26, No. 2, p. 8. 
‘LABOR LEARNS THAT CREDIT IS GREAT WEAPON,” SAys Brapy. 
American Labor World, April, 1925, v. 26, No. 4, p. 3. 
Extract from article by J. K. Mumford in New York Herald-Tribune. 
New Yor«K StTaTE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Report of the committee,on banking. 
(In tts Proceedings, 1924, pp. 55-61; 1925, p. 187.) 
Reviews history and growth of the Federation Bank. Local unions of the State urged to 
make the Federation Bank the depository of union funds. 
SECOND ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE FEDERATION BANK oF NEw York 
A BIG SUCCESS. 
American Labor World, June, 1925, v. 26, No. 6, pp. 4, 


Reprints letters from President Coolidge, Secretary Mellon, and va from speeches by 
William Green and Peter J. Brady. 
Account of.celebration also in New York Times, May 21, 1925, p. 16. 


THe 1926 GOAL FOR LABOR’S BANK. 
American Labor World, September, 1925, v. 26, No. 8, pp. 8, 9. 


LABOR BANK BECOMES TRUST COMPANY. 
American Labor World, June, 1926, v. 27, No. 6, p. 51. 


Other labor banks 


CARPENTERS TO FOUND COOPERATIVE BANK {CuHIcaAGo]. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, January, 1925, v. 59, p. 40. 
HovusTON WORKERS OPEN LABOR BANK. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, January, 1926, v. 60, p. 39. 
Labor Bank & Trust Co., Houston, Texas, opened November 16, 1925. 
PRESSMEN TAKE OVER BANK. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, April, 1926, v. 60, p. 277. 


Control in Hawkins County Bank, Rogersville, Tenn., bought by the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union. 


TOLEDO BANK GROWS FAST. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, January, 1926, v. 60, p. 39. 
The American Bank, Toledo, owned by the American Flint Glass Workers of Toledo. 





2? Under the joint control of the New York State Federation of Labor, the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York, and the New York Building Trades Council. 
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Official—United States 


New York.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 142: Compensation 
awards, year ended June 30, 1924; compensated accidents, July, 1914, to J une, 
1922. Albany, 1926. 189 pp., charts. 


Data from this report are given on page 49 of the present issue. 


Special bulletin No. 144: Some recent figures on accidents to women and 
minors. Albany, 1926. 70 pp. 


Special bulletin No. 145: New York labor laws enacted in 1926. Albany, 
1926. 69 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Decisions of the courts of 
Pennsylvania in workmen’s compensation cases during the year 1924. Harris- 
burg, 1925. 310 pp. 


A reproduction of the decisions of the supreme, superior, and common pleas 
courts of the State during the year on cases under the Pennsylvania compensation 
act. An index of titles and a subject index are included. 


Special bulletin No. 9: Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1925, by 
William J. Maguire. Harrisburg, 1926. 62 pp. 


TENNESSEE.— Department of Labor. Third annual report [1925]. Nashville, 
1925. 104 pp. 


Statistics from this publication are given on pages 116 and 203 of this issue. 





—_—_—- 





—_——_ 





—_——_—— 


Wyromina.— Workmen’s Compensation Department. Tenth report, January 1 to 
December 831, 1925; Third report, jo ein Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund, 
January 1 to December 31, 1925. Cheyenne, 1926. 164 pp. 


A summary of this report is to be found on page 51 of this issue. 


Unrrep Srates.—Congress. House. Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Report No. 859: Workmen’s accident compensation for the District of Columbia. 
Washington, 1926. 7 pp. 69th Cong., Ist sess. 


Committee on the Judiciary. To provide compensation for em- 
ployees injured and dependents of employees killed in certain maritime em- 
loyments. Hearing on H. R. 9498, April 8, 15, and 22, 1926. Serial 16. 
Washington, 1926. 120 pp. 69th Cong., 1st sess. 


Senate. Committee on Immigration. Deportation of certain alien sea- 
men. Hearings on S. 3574, March 25 and April 15, 1926. Washington, 
1926. 62pp. 69th Cong., 1st sess, 


Committee on the Judiciary. Compensation for employees in 
certain maritime employments. Hearings on S. 3170, March 16 and April 2 
1926. Washington, 1926. 104 pp. 69th Cong., 1st sess. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 263: Quarry ac- 
cidents in the United States during the calendar year 1924, by William W. 
Adams. Washington, 1926. v, 76 pp. 


This bulletin is reviewed on page 38 of this issue. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 403: 
Labor legislation of 1925. Washington, 1926. iv, 92 pp. 


Bulletin No. 405: Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fire- 
works and in the preparation of phosphorus, by Emma F. Ward. Washington, 
1926. ti, 44 pp., illus. 


A brief review of the findings of this study is given on page 37 of this issue. 











_ 
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Unrtep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulle;;, 
‘ No. 418: Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States 
1925. Washington, 1926. iii, 88 pp. 
Advance data from this bulletin, on wages and hours of labor in sawmills, 
were published in the Labor Review for November, 1925 (pp. 71-75). 
Bulletin No. 414: Proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of 


the International Association of Public Employment Services, held at Rochester. 
N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. Washington, 1926. vi, 42 pp. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


AvustTrRALia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Commonwealth arbitration 
reports, vol. 21: A report of cases decided and awards made, including confer- 
ences convened by the president and deputy presidents, from January 1, 1525, 
to July 31,1925. |Melbourne, 19257] xxiii, 1055 pp. 


—— (South Australia).—([Statistical Department.] Statistical register of the 
State of South Australia for the year 1924-25. Part V: Production. Section 
1.—Report on agricultural, livestock, and manufactory statistics, year 1924-25, 
Adelaide, 1926. 30 pp. 

Includes data on number of persons employed and aggregate amounts paid 
in wages and salaries. 

Austria.—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestelite in Wien. Wirtschaftsstutis- 
tisches Jahrbuch, 1925. Vienna, Arbeit und Wirtschaft, 1926. 348 pp. 

The second issue of an economic-statistical yearbook published by the Vienns 
Chamber of Labor and covering the year 1925 and preceding years. The preseit 
issue and the preceding one have as their principal object the provision of a 
reference book for the economic training of workers and salaried employees 
and the facilitating and promoting of the cooperation of these in the various 
fields of public life. 

The volume contains a general economic survey of the world and discusses 
in text and table form Austrian statistics on population, State finances, soci:! 
insurance, the labor market, wages and salaries, strikes, wholesale and ret:'! 
prices, cost of living, household budgets, commerce, transportation and coi- 
munication, agriculture, mining, and the various branches of industry. 
Beicrum.—Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des 0) ¢u- 

tions et de la situation, année 1925. (Brussels, 1926?] 102 pp. 

The report of the operations of the General Savings and Retirement Fund of 
Belgium for the year 1925. 

Buicaria.— Direction Générale de la Statistique. Résultats généraux du recense- 
ment de la population dans le royaume de Bulgarie au 31 Décembre 1/2. 
Tome Il I—Statistique des professions (d’aprés la profession principale). 
Sofia, 1926. vii, 340 pp. 

Results of the official census of the professions. 





Statistique des coopératives dans le royaume de Bulgarie pendant 
Vannée 1921. Sofia, 1926. 108 pp. 


Statistique des coopératives dans le royaume de Bulgarie pendant 
Vannée 1922. Sofia, 1926. 119 pp. . 
Certain data compiled from these reports are given on page 57 of this issue. 
CaNnabDA (ALBERTA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Seventh annual report, 
for the year ended December 31, 1924. Edmonton, 1925. 44 pp. 
This report is reviewed briefly on page 52 of this issue. 
GerMANny.—Reithsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. 33. Sondcr- 


heft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt: Regierungsentwurf eines Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz¢s 
nebst amtlicher Begriindung. Berlin, 1925. 123 pp. 


The draft of a Government bill on labor courts with explanatory memo- 
randum. 
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GurRMANY.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. 34. Sonder- 
heft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt: Regierungsentwurf eines Gesetzes tiber Arbeits- 
losenversicherung nebst amtlicher Begriindung. Berlin, 1926. 3802 pp. 


The draft of a Government bill on unemployment insurance with explanatory 
memorandum. 





385. Sonderhefit zum Reichsarbeitsblatt: Die Tarifvertrdge im 
Deutschen Reiche am 1. Januar 1925. Berlin, 1926. 19*, 51 pp., charts. 


A bulletin published by the German Federal Employment Service showing 
the development of collective bargaining in Germany during 1924. The con- 
tents of this bulletin are summarized on page 190 in the present issue. 

—— Reichsversicherungsamt. Amitliche Nachrichten, 1925. Betheft: Jahres- 


berichte der gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaften tiber Unfallverhiitung fir 
1923. Berlin, 1925. iv, 299 pp. 


The annual report of the German trade accident insurance associations, the 
carriers of industrial accident insurance, on accident prevention during 1923. 





—_—_———— 


—— (Bapgen).—Gewerbeaufsichtsamt. Die wirtschaftlichen, sozialen und ge- 
sundheitlichen V erhdlinisse der Zigarrenarbeiter in Baden. Karlsruhe, 19286. 
271 pp. 

A special report of the factory inspection service of Baden on the economic, 
social, and hygienic conditions of cigar makers in Baden. The report was 
made on order of the Diet of the State of Baden in view of the importance of 
the cigar manufacturing industry (in 1924 there were 1,143 cigar factories operat- 
ing in the State, employing 40,218 workers), the crisis in the industry, the low 
wages earned by the cigar workers, and the extensive unemployment prevailing 
among them. 

Great Britain.—Mines Department. Fourth annual report of the Secretary 
for Mines for the year ended December 31, 1924, and the annual report of the 
chief inspector of mines for the same period. London, 1925. 197 pp., 
charts. 

Some data from this report are given on page 46 of this issue. 1 
—— —— Regulations and orders relating to mines under the cual mines act, 


1911. 1925 edition (including orders up to December 31, 1925). London, 
1926. vi, 189 pp. 


—— Ministry of Labor. Report of an investigation into the rates of wages, the 
hours of employment and the degree of industrial organization in the wholesale 
and retail meat distributive trade. London, 1926. 87 pp. 


Gives data covering approximately 20 per cent of the total workers in the 
trade. Details are given by age and sex of worker, and by locality, but not by 
occupation. 

Inp1a (BENGAL).—(Registrar of Cooperative Societies.} Annual report on the 


working of cooperative societies in the Presidency of Bengal, for the year 1924- 
25. Calcutta, 1926. [Various paging.] 

—— (Cryton).— Department of Census and Statistics. The Ceylon blue book, 
1925. Colombo, 1926. (Various paging.] 
A statistical summary dealing with the ecomomic, financial, social, and vital 
data of the country for the year 1925, including wages and retail prices. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Studies and reports, series P (seamen), No. 1: 
Seamen’s articles of agreement. Collection of laws and regulations on the 
engagement, dismissal, repatriation, and discipline of seamen. Geneva, 1926. 
xi, 890 pp. 

Swepen.—{Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet i Sve- 
rige dr 1924. Stockholm, 1926. [Various paging.] 

Data from this report are given on page 60 of this issue. 
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SwirzeRLanp.—Otlice Fédéral du Travail. Rapport provisoire sur la question de 
la céruse. Berne, 1925. 34, xvi pp. 


A preliminary report by the Swiss Federal Labor Bureau on the use of white 
lead in painting. The report shows what has been done toward limiting the 0 
of white lead, by decrees and ordinances, in the different cities and cantons, anq 
gives the results of various studies of the extent of lead poisoning among painters. 
The appendix contains the text of the international convention concerning the 
use of white lead in painting and data regarding lead poisoning cases for tho 
years 1920 to 1923. 

Union or Souta Arrica.—Economic and Wage Commission (1925). Report, 
Cape Town, 1926. vi, 392 pp. 
A short summary of this report appears on page 29 of this issue. 


Unoflcial 


Assott, Epitxa. Historical aspects of the immigration problem: Select documenis, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1926. xz, 881 pp. 

ApaMs, ROMANZO, AND OTHERS. The peoples of Hawaii. Honolulu, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1925. 42 pp. 

The purpose of this statistical study is to indicate the general character of the 
social trends proceeding from the multiplication of interracial relations in Hawaiian 
life. Itis suggested that some of the experiments in Hawaii may be of importance 
in connection with the broader problems of the Pacific region. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Musicians. Official proceedings, thirty-first annual 
ay Salt Lake City, Utah, May 10 to 15, 1926. Newark, N. J., 1926. 
OL pp. 

One of the interesting statements in the president’s report to this meeting was 
that the phonograph and picture shows had been advantageous to the musical 
profession. This official also was of the opinion that radio in broadening the 
knowledge and love of music among the people would eventually increase the 
employment of musicians. 

AMERICANA ANNUAL, 1926. New York, Americana Corporation, 1926. 852 pp. 

The fourth issue of this annual reference pook. Contains a section on labor 
conditions in the United States in 1925. 

Boopy, Bertua M. A psychological study of immigrant children at Ellis Island. 


Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. 163 pp. Mental measurement 
monographs, No. 8. 


Bow tery, A. L., anp Hoae, Margaret H. Has poverty diminished? London, 
P. 8S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1925. viii, 236 pp. 


This study of primary poverty is reviewed on page 21 of this issue. 

Brizon, Pierre. Histoire du travail et des travailleurs. Brussels, Edition de 
UV Eglantine, 1926. 595 pp. 4th edition. 

A history of labor in France from the eleventh century through the first years 
of the twentieth. The development of industry, working conditions at different 
periods, and the evolution of the trade-union movement are described. Other 
subjects dealt with include wages, strikes, women and children in industry, co- 
operation, and labor legislation. 

Burns, E. M. Wages and the State. London, P. S. King & Son (Litd.), 1926. 


ix, 443 pp. 
A study of the various systems of State regulation of wages, with an appraisal 


of their success. 
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CANADIAN CouNcIL ON CHILD WELFARE. Proceedings and papers, fifth annual 
conference, held at Ottawa, September 28—October 1, 1925. Ottawa, 1926. 290 


pp. 
“Discussion of various problems centering in the development, physically, 


mentally, and morally, of the children of the Dominion. Includes a brief 
résumé of the child labor laws of the Dominion and of the various Provinces. 
CuauvgEau, C. Les assurances sociales. Paris, Payot, 1926. 283 pp. 


An exposition of the social insurance law which was passed by the French 
Chamber of Deputies in 1924 and of the amendments proposed by the Senate. 





CHANEAU, L’ Enseignement de la coopération en Angleterre et en France. 
Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1925. 156 pp. 


A history of the development of the teaching of cooperation in England and 
France written with the twofold purpose of showing the successful work being 
done in England and of pointing out the tardiness of French cooperation in this 
regard. 


CoMMISSION SYNDICALE DE BeELaique. Rapport annuel pour 1925. Brussels, 
Edition L’Eglantine, 1926. 168 pp. 


This report of the Trade-Union Committee of Belgium for the year 1925 con- 
tains an account of the twenty-fourth trade-union congress and of the activities 
of the various unions during the year. It also contains a statement of the finances 
and membership of the affiliated organizations. 

ConFr&pERATION GENERALE DU TravaiL. Historique des fédérations nationales 


des unions departementalgs—Leur administration, leur action, leurs militants. 
Paris, 211 Rue Lafayette, 1925. 699 pp., illustrated. 


A review of the organization and work of the French Confederation of Labor 
during the past 30 years. 
CoNFERENCE INTERNATIONALE DES ORGANISATIONS PRIVEES POUR LA PROTECTION 


pes Migrants. L’inspection des émigrants 4 bord des navires. Rapport du 
comité et résolution de la conférence (10-11 Décembre 1925). Geneva, 1926. 


35 pp. 
The report not only points out the importance of further protecting migrants, 


particularly women and children, during their sea voyage, but also emphasizes 

the need for simplifying and coordinating the great variety of systems already 

established for such protection. 

CzaRNOMSKI, Francis B. The Polish handbook, 1925. London, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode (Lid.), 1925. xxxv, 704 pp., map. 

One section of this volume deals with labor and social welfare and includes 
such subjects as factory inspection, wages and hours, woman and child labor, 
vacations with pay, trade-union organization, social insurance, cost of living, 
prices, housing, and cooperation. 

Daity Mai. Trade Union Mission to:United States. Full story of the tour 
and members’ reports. London, 1926. 111 pp. 

Data from this report appear on page 19 of this issue. 

Ecxnrt, J., AND oTHERS. Handbuch der Reichsversicherung, 1925-26. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 807 pp. 

The first edition of a yearbook on German social insurance in all its branches. 
The present volume covers the year 1925 and preceding years. It contains all 
the laws, decrees, orders, etc., on social insurance issued during the year under 
review, the financial statistics as well as morbidity, accident, and mortality statis- 
ties of all the insurance branches, and a directory of the Federal, State, and 
provincial authorities, insurance authorities, insurance carriers and their federa- | 
tions, employers’ and workers’ central organizations, and welfare associations. 
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Eeur, Kari. Die Unfille beim_chemischen Arbeiten. Stark vermehrt ung 
umgearbeitet von Dr. Ernst Rist. Leipzig, Rascher & Cie., 1925. 
261 pp. 


A handbook on accidents in chemical work based on 1,600 actual accidents. 
The accidents are arranged under four groups: (1) Injuries caused by machinery, 
tools, materials, etc., (2) burns and corrosions, (3) poisonings, and (4) explosions. 
The book is intended to be of service in preventing accidents to all chemica] 
workers, but chiefly to research chemists, teachers of chemistry, and laboratory 
workers. , 
Fattow, Vat. Les allocations familiales en Belgique et en France. Lowvain 

E. Desbarax, 1926. 238 pp. 

Among the subjects of discussion are the relations of family allowances to 
“the absolute family wage’’ and to “the relative family wage.” The author 
is strongly in favor of the extension of the family-allowance system. 
GEMAHLING, PavuL. Statistiques choisies et annotées. Paris, Société Anonyme 

du Recueil Sirey, 1926. 150 pp. 

A collection of selected and annotated statistics, including tables showing 
production, prices, and wages in different countries and at different periods. 
Hammonp, J. L., anpD BarBara. The rise of modern industry. London, Methuen 

& Co. (Lid.), 1925. xi, 280 pp. 

A study of the industrial revolution with particular reference to its effects 
upon the social and cultural life of the working people. 

Hexner, Erwin. Das Dienstvertragsrecht in der Showakei und Karpathorussland. 
Briinn, Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1925. x, 234 pp. 

A compilation of all the laws, decrees, etc., relating to the contract of employ- 
ment that are in force in Slovakia and Russinia, with introduction and com- 
mentaries. 


Icnox,G. La protection sociale delasanté. Paris, Marcel Rivieére, 1925. 420 pp. 
A general survey of the different branches of social medicine in France as they 

relate to the domain of labor, to family life, and to the health of women and 

children. 

Instirut LANNELONGUE D’ HYGIENE SOCIALE. L’orientation professionnelle—con- 


tribution &@ Vétude des métiers: L’ouvrier fourreur, par Gabrielle Letellier. 
Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1926. 61 pp. 


This is the first of a series of monographs to be published on owcupational place- 
ment in different industries in France all of which are to follow the same general 
plan. The present study relates to the fur trade and includes a general 
summary of the nature of the trade and physical conditions of employment, and 
a discussion of the physical and intellectual requirements of the job and of the 
educational qualifications considered indispensable for apprenticeship. Condi- 
tions of apprenticeship are given and the probability of employment after appren- 
ticeship is discussed. 

MetTropoultaN Lire Insurance Co. Industrial health series No. 1: First aid 
rooms in small plants. New York [(1926?]. 12 pp., illustrated. 

This is the first of a series of bulletins to be issued by this company dealing 
with the health of the worker. It is designed to furnish information for the small 
plant interested in installing a first-aid station, on the points to be considered in 
instituting such a service. The information is based on recent recommendations 
of authorities on the subject, regulations of State departments of labor, safety 
associations, and on the experience of individual plants. The points to be con- 
sidered, as outlined in the bulletin, are the type of service to be rendered; the 
person to be in charge, whether a trained nurse or a first-aid attendant; the loca- 
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tion of the first-aid room; the kind of equipment; and the kind of records to be 

kept. The States having laws in force covering first-aid rooms in factories or 

regulating the type or amount of first-aid equipment are listed. 

Mrxpr, Knowxton. Porto Rico: History and conditions, social, economic and 
political. New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. xx, 329 pp., illus. 

Despite the striking progress of Porto Rico as a United States possession, the 
solution of the basic problem of the island—the regeneration of the farm laborer— 
the author declares has only just begun. He states, however, that ‘‘all political 
parties have accepted this problem as their responsibility.” 
MountrEeR, ANDRE. Apergu sur la législation algérienne du travail. 

Carbonel, 1925. $32 pp. 

A summary of French labor legislation which is applicable in Algeria. 

Nassar, M. Etude sur Vévolution des salaires dans ces dix dernitres années. 
Montpellier, Imprimerie Causse, Graille et Castelnau, 1925. 96 pp. 

A study of the wage question in France during the past 10 years as affected by 
legislative and trade-union action. 

NatrHan, Mavuv. The story of an epoch-making movement. New York, Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1926. xx, 245 pp., illustrated. 

The history of the organization and development of the Consumer’s League, 
especially its work in improving sanitary and working conditions in mercantile 
and other establishments. The author is honorary president of the New York 
Consumer’s League and vice president of the National Consumers’ League. 
NationaL Farmers’ Union. The year book of the National Farmers’ Union for 

1926, London, 45 Bedford Square, W. C. 1, 1926. 352 pp. | 

A résumé of the year’s activities, as far as they affected farmers. The mini- 
mum wage rates for adult agricultural workers are shown to range from 28s. 
(shilling at par=24.3 cents) for a 48-hour week in winter in Norfolk and Suffolk 
to 42s. for a 60-hour week all the yearin eastern Lancashire. The average as of 
December, 1925, was 31s. 4d. for 49 hours. This, the union estimates, is an in- 
crease of approximately 105 per cent over the pre-war cost of labor. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Medical care of industrial workers 
New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1926. ix, 112 pp. 

This work gives a general survey and summary of the organization, of the 
methods, and of the accomplishments of industrial medical departments. The 
study contains information obtained from 501 establishments employing more 
than a million workers and includes data regarding staff and equipment, physical 
examination of employees, industrial accidents and their treatment, the diagnosis 
and treatment of illness, systems of keeping medical records, and a general 
analysis of the work of the medical departments. 

The agricultural problem in the United States. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 
1926. xiv, 157 pp., charts. 

This volume seeks to analyze the main features of the agricultural situation 
in the United States from the economic viewpoint. Includes sections on labor 
and labor costs. 

The cost of living in the United States, 1914-1926. New York, 247 Park 
Avenue, 1926. xviii, 233 pp., charts. 

This book constitutes a revision of the study published in 1925 with a similar 
title. It presents and analyzes the various cost-of-living index numbers over a 
series of years, and compares the methods used in their preparation. 
Nationa Sarety Councit. Chemical and Rubber Sections. Committee on 


Benzol. Final report. [Chicago] National Bureau of Casualty and Suret 
Underwriters, 1926. 128 pp. a 


A review of this report is given on page 39 of this issue. 
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Pease; Epwarp R, The history of the Fabian Society. London, Fabian Socie! , 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S. W. 1, 1925. 306 pp., illustrated. Second 
edition, with supplementary chapter. 


Of interest to labor is the tracing of the society’s position and researches on 
minimum wage, unemployment, methods of the control of industry, social prob- 
lems, housing, etc. 


Prriovu, Henri. Contribution a l'étude des maladies professionelles. Loi du 25 
Octobre 1919. Paris, Adrien Muzard, 1924. wii, 236 pp. 


The writer discusses the causes of occupational diseases, industrial disease 
legislation in foreign countries and the state of French jurisprudence, and ana- 
lyzes the law of October 25, 1919, which provides for compensation for certain 
forms of lead and mercury poisoning. The appendixes contain the text of the 
law, and of the various decrees issued since its enactment, the list of industries 
covered by the law, etc. There is also a bibliography. 


Rees, J. Moraan. Unemployment as an international problem. London, P. S, 
King & Son (Ltd.), 1926. xv, 188 pp., chart. 


Ste, Henri. Quelques apercus sur la condition de la classe ouvriére et sur le 
mouvement ouvrier en France de 1815 4 1848. Paris, Marcel Riviere (1925?) 


31 pp. 
A brief study of working-class conditions and the labor movement in France 


from 1815 to 1848. 
SerpEL, Ricwarp. Die Gewerkschaften nach dem Kriege. Berlin, J. H. W. 
Dietz Nachfolger, 1925. viii, 248 pp. 

This volume is a sequel to a volume entitled ‘‘ The trade-unions, their devel- 
opment and their struggle (Die Gewerkschaften ihre Entwicklung und Kémpfe).”’ 
The present volume deals with the postwar problems of the German trace- 
union movement. Among the problems discussed are: The labor and socia! 
policy of the Government, the employers and the trade-unions, collective bar- 
gaining, works councils, relations of trade-unions and works councils, concen- 
tration of organization, the industrial union versus crafts union, education work, 
the trade-unions and the Social Democratic Party, international relations, and 
the trade-union movement of salaried private and public employees. 
SHIPBUILDING EmpLoYERS’ FEDERATION AND SHIPYARD TRADE-UNIONS. [ie- 

port of joint inquiry into foreign competition and conditions in the shipbuilding 
endustry. London, 1926. 53 pp. 

This study is briefly reviewed on page 25 of this issue. 

Socrat Instirute or THE CzEcHOsLOvVAK Repvusiic. Social policy in the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Prague, 1924. 261 pp. 

This publication was written on the occasion of the International Congress 
on Social Policy at Prague with the object of providing foreign delegates to the 
congress with concise and general information concerning the previous course 
and present tendencies of Czechoslovak social policy. The booklet concentrates 
its information mainly on questions that were to be discussed by the congress, 
such as the eight-hour day and its practical results, the democratization of 
industry, workers’ councils and committees, workers’ leisure time, unemplovy- 
ment, emigration, social insurance, land reform, and trade-unions. It also 
describes the organization and activities of the social institute. A bibliography 
of Czechoslovak socio-political laws and of books containing comments on these 
laws concludes the volume. 

UNION SUISSE DES Paysans. Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. Publication No. 


81: L’ Utilisation coopérative du lait en Suisse—resultats de l’enquéte faite en 
1924. Brugg, 1925. 147 pp. 


Results of an inquiry, made in 1924 and covering the year 1922-23, to deter- 
mine the position and extent of the cooperative utilization of milk and its prod- 
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ucts. The inquiry covered 3,571 societies controlling the product of 548,700 
cows, or 70 per cent of the total in the country. Of these societies, 1,362 market 
their milk directly to the consumer and 2,209 sell it to cheese factories, manu- 
facturers, dairies, etc. 

Universitat Leipzic. Institut fiir Arbeitsrecht. Schriften, 11. Heft: Die 


Grundformen des Arbeiisvertrags und der Anstellungsvertrag, von Arthur 
Nikisch. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 206 pp. 


A monograph on the laws governing the main forms of the labor contract and 
the contract of employment. 


VaLpour, Jacqures. ‘Le Faubourg.” Paris, Editions Spes, 1925. viii, 234 pp. 
A study of the living and working conditions of workers in a section of Paris 
which is entirely given over to the furniture industry, and to the making of 
bronze and gold and silver or other art objects. 
oe Jaarverslag, 1925. Amsterdam [1926?]. 49 pp., tllus- 
trated. 

Tue annual report for the year 1925 of the Amsterdam Safety Museum, an 
institute subsidized by the State and the commune of Amsterdam and supported 
by annual contributions of employers’ and workers’ organizations, industrial and 
commercial establishments, and private donations. 

Visart, HueH H. R. Family allowances in practice. London, P. S. King & 
Son (Litd.), 1926. x, 237 pp. 

A study of the reactions and problems arising from the development of family-_ 
allowance systems in Belgium, France, Germany, and Holland. 

The author holds that the problem of what labor’s share should be in the total 
product of industry involves the consideration of the output capacity of the 
industry, of the matter of foreign competition, and of capital’s rights. On the 
other hand, the problem of how labor’s share when finally determined upon shall 
be distributed among the workers—skilled and unskilled, young and adult, 
married and unmarried—is more a question ‘‘of expediency, social purpose, and 
productive efficiency.’’ Emphasis on the distinction between these two problems, 
the author thinks, ‘‘will draw attention to the need of precision in establishing the 
exact standard of living to be aimed at.’”’ According to him, the family-allow- 
ance system is no panacea for wage evils, but does seem to suggest a way by 
which it might be possible, without undue strain on industry, to enable wage 
earners charged with the rearing of the rising generation ‘‘to live at a higher and, 
from a national standpoint, a more desirable standard.” 
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